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PREFACE 


The book is the Imii of my lal^pur Research Scholar of the QoTem- 
meat of Beogal dariog the years l§28t— ^926, whea I was depated to the 
Vareadra Research Society, Eajhhahi, to work aader the Late Akshaya 
Eamar Maitra, C. the.-.^esearcheB made by me in that capacity 

represeats a very small fraction of what is to be found in the present 
volume* Many new books on have since been discovered, 

and il ls with the help of these that I have been able to trace the develop-- 
ment of Vastuvidya md allied subjects, I shall be failing in my duty if 
I do not at the very outset acknowledge the debt l owe to the Government 
of Beogal, to the V, R. Society of Rajsbahi and to the Late Gurudeva 

A, K, Maitra for their kindly affording me opportunity to study the 
subject. 

In writing the book I had to struggle against odd circumstances, such 
as the difficulty in securing a good Press and untold domestic difficulties. 
Notwithstanding them I have rushed through in the hope that the mate- 
rials I have been able to collect and collaborate would be placed before 
the world of letters so that I may, if necessary, revise my opinions in the 
light of any criticisms I may receive. Inspite of my best efforts, there 
have crept into the book a number of mistakes, some of which have 
been duly corrected in the attached list of errata, 

I must acknowledge my debt to Prof, S. G, Mukherjee, M, A. of the 

B. N, College, Patna, for having very kindly gone through a portion of" 
the Manuscripts, I also should thank the United Press of Patna for 
making their best efforts to print the book quickly and for the accom- 
modating spirit and consideration they have invariably shown. 

I shall deem my labour amply repaid if the world of scholars is 
attracted to the study of this important, but so long neglected, branch of 
Indian culture, and offer helpful and constructive criticisms. 


} 


Patna 

Jantmry 1947, 


T, P. B. 
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INTRorfW<?tiON-^"i-t.a34.M^ 

The Indian Vasiusastra or the Canons of Indian Architecture 
is a field of study in which very few scholars have worked in 
India or outside. Ram Raz was the first to draw the attention 
of scholars to this very important branch of Indian Vidyas. He 
was followed by Dr. P. K. Acharya whose contributions have 
been monumental. The publication of the Manasara and the 
Dictionary of Hindu Architecture has thrown further light on 
the subject. Dr. Coomaraswamy, Prof. K.R. Pisharoti, Mr. O.C. 
Gangooli, Dr. Stella Kramrisch and several other scholars have 
widened the bounds of our knowledge. 

From the time of Ram Raz to this day most of the workers 
in this subject have concentrated their attention on only those 
lexts on Vastuvidya which have been discovered in Southern 
India, the reason being that most of the available books on the 
subject have come from the South. In Northern India, topics 
relating to I^as/uafW^/a were found in fragmentary form in the 
Puranas, and a few books of the ‘Pratishtha class or ‘Nibandhas’. 

It is only recently that North Indian works wholly dealing with 
Vastmidya have been discovered. "Of them Samar angana Suit a- 
dhara is the most remarkable. Many mss. are still to be found in 
both the northern and the southern parts of India which should 
be critically edited. I have had the opportunity of consulting the 
mss. of Hayasirsapancharatram which is in possession of the V.R. 
Society, Rajshahi, which has been only partly printed. This is 
an invaluable North Indian work on Vastuvidya and needs a 
critical edition. 

The absence of such books, therefore, had long prevented 
scholars from tracing the development of this branch of Indian 
culture. Dr. Acharya came to the conclusion that all the works 
on Vastuvidya, North or South Indian, were based on Manasara. 
Such conclusions cannot be upheld now. Though the dates of 
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many ol these available works are unknown, we have now been 
able to fix some landmarks from where we may move backward 
and forward to find out the antiquity of the Indian Vastusasiras. 
Brihat Samhila (composed in the 6th century A.D ), Samarangana 
Sutradhara of the 1 1 th century A- D. and Isana-SiOa-GurudeVa- 
Paddhati of the Mth century A. D. (because we know from 
South Indian Inscriptions that hana-Siva^Gumdeoa was the 
preceptor of king Rajendra Gholadeva I (1012-42) of the Chola 
dynasty) have helped us now to form a chronology of the 
history of the Vastusasiras. The origin of Indian Vastasastra, 
the different phases of its development, the relation of the 
North Indian Vastaoidya to that of the South, the relation of the 
Southern texts to one another and probable age of compilation 
of the various texts which form the main theme of this 
book, as far as 1 know, have not yet been discussed by any 
scholar- Many scholars have attempted to apply these 
canons to the interpretation of actual specimens of Indian 
architecture. But as they so long depended on Manasara and 
other allied South Indian texts, and as the technical terms used 
in these works have not yet been properly interpreted, they 
generally failed in those attempts. Similarly, many have 
attempted to classify Indian architecture; but even Dr. Coomara- 
swamy could not definitely make out the real thing from the 
confused and vague statements of the available works. I have 
therefore, tried properly to interpret the three terms ‘Nagara’> 
‘Dravida’ and ‘Vesara’ and to find out the real classes or orders 
into which the Indians themselves divided their architecture. 

The method I have followed is first to make an analytical 
study of the references to Indian architectural matters available 
in various Indian works, and then to build up a theory. In the 
first nine chapters, therefore, I have collected the important 
references from the works of the Vedic period and those of 
later periods. This has been done by many previous writers, 
but, as will be noticed, 1 have paid more attention to the 
references which may help us to trace the gradual development 
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of Vastuvidya. Scholars have so long held that VasiWPidya 
developed in India in the third century or in the sixth century 
A. D. But 1 have shown in Chapter X that long before that 
period, India had produced at least twenty five writers on 
KasfajJfdf/a. whose works, though lost to us, existed in India till 
at least the 10th century A- D. Then an attempt has been made 
to reveal the nature of V astuvidya in the earliest period (Ch. XI). 
I have tried to show that Vastuvidya existed in India even in the 
Second Century B. G. (Date of Garga). The development of 
Fos/uu/c/i/a has then been traced from the earliest period to the 
15th century A. D. (chaps. XU — XIII) and in this connection I 
have also attempted to fix the probable dates of some of the 
available texts on Vastuvidya. I have further shown that the 
sixth century was a significant period in the history of 
most of the available works having been composed 
in that period or the one following it. 

The discussion about the age of compilation cannot be 
complete without a proper consideration of the matters dealt 
with in the various works. I have not thoroughly entered into 
the technical matters of Architecture which only can supply 
proper data for reaching definite conclusions regarding this 
matter. But 1 have proceeded by classifying the various styles 
(or orders) of Indian architecture and the treatises thereon. 
Scholars have hitherto recognised three orders of Indian archi- 
tecture — viz. Nagara, Dravida and Vesara ; but I have shown 
that this division is partially faulty and that there were various 
other orders of Indian architecture. These classifications have 
been dealt with in several chapters (XIV to XVI). 

These classifications have thrown new light on the question 
of the age of the compilation of many of the avedlable treatises. 
As Dr. Acharya regarded Manasata as the source of all the 
works on Vastuvidya, I have shown (Chap. XVil) that Manasata 
has really very little in common with other available texts, and 
that Manasata bejonged to the Southern school and was a late 
compilation. The date of this valuable work has farther I?efa 
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discussed in the following chapters (XVlIl to XIX). A 
suggestion has been made regarding the reasons of the simi- 
larity between Manasara and the work of Vitruvius, the Roman 
writer on architecture. These chapters have further shown 
that there were two principal schools of Indian Vasluvidya — the 
Northern and the Southern, a fact which has not yet been 
definitely proved by any scholar. The points of similarity and 
difference between these two schools have been next traced 
(ch, XX). The points of similarity have been found to be' due 
to the fact that all the Indian schools of architecture followed 
common fundamental principles which are essence of Indian 
architecture. These principles have been ' summarised in 
chapter XXI. 

In the next few chapters I have tried to indicate how far 
these architectural principles were actually followed by the 
Indian builders. In this connection I have developed the theory 
regarding temples, which was held by Mr. A- K. Maitra and 
M. Ganguli (Ch. XXII). The chapter on the ‘Mithuna’ (Ch. 
XXIII) was published by me in the Rupam in 1 926. I have 
included it here in order to show how architectural canons were 
carried out in practice in India. Doors form a very interesting 
subject for study regarding Indian architecture, and I have 
applied the canons to actual specimens (ch. XXIV). This 
chapter further reveals that common architectural traditions 
were followed not only by the Hindus, but also by the Buddhists 
and the Jains of India. This has been further discussed in the 
later chapters (chaps. XXVI — XXVIII). 

I have also shown, perhaps for the first time, that the Indian 
traditions regarding the making of bricks are very old. Some 
other materials have also been considered in this connection 
(Ch. XXV and the Appendix). This chapter further supports 
my theory about the age of the compilation of the various texts. 

The next three chapters (XXVI — XXVIII) should be read 
together. In discussing the origin of Indian temples, a wy 
naughty problem of Indian architecture, I have tried to follow 
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the Indian treatises and to draw such conclusions as naturally 
follow from the study thereof. I have discussed the various 
prevailing theories regarding the origin of the North Indian 
tempi* style, as well as that of the so-called Dravidian style. I 
have shown that their origin cannot be traced from chariots, as 
held by several scholars. Nor can the theory of the origin 
of the South Indian temples from Buddhist Chaityas or pre- 
historic dolmens be supported by me- ! have suggested that 
the North Indian temples had originated from the ancient 
‘PrasSda* type of residential houses of North India, and the 
Dravidian buildings had their prototypes, both in Northern and 
Southern India, in the ‘Vimana’ class of buildings which were 
different in form from the Prasadas. 

While discussing this matter I have suggested that there was 
a time when temples in the Deccan and South India were built 
in theNorth Indian fashion. That v/as the form of the Pre-Pallava 
temples in the south, modified to a certain extent by peculiar 
local traditions. This naturally led me to discuss the contribu- 
tion of the Dravidas and other ancient Non-aryan races of India 
to Indian architecture (Ch. XXVil). 1 have also tried to adduce 
some reasons for believing that the Asuras of ancient India 
were Dravidians or Danavas and that their culture spread over 
different parts of India till as late as the Maurya period. It was 
they and another ancient people— the Nagas—-who helped the 
development of stone architecture in India (Ch. XXVlil). which 
existed in a very early time in India, but was adopted by the 
Hindus not earlier than the Second century B. C. These are 
daring propositions and I have tried to support them with 
evidences from various sources. The problem of the origin of 
the Nagara style of architecture has also been, for the first time, 
tackled by me in the same chapter. This style was evolved by 
Garga with the help of the Naga king Sesa. This partially 
supports the view of the Late Dr. Jayaswal who attributed the 
origin of Nagara architecture to the Bharasiva Nagas. But my 
reasons to support this theory are quite different from those 
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given by him. I may mention here, which I have not done in 
the book, that the Nagara style of architecture is related to the 
Nagara style of painting mentioned in the Vishnudharmmotaram. 
We know from the Ghitralakshanam of Nagnajit that painting 
Was first introduced into the world by Nagnajit who was perhaps 
a king of the Asuras (or allied to them) with the help of Visva- 
karma. It was this painting which was perhaps called the 
Nagara painting, and was thus related to Nagara architecture 
which was a joint product of the Visvakarma school and the 
school of the Nagas. 

The last chapter (XXIX) contains practically a summary of 
all my conclusions. 1 have therein suggested a new line on 
which we may divide the history of Indian architecture from the 
earliest times, as well as the history of the Vastusastra. It has 
also been suggested there that Vastusastra was inseparably 
connected with the political history of India ; its decline coming 
along with the decline of the Hindu royal power. The chart 
attached to this chapter will elucidate the points discussed 
therein. 

What has been said above will, 1 hope, indicate what por- 
tions of this book are original in character. It is needless to say 
that what 1 have said are but mere suggestions based upon the 
study of various works dealing wit^ Indian art traditions. My 
conclusions should not be taken as dogmatic ones. I have 
however, tried to meet all possible arguments which might be 
put forth against my findings. It may be hoped that the 
theories propounded here may show the way to future workers 
in the field. 

A few words may be said here regarding the diacritical 
marks used in the book. For various reasons I had to make a 
veryspareuseofthem, and ! have not strictly followed the 
the system of the Royal Asiatic Society. They have been used 
generally where there may be difficulty in pronunciation. In 
case of sa and *na and of names of books, the marks have 
been mostly used at random, for 'vvhich ! must crave the indul- 



gence of the reader. The ‘5’ has been written as ‘§iV which, I 
believe, is a better guide to spelling and pronunciation. The 
marks could not be used at all in the Tables and the Index 
which have been printed in smaller type. This may cause 
some inconvenience to the reader. But it was unavoidable in 
the nature of things. 

1 have added several appendices at the end of various 
chapters. They were so placed, because the matter discussed 
therein arose out of the discussions in the preceding chapters. 
References have been given in the margin of the texts, as 
as well as in the footnotes. It will be noticed that many of 
the original verses or quotations referred to in the footnotes 
have all been put at one place at the end of the book. Only 
those original texts which I have considered essential for proper 
understanding of my contentions have been introduced. In 
many places the references have been omitted altogether, as 
there was no need for them in respect of matters well-known 
to the students of Indian architecture. 1 hops this will not 
cause any serious difficulty. The Tables attached will be of 
great help in making a comparative study of the vaiious 
texts on vasiuoidya. In many places, names of books have 
been written in an abbreviated form. I do not think readers 
will feel any difficulty in making out the proper name, though 
the abbreviations have not been always uniform in character. 
I have not, therefore, given a list of Abbreviations. The books 
have been mentioned so often that any initial of their names 
will be sufficient for understanding them. 

In conclusion, I hope that the book will show a new 
line of investigation into the study of Indian architecture, in 
spite of its innumerable shortcomings. 




chapter! 

Origin of Arcliifecfure in India 


The actual origin of architeotu|’e in ancient India is enve- 
loped in an impenetrable shroud of mystery which cannot be 
removed by the present state of our knowledge. No available 
source, literary or monumental, relates to it, nor the mythologi- 
cal accounts of the Puranas offer a satisfactory solution. The 
earliest references as well as the earliest monuments disclose 
a stage which can hardly be called primitive, much less initial. 
In the accounts available from the Rigveda, the Brahmanas, 
the Epics, the Pali Jataka stories and the Arthasastra of 
Kantilya, we find an advancement in material, style, and 
decoration which must be assigned to a period long after the 
initial stage. The very few existing monuments e. g. the Jarasan- 
dha-Ki-Vaithak at Rajgir, the enclosure of the temple at 
Nagari, the Pipi’wa stupa, the columns of Asoka and other 
buildings of the Mauryan period, also testify to the developed 
character of Indian Architecture. The discoveries at Mohenjo- 
daro in Sind purport to take us some three thousand years 
earlier but whether that civilisation had in any way influenced 
the later Indian Arts is still to be solved. Before more light 
is thrown from that direction, we must turn to the literary 
evidences to find out the source of Indian Architecture. 

The earliest refex’ences show that the building of a dwelling 
had already come to be associated with fairly well-established 
rituals. Not only so, but even some of the forms of construc- 
tions were sought to be explained by symbolical or allegorical 
interpretations. Thus the Satapatha Brahraana (III 6. 4. 27) 
and the Aitareya Brahmana (VI. 1) explain the octagonal form 
of the Yupas or sacrificial stakes by saying that “it was the 
vajra (thunderbolt) and the vajra was eight-sided’V The 



Samkliayaiia Grikya Sutra (1II.8.2.9) says ‘'when fclie house 
has been built conformably (to its proper dimensions) be 
touches the post, the two to the east with the words ‘Truth 
and Faith’, those to the south with ‘Sacrifice and. Gift’, those 
to west with ‘Strength and Powei*’, those to the north with 
‘The Brahmanas and the Kshatriyas’, and adds the following, 
“Fortune the pinnacle. Law the chief post, Day and Night the 
two door jambs, the Year the roof’. This tendency found in 
this yery early ritualistic literature of India affords some sup- 
port to Mr. Havell’s theory who has attempted to explain the 
forms of Indian architecture by symbolical interpretations 
attached to them. Whether such interpretations can really 
explain their origin cannot be asserted ; but these explana- 
tions conclusively prove that at the time when these explana- 
tions were put forth, the real source of the forms had been 
forgotten, and building of houses being closely associated with 
well-established rituals, everything was sought to be explained 
with reference to religion. These rituals and the symbolism 
attached to the various forms of architecture thus undoubtedly 
point to the remotest antiquity of their origin. 

The rituals connected with architecture are to be found in 
the Grihya Sutras, the Puranas and the Tantras, the Vastu 
Sastras and its later compilations till the fifteenth century A. D. 
From the earliest Vedio age to our own times, a Vedio hyran^ 
used to be, and is, recited in connection with these rituals. 
The ceremony is now commonly called the Vastuyaga. It 
oonsiats in the worship of the Vastupurusha or the Vastunara 
not only in connection with building operations but also in 
connection with other ceremonials. 

These rituals show that their original object centred round 
the cleaning and the purification of the ground selected 
for the building operations; Thus the Isvalayana (III 3-7), 
the Ehadira (IV, 2-6-18),. the Gobhila (IV. 7) and the 
Spastamba (VII. 17) Grihya Sutras lay down elaborate rules 


(D Rig Veda VII. 54, 1. 


for selecting the ground and the Hiranyakesi Grihyasutra 
(I. o. 27-29) cites the process for propitiating the 
ground. This ceremony of propitiation is called, in the Gri- 
hyasutras, the Vaatusamana ceremony. The word Vastu was 
literally interpreted thus “Vasanti praninah yatra”, i. e. ‘’{a 
place) where living beings reside”. Later on it came to 
include not only the site but also the dwelling built upon 
it, and later still bedsteads, the hammocks, thrones etc. 

The Big Veda hymn already referred to, invokes Vastos- 
pati as the special deity supposed to preside over building sites 
Hei’e the word Vastospati has been differently explained. 
One commentator took it to mean ‘the lord of the building site'^ 
According to Devaraja Jajva, Vastu means the Antariksha 
and Vastospati indicates all heavenly deities. According to 
this view Vastospati seems to have been taken as a general 
name for all the deities. While explaining the Rig Vedio 
verse, Sayana takes Vastu to mean a house. According to him 
Vastospati was the god who protected the housed. This 
meaning has also been accepted by late Monier Williams in 
his Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 

Vastospati was however one of the names of Indra the 
wielder of the thunderbolt and this word was taken as a synonym 
of Indra in all Sanskrit lexicons from that of Amara downwards. 
This earliest association of Indra as house protector with the 
rituals connected with building operations perhaps indicates 
nature of the original structure which necessitated a prayer 
for protection from the wielder of the thunderbolt. The other 
gods worshipped along with Indra were Soma, Yama, Varuna 
■Vayn.* 

The deity now worshipped in building operation is not 
however, Indra, but a demi-god named Vastu-purusha or 
Vastunara^ the mythical origin of which is found in all treatises 

(®) ‘Vasto grihaksbetrasya pati-radhiBbthatS.’ 

(3) ‘VSstospaie grihasya pSlayitri deva’ (Rig feda VII. 54. J) 

(*) Gobhila IV, 7 . 41 ; Hiranyakesi 1. 8. 28. 


dealing with architecture. But the interesting fact is that, 
though the object ot worship is Vastu-nara, the hymn to Indra 
is still recited during the ceremony. This indicates the impor- 
tance of the particular hymn for the builder of a house. 

The details of this worship again seem to disclose a clue to 
the origin of building operations. Vastu in the sense of the 
ground underneath a building is said to consist of either 
eightyone or sixtyfour padas. A squai’e subdivided into smaller 
squares, nine or eight on each side, will make the total number 
of squares eighty-one or sixty-four ,5 with a central square, 
in each case, in the middle of which the diagonals meet. The 
point where the diagonals meet is the centre of the site. This 
central part of the site has been an object of special veneration 
from very earliest times. Gobhila (IV. 7, 27-41) enjoins the 
placing of the sacrificial fire in the middle of this site. Khadira 
(IV. 2-19) directs that the sacrifice of fat (of the animal) and 
milk-rice, should be performed here. Asvalayana (II. 8) refers 
to the existence of a central post at this point. The idea of a 
central post inside the dwelling indicates that the primitive 
house was a construction over and ai’ound this post. The 
shape of the construction seems to suggest a close resemblance 
to a shady tree which provided shelter to the primitive man 
from the sun and rain, at a time when housebuilding was un- 
known. 

Thus we may infer that the earliest building in India was 
made after the model of a tree. This is curiously supported 
by an account in the Markandeya and the Vayu (Oh 8) Puranas® 
The passage in the Markandeya Purana as translated by Mr. 
Pargiter runs thus .-—“Living on mountains and by the sea- 
side^ they (men at the beginning of the creation) lived 

(*) Each of these squares had a presiding deity who was to be wor. 
shipped according to later vastusastras. From this originated the 
system of placing figures of gods in the various directions of a 
temple. 

(®) Vayupurana Ch- 8 (a) Markandeya P. (Ch. 49.) 

(^) Prom the context, the word ‘sebinyo’ seems to mean ‘living in’ 
rather than ‘offering worship to’. 


wholly without habitations {v. 15). Strife sprang up in conse- 
quence; their faces felt cold and heat and hunger. Then for 
the sake of combination and resistance they made towns at 
first ; and they resorted to fortresses in inaccessible deserts 
and wastes, in mountains and oaves ; also they industriously 
constructed with their own fingers an artificial fort 
on trees, mountains and in water, (verses 84-36) As trees 
wei’e their first kind of houses, so, with a remembrance of all 
that, those people built their houses. As some bi’anohes of a 
tree go in one direction and others go in another direction, 
and some rise upwards and some bend downwards, even so 
they fashioned the branches in their houses. Those branches 
became the rooms (Salas) in the houses in consequence among 
the people (verses 52-54),” A similar account is found in the 
Samarangana Sutradhara (Oh. 6) which is also quoted below; — 
“In the TretaYuga, men used to sport with the gods 
in gi’oves, hills, rivers, lakes and forests, (verse 3). They 
secured all sorts of enjoyable things from the Kalpa-druma 
(or the wishing-tree) (v. 15). Having lost the Kalpa tree they 
began to dwell on other trees (v. 22). But gradually they 
were disgusted with trees and began to chop them off with 
stone and began to build houses. Remembering the form of the 
Kalpadruma, they constructed their houses consisting of one, 
two, three, four, seven and ten Salas, (v. 35-36)”. 

This account which we find in the Samarangana Sutradhara 
corroborating the one quoted from the Markandeya Purana 
and the importance attached to the central post, as evident 
from the rituals, suggest that the primitive building, devised 
on the model of a tree was one with a central post as the 
trunk and the thatches in 'all directions as the out-stretched 
branches of a tree. This flimsy character of the building 
also necessitated invocations to Indra and other gods of the 
wind and rain. 

This earliest connection of primitive dwellings with the: 
tree appears all the more probable as we find that the vege* 


table kingdom wm the first to be utilised for all necessary 
materials of housebuilding. The central post was beyond 
doubt the trunk of a tree. The rules relating to the rituals 
directed that the post should be placed into holes previously 
partly filled up with certain aquatic vegetables, presumably as 
a protection against white ants and damage by fire. Thus the 
Asvalayana Grihya Sutra (II. 8-14) directs that “into the pits in 
which the posts are to stand, he should have an Avaka i. e. (the 
water plant oalIed)Slpa,Ia put down; then fire will not befall him*’. 
The classification of pillars, in later times, into the Vishnu- 
kanda (pillars with eight faces), Brahmakanda (pillars with 
four faces), Rudrakanda (round pillar) and the like, points to 
the trunk of the tree (called kanda) being synonymous with 
the shaft of the pillar.® Again the door jambs were called the 
Sakhas (the branches) from the use of branches of trees in 
their construction. The lintel of the door-way was similarly 
known as 'udumbara’ or udumbara in Sanskrit and urummara 
in Pali (Jatakas,) evidently from the use of the fig wood in 
making these pieces. The ropes were made out of the Kusa 
grass (Satapatha Brahmana, HI. 7. 1.-19). All these facts 
seem to indicate that wood formed the usual material for the 
construction of buildings in the initial stage. The earliest 
references in the Pali Jatakas, the Arthasastra and the 
Ramayana also show that buildings were generally made of 
wood. 

That wooden architecture pi’evailed in India for a long 
time was concluded by scholars from the fact that even in later 
ages when other materials came to be used, the buildings were 
made after their wooden models. The oldest monumental 
relics still available in the numerous cave dwellings in various 
parts of India bear unmistakable traces of these models. The 
pillar, the arch, the door and the mouldings of the early oaves 
all disclose their indebtedness to structural edifices built with 

(*) The actual words used is ‘KSuta’. Some scholars think this to be a 
later Tariation of the word ‘kSnda’ 
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wooden materials. Tims writes Sir John Marshall, “These 
materials left their character deeply and permanently 
impressed on Indian Architecture. From the use of the 
bamboo came the curvilinear type of roof which was afterwards 
reproduced in cut timber and subsequently in stone, and from 
which were evolved the familiar chaitya arches used over 
doorways and windows. Log capitals were imitated in stone, 
and the more finished timbering of walls, roofs, and gateways 
in the same mateifial, every detail down to the nail-heads 
being copied with sedulous care and accuracy by the masons 
of later days. As a protection against destructive insects, 
wooden posts were set in jars of earthen ware, and from these 
resulted the ‘pot and foliage’ base, so beautifully developed in 
the Gupta age.”® It should nob be inferred, however, as 
some scholars have done, that the stone buildings possessing 
traces of such wooden construction are to be looked upon as 
the earliest specimens of construction in stone. When for the 
first time wood gave place to harder materials cannot be 
ascertianed at the present state of our knowledge of Indian 
Archaeology. The only conclusion possible is that wood and 
the vegetable world supplied the materials first utilised by the 
Indians in their building operations ; and their use was so 
universal as to leave its trace long afterwards, even in building 
of as late a period as that of the Orangal Kirfci stambha (thir- 
teenth century A. (See Chap. XXVIII). 

Besides this investigation into the earliest possible nature 
of Indian architecture, the origin of some of the later forms of 
architectural constructions may be traced from references in 
the early literature of India. Attempts in this direction 
have been made by several scholars of whom Mr. Havell’s 
name is most noteworthy. His symbolical interpretations of 
the various forms of Indian architecture have already been 

(•) Cambridge History of India Vol 1, p. 617. 

(»®) Even nowadays in Bihar briofebnildings .are supported on wooden 
posts. ' . r- .. , _ - 
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referred to. Even in the above quotation from Sir John Mar- 
shall’s writing, we find an attempt to explain the Grupta 
bases by referring to an alleged early custom. It may be 
noted that most of the Indian pillars are octagonal and even 
early literature such as the Pali Jatakas, refers to such octaga- 
nal pillars. The explanation for this inclination on the part 
of the Indians to make the pillars eight faced may be sought in 
the injunctions of the Brahraanas to make the Yupas or stakes 
eight sided (vide Kef. to Satapatha and Aitareya Brahmanas 
above.'' 

The plans of Indian buildings might have arisen from 
a similar direction in the G-rihya Sutra. Thus Gobhila (IV. 
7.12-13) says “(The site of the house) should have the form 
of a brick or it should have the form of a round island” i. e. it 
should be either square or rectangular (Asvalayana II. 8. 9-iO) 
or round. It is perhaps from these injunctions with regard to 
the site, that the buildings also took their forms. Most of the 
Indian temples, at least the early ones, are square or rectan- 
gular in ground plan. Round temples, however, were not 
unknown in ancient India which is apparent from their 
representations on the Bharhnt rails and from the remains of 
such ones excavated by Prof, Bhandarkar at Nagari.'® 

The Satapatha Brahmana again, while laying down the 
rules for the construction of a Smasana or burial mound, 
relates some interesting legends regarding their shape and 
some other features. As these Smasanas were the prototypes 
of the Stupas, afterwards so favourite a construction with 
the Buddhists, these legends well deserve attention. Thus the 
Satapatha Brahmana says'® “four cornered (is the sepul- 
chral mound). Now the gods and the Asuras, both of them 
sprung from Prajapati, were contending in the four regions. 
The gods drove out the Asuras, their rivals and enemies, the 

(^1) For origin of other matters relating to pillar see later vedic 
injunctions (Oh. II) 

( 12 J “Excavations at Nagari "—Memoirs of Arch, Survey No. 4, 

(^®) Satapatha Brahmana XIII, 8. 1-4, 



regions, and being regionless, they were overcome. Wherefore 
the people who are godly make their burial places four cor- 
nered whilst those who are of the Asiira nature, the Easter- 
ners and others make them round.” In the second Brahmana 
the same legend of the fight between the Devas and Asuras is 
related, after which it is said, “Those who are godly people 
make their sepulchres so as not to be separate from the earth, 
whilst those people who are of Asura nature, the Easterners 
and others, make their sepulchral mounds so as to be separated 
from the earth, either on a basin or on some such thing.” It 
seems most probable that the legend related here about the 
fight between the Devas and the Asuras is based on some 
long forgotten strife between the Indian Aryans and the 
Assyrians of the soil.** Recently discovered civilisation on 
the site of Mohenjo-dai’o has been spoken of by some scholars 
as being related to that of the Sumerians, the forerunners of 
the Babylonians and the Assyrians. Thus the problem of the 
probable connection between the Assyrian and the Indian 
civilisation must wait to be solved by future excavations on 
that site. Before that can be done, from the legends of the 
Satapatha Brahmana we may infer that the round shape of the 
Buddhist stupas and the bases under them were imitations from 
those constructed by some non-Aryans in India, whereas the 
Hindus always built square stupas without any such base.*® 
The earliest stupas indeed had no base and the square 
stupas of the Hindus were found by Prof. Bhandarkar during 
his excavations at Nagari. Another reference in the same Brah- 
mana seems to be very interesting. Thus it is said, “They 
now fix'pegs round it. One in front, a Sami one on the left, 
one behind, of Varana, a Vritra peg on the right”. Are we 
to take this custom as the source of the later custom of erec- 
ting four toranas or gateways on four sides of the Buddhist 
stupas^? 

(It) Vide “Asoka” by Prof. Bhandarkar, p . 217-19: 

0 ») The matter has been discussed again in Ch. XXYII ; ; 
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Thus the ancient rites and sonae of the customs suggest to 
us a probable origin of Indian architecture. The invocation to 
Indra and the other gods of rain and wind, the reference to 
the central post in the room, the placing of aquatic vegetables 
in the pits for such posts, references in the Markandeya 
Parana and the Samarangana Sutradhara and the architectural 
terms of later ages and even the earliest available monuments 
all go to suggest the character of the primitive building scheme 
of India. Other rites or legends have also been referred to as 
pointing to the origin of several forms of Indian architecture. 
The development was one “from the log cabin to the white 
house”, from the humble cottage of leaves to ostentatious 
temples and palaces. 








Chapter ll 

Archiiecfure in fke Rigveciic Period 

The importance o£ the Rigreda as the earliest available 
record of Indian civilisation is universally admitted. “Though 
the secular poems” writes Macdonell, “are very few in 
number, the incidental references are sufficiently numerous 
to afford materials for a good picture of social condition of 
India”. The study of the Rigveda is, therefore, essential 
for a proper understanding of ancient Indian architecture. 

The very first point to be noted is that architecture had 
already come to be closely associated with religion j and the 
building of a structure was recognised as a religious act. The 
Vastu or the site of a building is conceived as being presided 
over by a deity called “Vastospati” invocation to whom must 
have been necessary whenever a new house was built. Two 
chapters in the seventh Mandala deal entirely with invocations 
to that god (VII.54 and 55), where he is prayedlfor'an excellent 
abode (svabesa) free from disease and full of wealth and cattle. 
In another verse he is propitiated so that a pillar may be 
strong and firm in its place (VIII.17.14). In a hymn in the 
55th chapter of the VII Book, Vastospati 'seems to have been 
identified with Indra (verse S). The identification of these 
two gods was accepted in later times in the lexicons. Vastos- 
pati is again identified in the Rigveda with Tvastrin, the car- 
penter of the gods (V.41.8). Later Silpa Literature describes 
‘Tvasta' as the master architect. Thus according to a tradi- 
tion mentioned in the Manasara, he was the son of Viswakar- 
ma (of. Silparatnam), The disciples of Tvastrin were the 
Ribhus who are also invoked in many of the hymns. Visva- 
karma, famous in later literature as the architect of the gods, 
is not referred to in the Rigveda as having any special connec- 
tion with house-building. He is ihtoked as the creator of the 
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universe as a whole (X. 6. an 13-14 ; (681-82)’ and it is 
quite natural to suppose that the later tradition about Visva- 
karma had its origin in the Eigvedic verses. In addition to 
these gods, the epithet, Vasu (the giver o£ a dwelling) or 
“grihapati” (Lord of the house) was attached to many other 
gods such as Agni, Soma, the Maruts and so on. The invoca- 
tion to these gods was undoubtedly necessary at the time of a 
special ceremony performed before entering a new house. This 
ceremony is hinted at in a hymn where it is said that “the 
wise, (first) honouring Agni, as they do a dwelling, worship 
him etc. “(1.67.5). This simile shows that before a house was 
put to use, a worship was offered to it. These ceremonials in 
connection with building operations were elaborated in a later 
age and they are performed even at the present day, when the 
same old Eigvedic verses are repeated. These ceremonials 
are described in detail in all works on Architecture, the Pura- 
nas and other cognate works. In the Pali Jataka stories, the 
ceremonial is referred to as the “Pasadamangalam”. Worship 
of doors and of the sacrificial post (Eig. III. 8) further proves 
the close connection of architecture with religion. 

Prom occasional references to prescribed measurements foll- 
owed in building a structure, it may be inferred that building 
operation had come to be recognised as a system and not a 
haphazard action. A hymn has been explained by Say ana to 
refer to the system of making a piece of land slope towards the 
east .(II .15.3). The Gobhila Grrihya Sutra while laying down 
rules for the selection of a site directs thus “Let him select the 
site for building his house on even ground on which the waters 
flow off to the east or north” (V.7.3). The Eigvedic hymn, 
therefore, proves the existence ol rules for selecting the 
site for a building, even in the Eigvedic period. 

The ceremonials connected with building operations, the 
measurements followed, and the rules for the selection of the 
land, thus, form the nucleus from which the Indian science of 
architecture, later on incorporated as the Vastuvidya, had deve- 


loped. Another reference in this connection is very interesting. 
In an invocation to Mitra and Varuna^VII, .SS. 13) it has been 
said that Mitra and Vanina poured a common effusion in a 
waterjar from the midst of which rose ‘Mana’ and Vaaish- 
tha. The birth of Mana from a jar shows, and Sayana actually 
says, that Mana was another name of Agastya who is famous 
as “Kumbhajata” i. e. born from a kurabha (Jar). This story is 
related in the Matsyapurana ch. 61. Agastya was acknowled- 
ged by later writers on Architecture as a preceptor of the 
Vastuvidya, and from the name Mana (which means measure- 
ments) given to him in the Rigveda, it may be inferred that 
Agastya might have been connected with Architecture even 
during the Rigvedic age.^® Vasishtha was also known as a 
preceptor of Vastuvidya. He might have been another 
Vasishtha. 

Nearly thirty different words were used in the Rigveda to 
refer to dwelling places, but very few of them give any idea 
about the characteristics of a building. The word "chhardi” 
occurs frequently and must have denoted the roof of a house. 
In one hymn (IV. 2. 5) there is a reference to a “Sabha” 
which may or may not indicate any edifice of that name but 
may simply mean an assembly. The expressions “Durona”, 
“Duryasu” have been derived from the word “Dur” meaning 
a door and therefore must refer to structures having doors. 

Thei’e are no references to the materials used in construc- 
ting the houses. Tvasta and Ribhu who, as has already been 
said, were the master architects, are said to have constructed 
many small articles for Indra. Thus Tvasta sharpened (Tataksha) 
the farx whirling Vajra or thunderbolt of Indra (I. 32.2.) and 
made a spoon for him. In all the references the verb used is 
‘Tataksha’ which means chipping of wood. But other referen- 
ces show that the word meant not only chipping of wood but 

The famous treatise on Architecture called the Manasara may thus 
be a summarised version of Agastya’s works on Architecture. 
Another work the sakaliidhik&ra is attributed to Agastya. (Ram 
Raj). The matter is further discussed in Chapter XVIII, 
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also working in other materials. Thus Tvasta framed the 
well-made, golden and many-bladed thunderbolt for Indra 
(I, 85.). In another hymn the Vajra is called ‘Ayasa’ or 
metallic (X. 48). Tvasta was thus not only a carpenter but 
might have been a worker in gold and other metals. The 
verb 'Tatakaha’ therefore need not be taken to mean chipping 
of wood only. From references to Tvashta, therefore, it is 
evident that the master architect was a carpenter and must 
have used wood as the general material for a building, but 
other materials might as well have been used. The word 
‘Takshaka’ is explained in later works on Architecture to 
mean one of the masons engaged in building operatioM, his 
especial duty being to give a thick or fine shape to the stone, 
wood or the bricks used in a building.” From the referen- 
ces in the Rigveda, therefore, we may conclude that wood was 
the chief material for constructing a building. 

A more substantial and ostentatious structure must have been 
hinted at by the word “Harmya” which occurs at least twelve 
times in the Rigveda. Thus Vritra was detected, or placed, 
in a dark ‘Harmya’ (Tamasi Harmya) (V. 32. 5). The shutting 
up of men’s eyes rendering them stationary or unconscious 
is compared to the fixity or insensibility of the Harmyas 
(VII. 55. 6). The expression “Innocent (Subhra) as ohildi*en 
residing in the (Paternal) mansion” (VII. 56. 16), perhaps 
indicates by the epithet ‘Subhra’ the whiteness or shining 
character of the building as much as the innocence of the 
children. The coming down of Surya’s rays from above the 
sky has been implied by the expression “from above the 
Harmya” (Harmyebhyah) (VII. 76. 2) which perhaps indicates 
either the considerable height of the buildings of the Harmya 
class or its position on the top of a house. The meaning of the 
word **Harmya” is often found in later treatises to be ‘a room 
on the upper part of a house”.” Indra is called a destro- 

(‘*) Mayamatam Ch. V. 20 . ‘ , 

(‘ ®) Buddhaghosa, commentary on Onllavagga ; Samarangana 18. 9|. 
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yer of the Harmyas, perhaps ol the Asuras (IX. 71. 4,; 78. 3). 
Indra’s strength in all the other hymns is praised with refer- 
ence to his destruction of the strong cities (Pui“) of the Asuras. 
The substitution of the word ‘Harmya’ for ‘Pur’ in this verse 
and the reference to Vritra’s dark Harmya (see above), there- 
fore, undoubtedly show the substantial character of the 
Harmya buildings. 

The epithet "Dhruva” attached to a house (III. 54. 20. il. 
41.5 etc), to indicate its fir-mness; is interesting on account of 
the fact that “Dhruva” was the name of a special class of 
building described in the later Silpasastras.^** 

The strength and stability of the Bigvedic houses cannot 
be determined without a consideration of the Puras or cities 
referred to in many passages of the Eigveda. Indra is said to 
have destroyed the ninetynine cities of the Asura Sambara. 
Sometimes there is no indication as to whom the city belonged. 
In other places the epithets Dridha (V. 19. 2), Drimhita etc. 
are used without the mention of the word ‘Pura’. In some 
oases, these epithets may refer to the forts, the existence of 
which. may also be inferred from expressions such as ‘Dux’gani’, 
and artificial barriers (Kftrimas). The epithets and verb used, the 
latter always implying bi’eakingby force, and the use of adverbs 
denoting application of force, prove, that the Puras were so 
strong as to require the force of a god to demolish them. The 
epithet ‘Ayasi’ often applied to the Puras signifies, if not the 
real existence of iron forts, the strong nature of the fortifica- 
tions. One single reference to the hundred cities made of 
stone (Aamamayasi) occui’s in Eigveda IV. 30. 20. Muir in his 
Original Sanskrit Texts (Vol. V. p. 454) remarks, “Even if we 
should suppose this was a mythological reference to the aerial 
cities of Asuras (Of. X. 67. 8), it might be received as an 
evidence that they had their prototype stone-built cities on the 
earth, a circumstance in itself by no means improbable in 

(^®) Visvabarmaprakasa CL:, 2.103 , . ^ . 
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tracts of country bordering on the bills where atone is abun- 
dant”. This passage shows that the walls, at least, of the 
fortifications were made of harder materials than mei’e bamboo 
or planks. Cities with hundred enclosures or fortifications 
(satabhuji) are referred to in I. 166.8; VII. 15. 14, which, 
according to Muir, “no doubt suggest the idea of forts oonsis- 
ting’apparently of a series of concentric walls, as actually 
existing in the country at that time.” Another epithet 
“Subhra” applied to the Pura, perhaps refers to the white 
washed walls of the city or to some shining materials of 
which the walls or the houses were built 

Whether stone-built (or strong) Puras refer also to the buil- 
dings therein being constructed of that material, cannot be 
definitely ascertained. Macdonell says '‘there is nothing to 
show that they (puras) were inhabited, much less that Pur even 
meant a town or city, as it did in later times (Sanskrit Lite- 
rature p. 158. Macdonell). According to him the Puras were 
fortified enclosures erected at the time of some danger, without 
any houses in them. But several Hymns may be taken to 
refer to the existence of private citizens ; in a Pur (city). The 
strong fortifications and the presence of civil population therein, 
if considered together, may warrant us to conclude that the 
Pura was neither an ordinary village nor a mere fortified 
enclosure without any private habitation. The question arises 
is whether from the references to stone-built Puras we may 
also conclude the existence of stone-built houses in the 
Rigvedic period. The remarks of Prof. Wilson are just to the 
point. He says, “Whether the notion of masonry be confined 
to the walls or extended to the dwellings, it indicates familia- 
rity with something more substantial than mere hovels” 
(Rigveda Vol. Ill Notes on IV. 30. 20).“ 

Whatever materials might have been used in building the 

(2») Rigveda I. 24 189. YI. 2. 7 ; IX. 107.10. 

If the ancient Mohenjodaro people are identified with the Asuras 
of the vedas, it indicates existence of brick-bnilt and perhaps 
also stone built buildings in the Rigvedic period. 



Rigvedio houses, many are the I’eferences which show that 
they were made on an established system, in bigger scales and 
affording more comforts than mere hovels. Thus “the invoker 
of the God Agni pervades the measured station of the altars 
(Parimita sadma)”. The eastern quarter is said to have been 
measured {Vimimaya manaih) as is a chamber (11,15.3.). The 
sacrificial stake is said to have been measured with a careful 
measurement (Sumiti Miyamano). These references to the 
carefully measui’ed structures prove the sense of symmetry 
and proportion of the Rigvedic Indians. The extensive scale 
of houses is signified by epithets such as “Pfithu”, “Sampra- 
tha” (thick), Mahi, Vrihat, Uru (great), Dirgha, Gabhira 
(deep i. e., with reference to the width of a house) and so on. 
The house of Varuna is described as “having a vast area and 
having thousand doors in it (Sahasra dvaram)” (VII.88.5,). In 
another place Mitra and Varuna are said to have remained in 
a firm (dhruva) elegant house, built with a thousand columns 
(sahasra sthuna). The house of Bhoja is compared to a tank 
(Puskariniva Vesma) and is delightful (citram) like the dwelling 
of the gods (X. 107. 10.), which may refer to the decorations 
over the house (Otherwise the comparison with a tank does 
not become clear). The above I’efefenoes therefore prove the 
elaborate and artistic nature of the buildings of the Rigvedic 
period. 

There are several expressions in the Rigveda which have 
been explained by Sayana as refex'ring to^maay-storeyed houses. 
Parjanya is invoked for granting a shelter (saranam) and a 
house (Sarma) which is described as “having three Dhatus 
(Tridhatu)”. The word “sarma”, according to Sayana, means 
a house or happiness, and “Tridhatu” either three-storeyed 
or “the three ingredients of human body”. In another place 
the word “Tridhatu” is explained as “residing in three places”. 
The uncertainty as to the meaning of this word, therefore, pre- 
vents us from coming to a definite conclusion. The same 
diflfioulty is also met with in the explanation of the word 



"Trivarutha”. The Maruts are invoked to grant a dwelling 
which should be "trivavutha” (VIII 18.21.). Sayana takes the 
word to mean either a shelter against the three sources of dis- 
tress viz. the sun, rain, and cold, or “a thi’ee •storeyed dwelling’'. 
In IX.97.47, the word has been used as an epithet of Sarma. 
In VIII.18.20, we have the word without the prefix “three”. 
There too Sayana takes “Varutha” as meaning a shelter 
against sun, cold etc; and thereby referring to a house. Unless 
the meaning of these words is precisely explained, nothing 
can be said definitely about the existence or non-existence of 
many-storeyed houses in the Bigvedio period.^* 

Indians were skilful builders of dams or embankments 
from a very early time ; and the references to ‘Smasa’ mean- 
ing a (dam) point to its existence in the Rigvedic period. 

The doors formed an important feature of all the houses, 
as is evident from the special worship offered to them. The 
large number of doors attached to a house has already been 
referred to, thousand doors denoting the largeness of the 
number. On the door, perhaps forming the jambs, stood a 
Yupa (post). The strength of the door was a matter of special 
observation and often a good object of comparison indicating 
stability and strength (I. 51. 14). The door is called dvar, 
dura, bara, khani and so on. In one hymn (I, 188. 5) doors 
are described as “Virat, samrad, prabhvi, vahbi and bhuyasi’’ 
meaning “variously and perfectly radiant, manifold, excellent, 
many and numerous”. 

References to pillars are found all through the Rigveda. 
Sthuna, Stambha, Skambha or Viskambha are the several names 
of pillars referring to both free-standing pillars and supports. 
Several other words such as Upamit, Meta, Upamat, Dharuna 
etc. are used to refer only to the supports. Many gods are 
compared to pillars in respect of the support they afford to the 

(**) The word-Dhatn-in connection with buildings is used in tbe Siipa- 
Sastras as referring to the various (seven) parts or the materials 
of a building (Silparatnam, Ch. 16,121-23.) 
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worshippers or to the firmament (I. 59. 1; III. 31. 12; IV. 5.1.) 
Reference has already been made to the thousand-pillared 
house of Varuna. The ‘’Sahasra-sthuna” houses are mentioned 
in many places in the Jafcaka stories and in the great epics 
and seem to hare been very much liked by the Indians. The 
use of the two words ‘Yupa’ and ‘Sthuna' indicates that they 
are synonymous and that the shape of the pillars at that time 
resembled that of the sacrificial stakes. The octagonal pillars 
of later periods seem also to point to the same fact. 

The post or the Yupa which had to be erected at the time 
of a saci’ifioe was worshipped with mantras (III. 8) before it 
was set up on the ground; and from these mantras we may 
form an idea of its shape. It was undoubtedly constructed 
from a tree as is evident from the term “Vanaspati’’ which 
was used while addressing it. The Yupas were set up to the 
east of the altar where fire burned. They are said to have been 
measured with great care, which shows that the measurement 
was made in strict conformity to the injunctions laid down in 
the Brahmanas and the Kalpa-Sutras. When their number 
exceeded one, they were ranged in rows. On the tops were 
hung several garlands. The ‘Svarus’ or chips are referred 
to in the Rigveda and they are explained in the Brahmanas as 
chips of wood cut off from the stake and inserted under a rope 
girding the lower part of the Yupa. On the upper part was set 
a ‘Oha§ala’ or a ring forming a head-piece. The Brahmanas 
supplement this description of a yupa by saying that it should 
have eight corners, from which it may be inferred that in the 
Rigvedic period too the yupas were octagonal in form. The 
octagonal pillars so common in Indian architecture seem to 
have originated from these yupas ; and they seem to have been 
specially liked by the Indians because of their association with 
the religious structure Yupas. The 'Ohasala* was the proto- 
type of the capitals of pillars of later days. The description of 
the Rigvedic Yupa should be studied along with the one 
found in the Brahmanas and the Epics, an actual reproduction 
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of whicli in stone may be seen in the Isapiir Yupa-Stam- 
bhas.®*® 

The sacrificial altar was the other structure connected with 
religion. The description of an altar occurs in X. 114. 3, which 
shows that it was quadrangular in shape. The word ‘Suparna’ 
in this hymn reminds one of the directions laid down in the 
Sulva-Sutras for making an altar in the shape of the bird, 
G-aruda, and also of similar descriptions of altars occurring in 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharat. 

The prevalence of the custom of burying the dead in the 
Rigvedio period is a matter of controversy among the scho- 
lars. Even if the deadbody itself was not placed inside the 
tomb, there are references in the Rigveda to show that mounds 
were raised over the bones or ashes of the dead. The expres- 
sion ‘Mrnmayam Grham’ (VII. 89) refers to these tombs. There 
is one whole chapter (X 18) in the Rigveda from which some 
idea of these mounds may be formed. The first construction 
described in this connection was a ‘Paridhi’, which indicates a 
circular structure encircling another. Sayana thinks that this 
Paridhi was made of stone. Whether stone was really used 
or not, it may safely be concluded that the structure was simi- 
lar to and thus a prototype of the Buddhist “Rails” found 
round the Stupas.^^ The ‘parvatena’ by which death is 
said to have been hidden inside should not refer to the pari- 
dhi, as Sayana takes it, but to the mound which was erected 
over the place, as is obvious from the form hinted by the word 
itself. Verse 13 shows that a Toga’ was then placed either as 
a lid over the urn containing the bone (as Sayana takes the 
word to mean) or over the mound itself. If the second mean- 
ing be correct we may infer that a piece of some hard material 
was placed on the top of the mound to protect it from the 
rains, from which arose the custom of facing the stupas with 
bricks or stone. Above the ‘Loga’ or by the side of the mound 

(**) Archaeological Survey Beports 1906-7. pp, 119 ff, 

(®^) Wilson’s notes on the verses, 


must have been erected a ‘Sthuna’ or a pillar. It was a univer- 
sal custom with the Buddhists to erect such a pillar by the 
side of the Stupas. Di\ Bloch, ho’wever, while excavating the 
site of Nandangarh, unearthed several wooden posts standing 
erect over two horizontal layers of clay alternating with straw 
and leaves. These layers contained a deposit of human bones 
and charcoal accompanied with a small golden leaf impressed 
with a female figure.'^® He identifies these remains with 
the Eigvedie burial mound and accordingly interprets the 
Bigvedic verses addi*essed to Prithivi as referring to the god- 
dess Earth whose figure was imprinted on the golden leaf. The 
sthunas, referred to above may be the pillars similar to those 
discovered by Bloch. His interpretation, however has not 
been universally aooepted.26 Leaving aside the doubtful 
points, we may infer the existence, in the Eigvedie period of 
burial mounds having a Paridhi and a pillar. The Grrihyas 
Sutras enjoin that the burial hymns of the Eigveda are to be 
i’ecited while placing the bones contained in an urn, under the 
ground; the ceremony being called 'Asthisamgraha’ (collection 
of the bones). 

Havell has noticed^ ^ a similaiuty between the Eigvedie 
burial mounds, and the Sudama cave; and Dubreiul has drawn 
our attention to the resemblance between those mounds and 
several South Indian structures with vaulted roofs. Whatever 
might have been the precise form of these mounds, there is no 
doubt that these Eigvedie mounds must have been the proto-' 
types of the Stupas of the Buddhists. The word ‘Stupa’ occurs 
at least twice in the Eigveda; but the meaning is, according to 
Sayana, a heap of rays. The word might have meant at that 
period, as it still does, a heap (of anything) though vedic 
scholars have taken it to mean ‘summit’. But in one of the 

(»») A. S. Reports 1906-07 pllM? ■' 

(**) Cambridge History of India Vol I, P616. 

Haveli—Handbook of Indian Art., . . - 

Dabrenil — Tedio Antiqnities, ■ . , ; : 
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passages of the Rigveda, the word perhaps indireotlj indicates 
a structure. The verse®® (I. 24. 7) may be translated as 
follows, “The king Varuna raises (dadhate) a stupa above the 
forest (vanasyordham) iu a place having no foundation (abu- 
dhne).” Although this translation may seem to contradict 
Sayana’s interpretation, it does not so really come in conflict 
with it; for, the stupa here refers to the heap of rays. From the 
above translation it is clear that the poet here suggests a com- 
parison between the heap raised by Varuna and a Stupa which 
was genex’ally built on a strong base ; but the power of the god 
Varuna was such that it enabled him to construct one without 
any base. This passage may, therefore, indicate the existence 
of mounds having a base called Stupas, even in the Rigvedic 
period. 

The above review of the condition of architecture as we 
find it in the Rigveda shows that architecture had already 
passed the primitive stage. The strong cities or forts des- 
cribed in the Veda, according to many scholars, refer to those 
of the Asuras only, who are identified by many with the 
Assyrians living in India®*. The indebtedness of India, as 
regards architecture, to the Assyrians is apparent from several 
ancient structures. It is therefore probable that the Asuras 
(Assyrians) of India were more advanced as regards their 
ai'ohitecture than the contemporary Rigvedic Aryans. The 
newly discovered civilisation at Mohenjodaro and Harappa 
may lend strong support to the opinion of the aforesaid 
scholars, but nothing can definitely be said before the excava- 
tions of those sites are clearly interpreted. 

In this connection we may recall the references to ‘Mana’ 
(Agastya) and Tvashta in the Rigveda. In later periods they 
were regarded as master architects of the Dravida School. 
Mr. J.O. Grhosh*® also tried to prove that Nagnajit, an architect 

(*•) Eigveda 1,24.7. 

(**) D. E. Bhaadarkar — Asoka, 

(»») J. C. Ghosh— Indian Culture Tol. VI 
See also Chap. X. 



and the Aaura King of Gandhara lived in the Eigvedic period. 
A Nagnajit was also later on regarded as a master architect 
of the Dravida School. We shall further discuss this matter 
(Oh. X) to show that there might have been an Asura or 
Dravida School of architecture in the Eigvedic period. This 
is perhaps to be identified with the architecture of the people 
whose remains have been found at Mohenjodaro and Harappa. 



Chapter ill 

Archifedure in the later Vedas and the 
Brahmanas. 



From the Rigvedio pei’iod, "whe have seec, the Indians 
began to develop several architectural traditions, which were 
most intimately associated with their religion. We have 
shown how some idea may be formed of the shape of the Vedi 
(altar) and the Ynpa (sacrificial stake) from the hymns re 
cited daring their construction. Civil .architecture must have- 
been in process of development when the Aryans came in 
closer contact with the original settlers, and acquired more 
intimate knowledge of the 'Paras’ of the Asuras. 

When we come to the later Vedio texts, the yajurveda, 
the Atharva Veda and the Brahmanas, we find many of the 
Rigvedio verses still in use. Hardly any new kind of religious 
structure had been evolved, and the gradual change in the 
building methods cannot be inferred from these later hymns. 
The White Yajurveda (Chapter 3-5), however, gives a descrip- 
tion of the construction of the Smasan (funeral mound) exis- 
tence of which was also known in the Rigvedio period (vide 
ante) which gives us an idea of the prototype of the Indian 
Stupas-Hindu or Buddhistic. (Vide “Origin of Indian Archi- 
tecture’’). 

The Black Yajurveda contains, numerous hymns relating to 
the Yupa (I. 3; VI. 3 etc.). One of these hymns supports the 
theory that the earliest structures in India had a symbolical 
significance. Of the Yupa, it is said (VI.3.4.) "What is dug 
in belongs to the Pitris ; what is above the part dug in, upto 
the girdle, belongs to men, the girdle belongs to plants. What 
is above the girdle, upto the top, to all gods ; the top to Indra, 
the rest to the Sadhyas”. These hymns may have given rise 



to the depictions of the figures or symbols of the Pitri, human 
beings, plants, Indra and the Sad hy as on the different parts of 
the Yupa. If Yupa be taken as the prototype of Indian 
pillars, we must try to show how far the decorations carved 
on the pillar conformed to this description in the Veda. The 
shafts of many extant pillars from the base upto the girdle 
contain human figures, and the girdles are generally decorated 
with leaves. The top of the Yupa might have contained the 
figui’eof the god worshipped (In the^Vedic period, perhaps a 
figure of Indra, the greatest of the gods). Later on this part 
of the Stambhas or Dhwaja set up in front of a temple con- 
tained a figure of the Vahana or the vehicle of the god — as for 
example, Graruda the Vahana of Visnu, the Bull of Siva and so 
on. The parts above the top, the entablature, belonged to 
the Sadhyas and we find the Indian entablatures generally de- 
corated with flying figures— the Sadhyas of the Vedie texts. 

The Atharvaveda contains the hymns recited during the 
building of a house (III. 12; IX. 8) and many architectural 
terms have been incidentally used in it. While describing 
the building operation, the Atharvaveda mentions the raising 
of the ‘Vamsa’ (beam) above the ‘Sthuna’ (post), and of the 
‘Upamit’, the ‘Pratimifc’ and the ‘Parimits’ of a ‘Sala’, These 
words refer to the vaidoiis supports of the roof which must 
have been similar to those of the modern Bengali thatches 
(Illustrated in Ha veil’s “Ancient and Medieval Architecture”) 
— the interstices of bamboos, lengthwise and breadth-wise, 
and short support of the roof. These terms, therefore, indL 
cate to some extent the nature of the oi’dinary dwelliag houses 
of the Atharvavedio period. This Veda further refers to 
houses, of varying shapes and sides, some being two-sided, 
others four-sided, six-sided, eight-sided and ten-sided. The 
Rigveda refei’s to ‘a lord of the house,’ (Vastospati); whereas the 
Atharvaveda refers to a “Mistress of»building” fIX 20). Pillars 
are called Sthuna as well as Skambha in the Atharvaveda. 

The Brahmanas contain elaborate descriptions of the forms 
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of the various religious struetures— the Yupa, the Vedi and 
the Smasana. The gradual development of Indian art may 
also be known from some of the Brahmanas. The word 
“Silpa” in the sense of a work of art is found in the Brah- 
manas. Thus in the Aitareya Brahmana (VI. 5. 27), we find 
the following passage, “They recite the Silpas. These are 
the works of art of the gods; in imitation of these works of 
art, here is a work of art accomplished — an elephant, a goblet, 
a garment, a gold object, a mule chariot are works of art”. 
Here the word Silpa is illustrated by objects such as an ele- 
phant, a goblet etc. Thus hand-made things or a sort of 
sculpture was recognised as a branch of Silpa. The use of 
these articles in a sacrifice, which were symbols of something, 
indicates thefearliest use of symbols by the Indians. All scho- 
lars agree that a sort of image worship had begun in India 
in the later Vedic and the Brahmana period. In the above 
mentioned passage some of the oult objects are clearly referred 
to. Again in the Kaushitaki Brahmana (XXIX. 5), it has 
been said “The Silpa is three-fold, dancing, music and sin- 
ging.” Thus in the Brahmana period Silpa meant the fine 
arts including sculpture, singing, dancing and music. 

- In the Brahmanas, as has been said, we meet with a sort 
of image worship. The cult objects have already been referr- 
ed to. In various rituals the wheel is used as a symbol of the 
Sungod, representing both its shape and motion. A piece of 
gold was often used as a symbol of the Sun. It is further 
believed that a leaf of gold with the figure of the earth- 
goddess carved on it was often placed along with the ashes or 
bones of the dead in the mounds eroted over them. In the 
Srauta and the G-rihya Sutras, images are clearly mentioned. 

The Aitareya and the Satapatha Brahmanas contain des- 
cription of the methods of construction and explanations of the 
forms of the Yupa. The Satapatha account gives fuller details; 


(® See Dr, J. N. Banerjee — Indian Iconography, 
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from which one may form a clear idea of the forms of later 
Indian pillars, (Vide “Origin of Indian architecture”). 

While describing an altar the Satapatha Brahmana (I. 2. 5.) 
says, “Measuring a Varna across on the west; three cubits long 
should be the easterly line. It should be broader on the west, 
contracted in the middle, and broad again on the east, for thus 
shaped they praise a woman”. In VII. 4 4 we further find a 
description of the Vedi, and in VIII. 1, a description of the 
Citi which was to be made of bricks. (Fire Altai’), 

The use of bricks in ancient India could not have been 
limited to sun-dried bricks only, as Sir John Marshall holds ; 
for, the bricks used in the ‘Oiti’ got burnt in the sacrificial 
fire and must have taught the Indians the knowledge of the 
process of burning bricks. The descriptions of the fire-altar 
as found in the Brahmanas may be supplemented by those in 
the Sulva Sutras. The injunctions laid down in these texts 
were actually followed in practice, as is evident from the 
descriptions of the fire-altar, contained in the Epics, 

The construction of the Smasana (Burial mound over the 
ashes or the bones of a dead man) is described in detail in the 
Satapatha Brahmana (XIII. 8. 1, 4) which, supplemented by the 
Rigvedio and Yajurvedic verses already referred to, gives us a 
clear idea of the earliest form of the Indian Stupa. The Aryan 
Stupas wex’e four-aided; the non-Aryan ones were I’ound. Square 
Hindu Stupas have been found in India. The Hindu Stupa 
rested on the earth, whereas the Asura Stupa was ei’ected on 
a base. The mound was then enclosed by a stone which per- 
haps indicates the stone casing or the rails round the stupas. 
Pegs were fixed on the four sides, which might have given 
rise to the custom of erecting a pillar on each of the four 
cardinal points around the Stupa. (Vide “Origin of Indian 
Architecture.) The description occurring in the Satapatha 
Brahmana further indicates the influence of Asura architecture 
on Aryan or later Indian architecture. 


The Aitareya Brahmana refers to Parvata and Harada as 
teachers of Nagnajib of Gandhara and these two sages are also 
mentioned in the Eigveda (IV. 15) : iNarada & Nagnajib 
later on came to be I’egarded as authorities on Vastuvidya (see 
oh. X) of the Drayida School. While describing the fire altar, 
the Satapatha Brahmana rejects the view of Xagnajit on 
the ground that he belonged to the kingly class. This matter 
will be discussed in a later chapter. 



Chapter iv 

Vistu-Vidyi in the Sufra Liferafure. 

Id the Rigveda and the IJrahmanas no direct reference to 
the existence of the VastuVidya can be traced ; though the 
existence of many of the rules of Vastu-Sastra may, as has 
been shown, be gathered indirectly from them. It is in the 
Grrihya Sutras that we first meet with several piunciples of 
Indian architecture which gradually developed into the 
elaborate Science of Architecture — The Vastu Vidya, 

The Sankhayana Grihya Suti’a describes in thi’ee chaptei’S 
(III, 2 If.) the ceremonials performed by a man when he 
builds a new house. First he draws, with an Udumbara 
(Fig tree) branch, three lines — one round the ground where 
the building is to be erected, then performs some sacrifices in its 
centre, and then erects the posts in pits dug for the purpose. 
When the house has been built, conformably to its proper 
dimensions, farther worship is offered to the posts and other 
parts of the building. '"He touches the posts, the two to the 
east with (the words) ‘‘Truth and Faith,” those to the south, 
with “Sacrifice and Grift”, those to the west, with "Strength 
and Power” and those to the north, with “The Brahmanas and 
the Kshatriyas,” The other parts are to be similarly 
touched — thus, the pinnacle with “Fortune”, the chief post, 
with “Law”, the two door jambs, with “Day and Night”, the 
roof with "Year” and the foundation, with “A Bull and 
Ocean”, Then he performs a sacrifice to Vastos-Pati, reciting 
the several Rigvedic hymns' and enters the new house with 
his family, saying, “Indra’s house is blessed, that I enter 
with my wife etc.” 

These ceremonials furnish important data for the proper 
underetanding of Indian arohiteotural principles. It is tp be 
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noted that the centre of the ground was held in high reve- 
rence. It was there that the first necessary rites were to be 
performed and the chief post fixed. The existence of the 
central post and the importance ascribed to it in the Sutras 
indicate that the earliest house of the Aryans, of a time when 
these ceremonials came into vogue, was one with a pillar in 
the centre, on which the stability of the house depended. The 
flimsy nature of the building is perhaps indicated by the 
invocations to Vastospati and Indra— the two being identified. 
The house was Indra’s house and was meant for protection 
against his arms— the thunder and rain (see "Origin of Indian 
Architecture”). 

Another important conclusion we may draw from the 
w^orship offered to the various parts of the building— the posts, 
the pinnacle, the door jambs, the roof and the foundation. 
These were to be touched and each had a symbolical meaning 
attached to it. This shows that from very early times 
architectural constructions had been invested with symbolical 
and mystic significance, each representing a particular aspect 
or condition of the human society. These traditions must 
have been handed down from generation to generation, and 
even when the original significance had been forgotten, the 
structures deviated very little from their original forms. 

The Isvalayana G-rihya Sutra contains three chapters on 
Vastu-Vidya (II. 7-9) in which are described, besides the 
ceremonials already mentioned, several new customs of the 
period. The selection and examination of the ground or site, 
the methods of which have been elaborated in later Vastu- 
Vidya, forms one of the most important subjects discussed 
therein. This examination is firstly based on the outward 
appearance of the site— the growth of trees and shrubs, eleva- 
tions and the depressions. The quality of the soil is next 
examined in two different ways. A pit is dug and is filled 
again with the earth taken out of it. If the cavity, is not 
entirely filled up by it, the soil is to be rejected ; if the 


oavifcy is exactly filled up by it the soil is of medium quality j 
and lastly if there is excess of earth after refilling it the soil 
is considered to be excellent. The next process is thus des- 
cribed — ‘'After sunset he should fill the site with water 
and leave it so through the night. If (in the morning) 
there is water in it, the ground is excellent ; if it is 
moist, it is of middle quality ; and if it is dry, it is to be 
rejected”. The colour and taste of the soil were to be 
next examined. Soil of a particular colour and a particular 
taste was considered suitable for a particular caste. Thus 
white soil with sweet taste was to be used by a Brahmin, red 
soil by a Kshatriya and yellow soil by a Vaisya and so on. 
The shape of the site was to be either quadrangular or square 
or oblong. 

The next rule dealt with in the Asvalayana Grr. Sutra 
refers to the construction of the inner chambers. The next 
Sutra lays downs — ^‘Tn the pits in which the posts are to stand, 
he should have an Avaka i.e. Sipala (a kind of water plant) put 
down ; then fire will not befall him.” This injunction proves 
that the earliest houses were supported on wooden posts ; and 
to save them from fire, aquatic plants were placed at bottom 
to keep them, moist. The central post is then worshipped, 
which indicates its special importance, as already noted. The 
Sankhayana Sutra enjoins that a sacrifice of cooked messes 
of food is then to be performed in the centre of the house. 

The Samaveda Gri. Sutras — The Gobhila and the 
Khadira deal with the subject in a more elaborate way and 
many new topics have been introduced. The selection of the 
ground is first made on the same principles as described 
before. The shape of the site should be like that of a 
brick or a round island. In other words it should be either 
quadrangular or circular. It should have natural holes all 
around which were undoubtedly intended to provide good 

Begulationa regarding the position of the doors of a house 
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are here found for fche firsts time. A special impurbauce was 
attached to the position of a door in the house. It was 
supposed that different positions affected the fortunes of the 
owner of the house in different ways. A particular position 
was considered benifioial, and a different position was con- 
sidered harmful. Thus one who is desirous of fame or strength 
should build the house with its doors to the east ; one who is 
desirous of children or of cattle, with its door to the north ; 
one desirous of everything, with its door to the South. 
Let him not build with its door to the west or with a 
back door” ( Gobhiia IV. 7. 15-19 ). The later 

Silpa Sastras elaborated the regulations relating to the position 
of a door, the nucleus of which may thus be noticed in the 
Grihya Sutras. 

The position of trees to be planted around the house 
was also clearly indicated -and people were forbidden to 
plant particular trees in a particular direction. Thus, one 
should avoid the Asvatthva to the east of the house, a Nyagro- 
dha to the west, and an Udumbara to the north. These regu- 
lations too are mentioned in the Hater works on Vastu 
(Of. Mat, Puran 255. 20-21 ; Brhat Samhita ; Agui Puran etc.) 

The next thing enjoined is the sacrifice of a black cow and 
the placing of the fire in the house. Offerings were then to be 
made to Vastospati and the various gods presiding over the 
cardinal and the intermediate points of the compass, viz. 
Indra in the east, then .Vayu in the north east, Yama in the 
south, the 'Pitrf in the south-west, Varuna in the west, Maharaja 
in the north-west, Soma in the north and Mahendra in the 
north-east. Downwards (towards the depths of the earth) 
worship should be offered to Vasuki, and upwards to the Sky 
and to Brahman. The simple worship of the Vastospati, as 
found in the Gfhya Sutras was gradually elaborated till in the 
later Silpasastras, the number of the gods worshipped was 
greatly increased (with the division of the site into ‘Padas’ 


81 or 64 in number witb a god in each pada). The later gods 
should be compared with the eaidier ones. 

It is in the Yajurveda G-rh. Sutras, that the earliest 
directions are found for building the house on auspicious days 
(Paraskara III. 4. 2). The auspicious moments are laid down 
in the Hiranyakesi Gr. Sutra (1. 8. 27). The sacrifice inside 
the house is enjoined in all the sutras of this Veda. The 
Paraskara enjoins offerings to a greater number of deities than 
what is found elsewhere. The touching of the posts and walls 
is described here also, but a different symbolical significance 
is ascribed to them. It is said that the eastern posts repre- 
sents ‘luck and glory’, the southern ones ‘sacrifice and sacrifi- 
cial fees,’ the western ones ‘food and the Brahmana’ and the 
northern ones 'vigour and delight*. The chief post, the pinnacle 
and the door Jambs are taken to symbolise the same things as 
are mentioned in the Sankhayana Gr. Sutra, The offerings 
to the presiding gods of the different quarters have also been 
enjoined, but some of the gods mentioned here are different 
from those in the Samaveda sutra. The Hiranyakesi Sutra 
contains a hymn addressed to the roof which is not to be 
found in the other Sutras. 

Thus the Grhya Sutras contain many matters which are of 
great importance for the architectural history of India. The 
ceremonials, as has been shown, indicate the earliest or the 
pre-historic form of the houses of the Aryans. The special 
esteem in which the oenti’al post is held may suggest that, 
though at the time of the Gfhya Sutras the houses had many 
posts, in earlier times the central post was the only one in a 
house, or at least it was its mainstay. The symbolical 
meanings attached to the various parts of a house show that 
Indian architecture had already been clothed in a mystic garb. 
The different methods of examining the proper site of a buil- 
ding and the allocation of lands according to colour and taste, 
to particular castes, and the worship of various gods, the 
auspicious moments for erecting a house, the regulations 


regarding the position of the doors and the trees are the prin* 
cipal subjects relating to Vastuvidya dealt with in the Grphya 
Sutras. These subjects were later on elaborated in the Vastu- 
Sastras and thus it is in these Sutras that we find the earliest 
traditions and principles of Indian architecture, which repre- 
sent the earliest form of tile Vastu-Vidya. 

The central post is called the Madhyama Sthuna and the 
roof was constructed with interstices of bamboos placed over 
the other posts and the central one. A particular kind of 
building was the Sabha which perhaps refers to the audience 
hall or the drawing room, special rules for the site of which 
are laid down in the Asvalayana Grr. Sutra. ThO' other 
chambers in a house were called the Sarana which were to be 
made in the intervening spaces between the two beams suppor- 
ting the roof. There is a reference to the bricks in these 
Sutras in connection with the forms prescribed for the building 
site but it is not possible to ascertain whether the bricks 
were burnt or sun-dried ones. 

The AsvalSyana Sutra farther contains a few Sutras 
(IV. 5. 5-8, and 6. 9-10) regai’ding the burying of the urns 
containing the bones and ashes collected from the funeral 
pyre. These Sutras throw some light on the several Rigvedic 
hymns (Book X) on the subject. It is almost certain, however, 
that the dfhya Sutras do not indicate the prevalence in India, 
of the custom of burying the dead at that time, although some 
have inferred it from the Rigvedic hymns. 

We should also refer here to the Sulva Sutras. The rules 
for different sorts of bricks required for the construction of 
the *Agni’, on the 'Agnikshetra’ (altar for vedio sacrifice), 
according to the Apastamba Sulva Sutra, lay down interes- 
ting details regarding the length, breadth and bend of bricks 
assigned to the. first class. The Apastamba Sutra goes on 
with the description of several classes with detailed accounts 
of their use in the particular portions of the altar. The size 
of the bricks depended upon the use for which they were 



intended and their corners were shaped according to the 
purpose. The layers in which they were to be placed are 
also mentioned. Baudhayana Sulva Sutra (Patala III) lays 
down rules for the construction of the altar shaped like a 
wheel with spokes. It makes mention of bricks of different 
sizes and the number required for the structures. The use 
of bricks in fire altars must have taught the early Indians, 
as has already been noticed, the knowledge of burnt bricks. 
Their use, therefore, may be traced to a very early period. 



Chapter V. 

Arckilecfure in the Age of the Ramayana 

Altliongli a great deal has been written on the subject by 
many Indologists of eminence yet the age of the Ramayana 
cannot be said to have been settled beyond dispute. It is 
still a matter of controversy. We may, however^ try to form 
from incidental references a fair picture of the state of 
architecture during the age of the Ramayana which is 
unanimously held to be an old epoch of Indian history. That 
there are in the Ramayana many interpolations of a later age 
is generally admitted. A thorough perusal of the references, 
however, shows that the descriptions, wherever they occur 
of buildings, towns and forts, are almost alike. This shows that 
the later poets, even while interpolating their own writings 
in the original epic, followed the old way of describing things. 
This continuity of old tradition may therefore help us to 
reconstruct the history of Indian architecture of a very 
early period. 

The descriptions of towns, palaces and forts show that 
Indian architecture had attained much advanced stage and 
that a science of architecture had already grown up. Experts 
in this science (Sthapaty4 nisthitan) were highly honoured by 
kings and their advice was always sought whenever any kind of 
structure had to be raised. Maya and Visvakarma were already 
famous as the two master-architects of the Asuras and the 
Devas respectively. In Kishkindhya Kanda (chap. 51 ) a 
story is told of how Maya acquired the knowledge of Silpa- 
sastra, the science of architecture, treasure of Usanas (Ausa- 
nasam dhanam) from Brahma. This legend shows that the 
treatises of Maya and Usanas i^ e. Sukra, which are lost, were 
alike in character. From the Matsyapurana we learn that both 
Maya and Sukra were once famous as two of the eighteen 
preceptors of the Yastuvidya (Science of Architecture). Other 



references to Maya and Visvakarma show that the former 
was an architect of south tndia, the latter of the northern, 
eastern and western parts of India, a part of the Deccan and 
even of Ceylon. 

The sacrificial rites involving animal sacrifices, which 
were performed at the time of a new construction and which 
are enjoined in the Q-rihya sutras and the later Silpa aastras, 
donob appear bo have become a matter of mere form without 
any special significance. This becomes clear to us when we see 
that people in the age of the Ramayana strictly observed these 
rites even when they constructed a small cottage. Ramachandra, 
for example, is said to have performed the “Vastupasamana 
ceremony” and the animal sacrifice, the “Vaisvadevavali” 
when he built even a temporary structure in the shape of a 
mere cottage on the Chitrakuta Mount.®® Technical words 
found in the later Silpa aastras also occur in the Ramayana. 
The terms ‘sthapati,’ ‘vardhaki’, ‘takshaka’ and sutradhara 
were used, to designate different classes of artisans employed 
in the construction of a house. In later Vastusastras the 
same terms have been given to different classes of artisans, 
and their respective functions have been defined. “Bhumi” 
meaning a storey occurs in “Anekabhumi (IV. 33), Sapta- 
bhauma (V. 2, 49)” etc. Houses and palaces had already been 
classified with their appropriate technical names according to 
their different characteristics, e. g. the Chatuhsala, the Padma, 
the Svastika, the Vardhamana houses, and the Vimana 
(palace) called the Pushpahvaya. All those names occur in 
later Silpa sastras and will be explained later on. Ports 
were also divided into four classes such as the river fort 
(Nadeya), the hill fort (Parvatya), the forest fort (Vanya), 
and the artificial fort (Kritrima) (VI. 3). 

Towns, forts and ‘antahpuras* (quarter for females) were 
protected by strong walls and ramparts ; and dibehes were 

^*) ir. 56, 23 and 32 

(®*) Mayamatam, T. 13-14, . r , ■ 



dug around to afford additional protection. Four elaborate 
gate-ways (gopuram) were erected for entrance into the city 
and each was approached by crossing a bridge erected over a 
ditch and supported by many pillars and platforms. The 
entrance was protected by strong doors and bolts. "Watch 
towers (attalaka) from which the mowements of the enemies 
outside the city walls were watched were also raised. These 
were the usual essential features of a town. This is apparent 
from the fact that they were not confined to Ayodhya alone 
but are also noticeable in the description of Sugriva’s capital 
in Kiskindhya and of Havana’s at Lanka. 

Palaces or ostentatious dwellings were known as Prasadas 
Vimanas. Harmyas and Saudhas. There are descriptive 
passages in which two or three or four of these terms have 
been used together indicating welLmarked differences between 
them and suggesting a classification of various types of buil- 
dings. Prasadas are described as Saptabhauma, A§tabhauma. 
Anekabhauma and the like ; and this perhaps show;8 that the 
name Prasada was usually applied to many-storeyed palaces. 
The existence of such many-storeyed houses in later times is 
attested to by the descriptions left by the Chinese pilgrims of 
such buildings as well as by the archaeological excavations at 
Nalanda, Sarnath and Kasia eto.®^ The Vimana type of pala- 
ces has been defined in some of the later treatises such as the 
"Vrihat Samhita and the Hayasirsha Pancharatra.®® Palaces 
were crowned with domes or pinnacles (sikhara, sringa etc.) 
and one type of Sikhara was also known as the Vimana, as 
the expression ‘Prasadagravimanesu’ signifies. The Saudha 
type of buildings must have derived their name from Sudha, 
lime or any kind of plaster, and as such perhaps referred to 
the white-washed buildings. The definite nature of the 
Harmyas cannot be ascertained; but the word is also found in 
the Vinayapitaka. Some palaces had many pillars. Thousand 

(**) “Excavations at Kasia” Arch. Surv. Rep. 1904-5 

(s«) Hayasirshapancharatra, Sanrakanda (V. R. S. Ms) 


columned palaces are twice mentioned in the Ramayana (V. 15 
and VI. 39). The Pushpaka class of palaces, already referred 
to, is described in details in the Agni Purana, and the 
Hayasirshapanoharatra.®® These passages are too long to 
be quoted. The Padma buildings were so called because 
their shape resembled that of a Padma (lotus).^^ Houses 
without a door facing the east were called Swastika and 
those without a door facing the south called Vardhamana.®® 
Besides these, there were buildings like the Vajra (thunderbolt) 
or Anku^a (the goad) in shape (V. 4, 5-7). In the Matsja 
Purana (Chap. 217) it is prescribed that cities were to be built 
in the shape of a Vajra. Buildings were provided with decor- 
ated gate-ways (toranas) and as many as seven separate court 
yards (Kaksha) each surrounded by a row of houses on all 
sides. Windows were provided for ventilation, and they were 
either latticed or covered with nets of gold and silver 
(Hemajala). These windows are most beautifully described in 
many passages, which show their importance as decorative 
elements in the buildings. Over the tops of houses, besides 
the .sikharas and sringas (pinnacles), were constructed the 
Chandraaalas. In Havana’s palace they were like the half or 
the full moon in shape. The vitankas or small holes ixnder 
the cornice for the habitation of pigeons or other birds 
are one of the other features mentioned. Balabhis were 
another class of structure attached to a building and probably 
meant balconies or sun-sheds under which the pigeons 
clustered as may be found from numerous descriptions in 
the Ramayana and in Sanskrit literature and the Silpasas' 
tras of later times (see Coomarswami j. A. 0. S. 1928-P, 260). 

In addition to these features, mention is also made of artis- 
tic attempts to decorate the houses, and the reference to 
statues or statuettes in this connection being most remarkable. 

(**) Agni Purana, Chap. 104, 11.12. 

(»J) Vrihat Samhita, Chap. 56, 23 
(**) Matsya Parana, Chap, 254, 3. 



Thus Eamaohandra’s paiaoe-torauas (gates) are said to have 
been decorated with golden statues (II. 15), and Bharata’s 
camp set with jewelled figures here and there Q^I. 80). In 
Lanka Ravana’s palace is described as containing many 
jewelled statues of birds, serpents, horses and of Lakshmi with 
two elephants on her sides (V. 7. 12 & 14). Figures of Lakshmi 
are found carved on the Sanchi and the Bharhut toranas 
and over the doorways of the Anantagumpha cave at Khanda- 
giri in Orissa and of many later temples. This indicated that 
the custom of depicting the image of Lak shmi on gates and 
doorways had been in vogue from remotest antiquity irres- 
pective of any creed or cult. This motif was thus a most 
favourite one with the Indiana and its mention in the Ramayana 
is therefore full of interest. Elaborate staircases are mentioned 
in many places. They were said to have been built of crystal 
and valuable materials. The columns were tastefully decora- 
ted and set with jewells. They were straight and all of the same 
size, and were evenly chiselled. Their number in a building, 
as has already been said, often rose to one thousand ; and this 
was a good device for enhancing the inner beauty of a building. 

Among the religious edifices may be mentioned the 
sacrificial halls (sabha), the altar for fire, temples of gods 
(devayatana) and ohaityas. No detailed description of a 
Sabha is found in the Ramayana, whereas the Mahabharata 
( Sabha Parva ) describes in details some of the famous 
sacrificial halls of the gods. They were generally temporary 
pavillions but sometimes they were built of bricks (Ramayana 
I. 13. 8). The sacrificial altar was made of various designs. 
Dasaratha’s fire-altar was made of bricks and had wings like 
those of 0aruda, and was twentyeight cubits in length. An 
altar resembling the shape of Garuda is enjoined in the 
Sulva Sutras. We have no means of guessing what form the 
Deva-temples took at that period. The ohaityas originally 
meant sacrificial altars, but as they were different from the 
fire-altars already referred to, we are probably to take them 


as the prototypes of the Biidhist chaityas. Another class 
of buildings referred to in the Eamayana as the ohaitya 
prasada (V, 15 & 43), is described as having thousand columns 
inside with staircases of coral and platforms of gold. The 
mention of the numerous pillars insicte this structure naturally 
suggests to the mind a building similar to the Buddhist 
chaityas of later times found at Karle, Ajanta and other 
places. The description of the ohaitya prasada in the 
Eamayana is therefore very remarkable. (See Chap, XXVI) 

Sacrificial stakes are also described in the Eamayana (1. 14) 
as being constructed by artisans and as having eight sides. 
The earliest sastras from the time of the Brahraanas lay down 
the rule of making the Yupas eightsided ; and thus eight sided 
pillars came to be a favourite type in Indian architecture. 

But although there are numerous descriptions of various 
kinds of architectural constructions in the Eamayana, the 
richness of poetic imagery used in them makes it difficult for 
us to ascertain the exact nature of the materials used in these 
buildings. Everywhere the poet praises the jewelled windows, 
staircases and pinnacles, the crystal floors and walls of 
gold and silver. Whether so much gold and silver and so 
many precious stones were actually used cannot at present be 
confirmed, but archaeological excavations have proved that 
even in very early times, the Indians had attained great 
efficiency in the jeweller’s and lapidaries’ arts. Only in two 
or three passages of the Eamayana thei’e are references to 
other materials. Bricks are said to have been used in the 
conatruotioa of the sacrificial hall and the altars. The use of 
white-wash, whether of lime or of other ingredients, may be 
inferred from the term ‘Saudha’ as applied to a special class 
of buildings. Traces of a coating still to be found on the 
earliest surviving structures in India, such as the Bud hist 
stupas, also show that white-wash had been in use from very 
ancient times. Only in two passages we read of stone buildings 
(Silagriha, y. 14 & 41) and the expression “pillars of stopa” 
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occurs only in one passage (VII. 16). There being only two 
references to stone buildings in the entire Eatnayana, and the 
Seventh book, in which there is the only one reference to 
pillars of stone, being admittedly a later work, we must admit 
our inability to reach any definite conclusions as to the 
existence of stone buildings in the age of the Ramayana. 

Thus we see that the Ramayana holds before us a 
picture which shows that Indian architecture had already 
attained a highly developed stage. While the many-storeyed 
buildings and fortifications prove the constructive genius of 
the people, the decorated windows and the toranas and the 
decorative figures testify to their artistic sense. The 
references to well-planned high-roads (Suvibhaktamahapathalj) 
of the towns and the well-divided courtyards of the palaces 
clearly show that a sense of proportion and symmetry was 
also not wanting in them. The relative proportions 
maintained in the construction of buildings of different sizes 
also point to the same fact. Thus Kumbhakarna’s sleeping 
hall was one Yojana in width and twice as much in length. 
This proportion between the length and the breadth of a 
building was maintained by the Indian architects of later 
times. 

In conclusion it may be said that the references to buil- 
dings in the Ramayana do not contain anything which may 
raise any doubt as to the antiquity of the condition of archi- 
tecture pictured in it. The descriptions ocurring there have 
a remarkable resemblance to those we find in the Pali jatakas 
as well as those left by the Grreeks who visited, or wrote 
about, India. Even later interpolations in the Ramayana 
clearly indicate the continuity of the old architectural 
traditions of India. 


Chapter vi 

Architecfure in fke Mahabkarata 

The Mahabharata contains many incidental references 
to the condition of architecture in ancient India. The elabo- 
rate descriptions of cities and the sacrificial grounds furnish 
very vivid pictures of the same. The age to which these des- 
criptions refer, is undoubtedly a long period extending from 
several centuries B.'O, to the Third or the Fourth century A.D. 
But, in the Mahabharata also, as in the Ramayana, there is a 
great similarity between the earlier and the later references 
to architecture which, therefore, helps us to form an idea about 
the condition of architecture of a very early period of Indian 
history. 

There are many passages in the Mahabharata which expli- 
citly state that a science of architecture (Silpasastra and the 
Vastuvidya) existed at that time. There are also passages from 
which one may infer its existence. Thus, the architects are 
called “experts in Vastuvidya” (I. 51. 15). We are also told 
that at the time of new constructions, sacrificial rites were 
performed on auspicious days. These rites were called the 
“Santi” or the Mangalam (II. 1. 18). It is noticeable that the 
woi*d ‘Pasadamangalam' occurs in the Jataka stories 
in the same sense. Sacrifices were made on these occasions 
(I. 135. 8.) These rites are enjoined in the Grihya Sutras and 
in all available treatises on architecture. 

The names of Visvakarma and Maya, famous in later lite- 
rature as the authors of architectural treatise are mentioned 
in the Mahabharata, not as writers but as master-masons of 
the Gods and the Danavas respectively. Viswakarma is said 
to have been the “master of thousand arts, the Vardhaki (car- 
penter) of the gods and superior.to all ai’chitects.’’ He also 


constructed the chariots of the gods. Men earned their liveli- 
hood by practising the arts invented by him and offered 
worship to Visvakarma (1. 66. 29-31). Visvakarma constructed 
the Sabha of Vaivasvata (11. 8. 1) and a town, for the gods, 
besides a statue, a necklace and wheels of the chariots, for 
them. Maya calls himself the Visvakarma of the Danavas. 
He constructed the magnificent assembly hall of the Pandavas 
from the matei’ials collected by him from the kingdom of the 
Danava king Vrishaparva, situated to the north of the Kailasha 
near the Vindu lake and to the north-east of Indraprastha 
(II. 1.5). 

In the Mahabharata, we read of Jara the demoness who 
brought up Jarasandha, the king of Magadha and who is 
spoken of as the presiding goddess of a house. Her figure was 
carved upon houses as protection against calamities. Her 
name however, is not mentioned in any other work, literai-y or 
architectural ; but the reference to her in the Mahabharata 
clearly points to the prevalence of her worship in at least 
some parts of India, Besides this, there are references to 
gods presiding over the quarters, who play an important 
part in later Indian architecture. 

The Santi Parva contains several chapters dealing with the 
fortifications of cities at the time of danger (XII. 62). The 
classification of forts into six varieties similar to those enjoined 
in the \ astu Sastras, is also found in the Mahabharata (XII. 5; 
XII. 86). Houses were also classified according to their 
distinctive characteristics, each having an appropriate name 
similar to that found in the Silpasastras. These technical 
names were derived from the several mystic figures or symbols 
which were in vogue in remote antiquity. Thus, houses of 
Svastika, Vardhamana and Nandyavarta types are mentioned. 
The technical names (Such as Pushpaka and Sarvatobhadra) 
given to royal seats in the Mahabharata were also used in 
treatises on architecture with reference to temples. A Sabha 
called Toranasphatika is described in details in the Mahabharata 


These facts cleaiTj show that the process of classification 
of buildings was already being elaborated. “Bhumi” in the 
sense of the storey of a building also occurs in the Mahabha- 
rata. These technical words as well as the classification of 
houses, similar to that in the Silpasastras, prove that the 
science of architecture had considerably developed in this age. 
(of “Devatavadhavarjitam” in p. 31.) 

Ordinary dwellings were undoubtedly similar to those 
which are found in the villages of India in modern times. 
Thatched houses abounded in the country. But even in the cons- 
truction of these common dwellings, a systematic, and definite 
plan was followed. They were mostly of the Ohatuhsala class 
and there are numerous refei’enoes in the Mahabharata to 
houses of this type. 

Considerable architeotural skill was, however, displayed in 
constructing the more ostentatious buildings, the royal forts and 
palaces and the houses of the rich. Forts were of sis classes — 
Dhanva Durga (desert fort) Mahi Durga (earth-fort), Giri durga 
(hill fort) Manushya durga (human fort), Mrid-durga (artificial 
fort), and Vana-durga (forest fort). This classification, however, 
differs in some respects from that found in other later treatises. 
In the Mahabharata, the water fort (Udak-dnrga) is not men- 
tioned while Mrid-durga and Mahi-durga can hardly be dis- 
tinguished. (The reading may be defective here). 

In other respects the classification is similar to those we 
find in the Manu Samhita and the Puranas. The descriptions of 
the forts given in the Mahabharata enable us to form a clear 
idea of the defensive structures of a fort. A fort was usually 
surrounded on all sides by ditches (Parikha). Thus the ditches 
of a city are compared in point of their width to an ocean 
(I, 207. 30). The ditches of Havana’s fort were unfathomably 
deep (III. 2S3). Ditches were further made inaccessible by 
being filled with aquatic animals. Water was made to flow, 
from rivers, into these ditches by means of hidden gates 
(Samkata-dvara) (XII, 69). The fort was surrounfled 



with a strong wall called ‘Trakara”. These Prakaras stood 
on a rampart called Vapra or Oaya, made o£ the earth col- 
lected from the ditches. In the Mahabharata, the epithet 
‘Saila’ i. e. made of stone is applied only once to the Oaya. 
(XIL 170. 19). The Prakaras resembled masses of white 
clouds or were radiant like the moon (I. 207). Some are 
called Eatna-prakara i. e. set with jewels. These walls must 
have been very high. The adjective ‘white’ is given to some 
of them; and this clearly shows that they were coated with 
white plaster. Watch-towers stoods over the walls, and they 
were of various forms—the a^^a, attalaka, Pragandi and the 
like. Other structures which were set up on the walls 
where soldiers lay hidden and whence they threw arms were 
called Akasajanani, Huda and Gulma. Walls had towers called 
Griris. Another kind of structure, often mentioned, was the 
Pratoli, the form of which is described in the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya and several Silpasastras. 

Ostentatious buildings were of various forms, as is indica- 
ted by the names, Sabha, Prasada, Vimana, Saudha and 
Harmya. The exact characteristics of these buildings cannot 
be made out from the short descriptions found in the Maha- 
bharata, but there is no doubt that each possessed peculiar fea- 
tures differentiating it from the others. The Sabhas were assem- 
bly halls which were either temporary or permanent structures. 
Temporary Sabhas w ere erected on special occasions like a 
sacrifice, marriage ceremony, a tournament etc. The perma- 
nent Sabhas were the audience halls of the kings. The 
Sabha of the Danava King Vrishaparva, mentioned before, 
was made of crystal and other valuable materials. The hall 
of the Fandavas resembled a chariot. It was so skilfully done 
as to befool many of the visitors. Buildings in the form of 
a chariot were not uncommon in India, as is evident from the 
Konarka temple. The descriptions of the inconceivable size of 
the halls of Indra, Varuna and others may contain poetic 
exaggeration, yet they unmistakably show that the Indian 
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kings lavished great skill and huge sums of money in the 
oonsbruofcion of their audience halls. Some are described as 
being without pillars, while others are ‘goldeu'pillai’ed' or 
'thousand-pillared’. Sabhas with hundred doors are also 
mentioned. They were surrounded by walls; and arched 
gateways (Toranas) provided entrance into them. The 
Toranasphatika Sabha, already mentioned, was one with 
thousand pillars and hundred doors. The epithet •‘Sndha- 
vadata” clearly points to their being plastered over with 
Sudha or lime-coating. They were tastefully decorated, 
paintings being one of the usual decorative devices (XIV. 10). 

‘Prasadas’ were one of the permanent classes of royal 
buildings, although we cannot be sure if the word has been 
used in the sense of a temple, as it has been in later times. 
These Prasadas were very high and had Sikharas or pinnacles 
over them. Their white colour indicates their being coated 
with white plaster (I. 184. 19) and they radiated a glow 
which the poet compares with that of the moon. Some were 
made to resemble a chariot. Pillars lent additional beauty and 
support. Palaces with thousand Padas or stambhas (pillars) are 
twice mentioned (Y. 143. 30; XIII. 54. 2). The epithet 
‘Vividha’ attached to Prasada shows that these structures had 
already assumed various forms. 

In what respects, the Vimana buildings differed from the 
Prasadas is not hinted at by the Mahabharata. Vimanas also 
were of various classes and the descriptions indicate their 
abundance in the cities. The ‘Saudhas’ were buildings 
of another type, plastered over with Sudha or lime. 
The makers of the Saudhas (The Saudhakaras) were often 
called upon to polish the buildings of a city. This shows 
that this type of building was greatly liked for its glow and 
polish. (I. 128. 41). The Harmya class of buildings is twice 
mentioned and there is no mention of its especial features 
except the epithet “Hridya” or delightful. 
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Besides the characteristics of various types of buildings 
already mentioned, various other features of houses have also 
been described. For example, houses are described as being 
as high as the Kailasa mountain. Their whiteness is com- 
pared with that of a swan. Many-storeyed buildings have been 
described as “Anekasata-Bhaumani” i. e. houses having many 
hundreds of storeys. Structures variously named the 
“Balabhi”, the Niry^^ha and the Karnatta were attached to 
buildings. The Balabhis were balconies supported on pillars. 
The Niryuhas were perhaps the brackets jutting out of the 
wall and supporting the roof. The word "Karnatta’ perhaps 
means the towers or domes raised on the corners of a buil- 
ding. They had Sikhara or pinnacles over them. The 
commentator explains the word ‘Karnatta’ as a house whose 
roof was constructed by placing square pieces on the lintel 
and gradually reducing the central space, to be covered, by 
cutting ofi the corners and by placing another piece on the 
diminished space, gradually carrying on the process till the 
whole space is covered over. This method of roofing was 
most common in the construction of Indian domes (Fergusson 
Vol. 1-— p. 314 ) If Karnatta really means buildings covered 

in this manner, the antiquity of Indian domes and of the» 
method of their construction is thus established beyond doubt. 
Doors formed an important feature of cities and houses. The 
cities had at least four gates, with high structures, called 
Gopuras, erected over them. Buildings had often numerous •» 
doors and a, hundred-doored Sabha has already been men- 
tioned. Windows of two kinds are mentioned — the Gavaksha 
and the Vatayana. Pillars formed another decorative element 
and they are often described as made of crystal, jewels and 
other kinds of precious substances. 

Another structure near the gateway of a city was the 
^isumara&a which, as its name indicates, might have been 
similar to the head of a sisumara, the aquatic animal ‘Susuka*. 
This structure must be similar to the Hastinakha, a structure 
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often mentioned in literature (See Arthasastra and Pali Pi|iaka 
books.) 

Among the different kinds of religious structares, mention 
is made of ‘Yupa’ the saorificial post, the ‘Vedi', the altar, the 
‘Ohaitja’ and ‘Devajatana’ the abodes of the gods. The 
Yupas are desoi’ibed as octagonal in shape and in one passage 
its height is described with what seems to us to be an obvious 
exaggeration, as being 1000 Vyamas. (VII. 59. 6.) The 
head pieces of the Ynpa called the ‘Chasala’ and ‘praohasaia’ 
refer to the head rings. Though they were generally raised as 
temporary structures during sacrificial ceremonies, the Maha- 
bharata often describes Yupas made of richer and harder 
materials strewn all over the towns and cities, standing 
perhaps as monuments of victory. This is evident from 
references to golden and jewelled Yupas found all over the 
cities. 

The ‘Vedis’ were the saorificial altars set np in courtyards 
or on the banks of a tank. The saorificial altars, sometimes 
described as being 18 cubits long, or sometimes as being 
triangular or Graruda-like in shape were usually made of 
bricks. The description of these structures is almost similar 
to that found in the Ramayana. Hopkins holds that the use 
of the word “Trikona” while describing the shape of the Vedi 
proves that it is a later interpolation. Even if we accept this 
view, we should not overlook the fact that the description 
we get in the Mahabharata has striking points of similarity 
to the one we get in the Sulva.-Sutras . 

The exact nature of ‘Deva temples’ cannot be ascertained 
from their meagre descriptions in the Mahabharata. The 
‘chaityas’ are described as golden edifices set with jewels and 
adorning the various cities. They were worshipped by the 
people. Thus the exact nature of the chaityas also cannot be 
definitely made out. The ohaitya of G-irivrajapura had walls 
or PrakSras. The word is also used in the sense of the sacred 
tree of a village.' The original meaning of the word is 
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altar’; and this meaning is also hinted at in two verses 
(XIV. 10. 32; 88. 31). It is also probable that in the inter- 
polated verses the word might also be taken to stand for the 
Buddhist Ohaibya. The word ‘Vihara’, occurs only once in 
the Mahabharata. This has led some European scholars to 
think that this word has been used in the sense of a Buddhist 
monastery (See Oh. XXVI}. The structure called the Eduka, 
is similarly taken by scholars to refer to non- Hindu religions 
edifices. 

Although we get numerous detailed descriptions of buil- 
dings, we can draw very little inference regarding the mate- 
rials used, The pi’ofusion of gold and jewels might or might 
not be a mere poetic fancy. The use of white plaster over 
walls, as has already been mentioned, must have been common. 
The use of bricks in the construction of altars has been 
clearly mentioned. Stone structures have been mentioned 
only twice. (V. 47. 5; XII. 170, 19). The Toranas, walls, 
ramparts and some parts of the gates of G-irivrajapura are 
said to have been made of stone. No reference to brick-built 
or stone-built houses is to be found. Hopkins, therefore 
rightly holds that the arohitapture of that age, as a whole, 
cannot be said to have been of stone. (The great Epic of India 
pp. 391-92). Plastered buildings might or might not have 
been made of bricks. 

Of structures requiring consumate engineering skill, men- 
tion may be made of the bridges and dams (Sa^krama and 
Setubandha), the Udaka-Grihas and the Surangas. The word 
‘Suranga’ according to Hopkins, is a later interpolation 
(p. 372 Great Epic of India). The units of measurement 
were the Oubit (Kara or Kishku), the Vyama and the Yojan. 

Some idea of town-planning may also be gathered. The 
towns are called ‘Paras’ or ‘nagaras’. They were protected 
by high walls going all around ; and outside them were the 
ditches, often more than one, deep and of great width. One 
city had six walls (Sa^padam) forming concentric circles, 


round it (XV. 6. 16). The walls were broken in places by 
gateways called the Gopuramj which could be reached by 
crossing bridges built over the ditches (HI. 15. 15.) Other 
defensive structures raised over the walls have already been 
mentioned. Inside the town, the streets were planned 
on a sound scheme. Towns are described as having ‘‘well- 
divided ‘Maharathyas”. In a similar context the word 
‘Mahapatha’ has been used in other verses. This shows that 
the two words “Maharathya” and ‘Mahapatha’ have been used 
in the same sense. Both these words have been used in the 
later Vastu- works in a technical sense. Besides these, there 
were the extensive ‘Eajamargas’ (XII. 69. 53), The streets 
ran in various dii’ections and crossed one another, the place of 
junction being an object of woi’ship by the people (V. 194. 58). 
The epithet “Devatavadha-Varjitam” applied to streets 
reminds one of the injunction found in the silpasastras (See 
“Door in Indian architecture”). On two sides of the Maha- 
pathas were the shops (III. 206. 8) and sheds for supplying 
drinking water (Prapa), The prasadas, Toranas, Yupas, 
Ohaityas and gardens further beautified the cities. All these 
details of a town enable us to form an idea of the town-plan- 
ning of the time. Besides the towns, mention is also made of 
Grama, Ghosha, Sakhanagara, Janapada and so on. 




Chapter vii 


Archifedure in ike jaiaka Age 


The Jataka-stodea have been accepted by all Indologists 
as a store house of valuable information regarding the state of 
general culture which prevailed in ancient India during the 
period preceeding the birth of the Buddha. These stories 
will help US to form an idea of the state of architecture in 
Northern India during that pre-Buddha age. It is probable 
that the current Pali version of the Jatakas had its predecessor 
in earlier Gathas, handed down to posterity by being sung 
from place to place. The age of the Jatakas was an early 
one, not later than the third or the second century B. 0. 

It may be noted at the outset that architecture in Northern 
India appears to have been no longer in its infancy in that 
early age ; for the essential principles of architecture had 
already been enunciated in the teachings of a number of sages 
who are collectively referred to in jatakas (Nos. 257 and 489)' 
as “Vatthuvijjachariyas”. This expression clearly shows that 
the sages were the recognised teachers in a branch of knowledge 
called "Vastuvidya” although their names are not mentioned, 
I The Vastuvidya is mentioned as one of the arts practised by 
the Brahmanas during the time of the Buddha (Diggha Nikya ; 
Brahma Jala Sutta, Sec. 21. 17 and 27. 6 and 7 ; “Dialogues 
of the Buddha p. 17 and 25). We are indebted to the Matsya 
Purana for an enumeration of the* names of eighteen 
sages said to have been well known from ancient times as 
teachers of *'Vastu Sastra”, The name of Viswakarma, one of 
these eighteen sages, occurs in the Jataka literature (Nos. 483, 
489, etc.,) in which he is described as an architect of the 
gods, working under the orders of Indra. Although the exact 
nature and scope of the Vastusastras of the Jataka age cannot 

See Chapter X 
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be gafebeped from the stories, yet the mention of many matters 
connected with architecture fairly indicates that the principal 
rules and regulations regarding construction, decoration, and 
ceremonials had already been well established. In a story 
(No. 489) a prince is described as performing the consecration 
ceremony of a new palace (Pasada manga lam — of Mahabharata). 
We learn from Silpa Sastras that sacrifice formed an essen- 
tial feature of such ceremonies. Such sacrifices were also 
in vogue in the Jataka age. T eohnioal words used in later 
works also occur in the Jataka stoides ; for example, the word, 
‘Bhumi’ in the sense of ‘storey’ is used in story No. 541. 
Palaces and streets had already acquired characteristic desig- 
nations such as, Kokanada nama Pasada, (No. 853) Pupphaka- 
nama Pasada (No. 525) and XJppaiavibhi (No. 261). Some of 
the decorative mouldings with special technical names are 
referred to in these stories. For example, the term ‘Padma’ 
(Oyma Recta), which is the name of the moulding occurs in the 
expression “Vatapanasa Vahira Padumake” or the outside ‘lotus’ 
of the window (No. 262). Ostha and G-riva to signify two 
kinds of moulding are also mentioned in the Jatakas. 

Although the bulk of the people lived in that age as they do 
even now, in flimsy huts, often thatched with leaves and grass 
and having walls made of reed or wood, yet stronger structures 
o'f wood, brick, and stone were not quite unknown in the 
Jataka age. Primitive huts appear to have reached a stage 
of development when wood was used for constructing posts, 
walls, doors, and also for laying foundations to assure greater 
stability. Story No. 489 describes a Pannasala (a thatched hut) 
in which trunks of fig wood were used to construct, and obvi- 
ously to strengthen, its foundation. Its walls, however, were 
interwoven with reeds. 

Royal residences aimed at greater stability and are des- 
cribed as ‘Pasada’ and ‘Vimana’ to Idistinguish them from 
ordinary dwellings. Towns had forts (durga). Walls and 
ramparts (prakara) were also constructed to prot^t the tqw^l, 


forts and palacesj.ditohes (parikha) were also dug to ensure 
safety against an invasion. The walls were interspersed with 
gateways mounted by watch-towers (dvarako$thaka, attalaka,) 
The gopuram, an elaborate gate, (wrongly translated by 
some as battlements )»i3 mentioned in the Jatakas. Temporary 
structures like pavillions, rest-houses and camps have also 
been mentioned. 

These different sorts of buildings necessarily required 
pillars (thamba, khamba, thuna). A kind of pillar set up near 
city gates as a bai’rier was called ‘Esikani’ (No. 182, 545). 
Bailings, balustrades and platforms were also not unknown. 
The description of an ‘ummaga’ or an underground tunnel 
(No. 546) which a certain person, named Mahosadha, had cons- 
tructed in order to elude the pursuit of his enemies is an ins- 
tance which shows that underground structures were also not 
unknown in those days. The description of the tunnel is worth 
quoting: — 

“Sixty thousand warriors were digging the great tunnel. 
Seven hundred men were working at the leaser tunnel. The 
earth they brought out in leather sacks and dropped in the 
city and as they dropped each load they mixed it with water 
and built a wall. The entrance of the great tunnel was provided 
with a door eighteen hands high, fitted with machinery, so 
that one peg being pressed all were closed up. (of. Avapata in 
Kautilya’a Arthas astra. On either side the tunnel was built up 
with bricks and worked with stucco ; it was roofed over with 
planks and smeared with cement and whitened. In all there 
were eighty great doors and sixty four small doors * * 

On either side were a hundred and one chambers for a hund- 
red and one warriors : * * Each had a statue of a 

woman, very beautiful-without touching them no one could tell 
they were not human. Moreover in the tunnel on 'either 
side, clever painters made all manner of paintings ; the 
splendour of Sakka, the zones of Mount Sineru, the sea and 
the Ocean etc., etc,’’ 


References to temples of gods, designated as ‘Derakulas’ or 
‘Oetiyas’ are found in these stories. This shows that such 
structures were also in vogue. The word 'devakula’ degen- 
rated gradually into the Bengali and Odiya word ‘deula’ 
indicating a temple. A devakula is mentioned in one of the 
royal grants of the Pala kings of Bengal 

A fair idea of the materials used in and the artisans engaged 
for construction and decoration may also be formed from 
these stories. Carpenters were employed for the construction 
of a dwelling house (No, 466). This shows that the material 
used in constructing even ordinary dwelling houses was wood, 
and that their construction required the carpenter's skill. Story 
No. 156 gives some details which show how the carpenters 
"used to shape beams, and planks for house-building (G-eha- 
sambharadarnni) and put together the frame work of one-storey- 
ed or two-storeyed houses, numbering the pieces from the main 
post onwards.” As wood afforded facilities for polish and 
also for giving all sorts of shapes to the structures and 
decoration, and as the country abounded in this material, it 
appears to have been used freely from the earliest times, even 
while constructing public halls and palaces. A carpenter, 
who is said, in one of the stories, (No. 31) to have “built a'^ 
public hall” is described as drying the “pinnacle wood”. A 
king, wishing to have the pillars of his palace renewed, is said 
to have sent for the carpenter who thereupon “looked 
about for a tree that would do’’ (No. 121). In another story 
(No. 485) a palace column is said to have been designed and 
shaped out of the trunk of a tree. The pinnacle of a king’s 
room was made of Simsapa and Sara wood (Nos. 396 and 418). 

A scientific system of collection and classification of different 
kinds of wood, used in constructing different kinds of structure 
or different parts of the same structure, appeal’s to have 
been established on a practical basis. It was obviously the 

Sloka 50, Kh.alimpiir grant of Dharmapala — vide Gaudalekha- 
mala p. 16. 


resulfc of long experience. Tlie elaboi’ate rales ■^hich bad to 
be observed and tbe ceremonials which had to be performed 
while going to the forest to select the necessary wood were 
set forth in detail in the Vastu literature of a later age 
The Jataka stories, however, indicate that this practice had 
already commenced. Wood carving, wood-painting, and pain- 
ting on walls appear to have been fairly in vogue, as is evident 
from the story of the tunnel. 

Various metals inoliiding gold and silver and in some oases 
jewels, were used in the decoration of these structures and 
the “seven precious things” used for the same purpose had 
acquired a technical significance. Iron appears to have been 
more largely used and a story (No. 580) refers to a dome of 
iron raised over a king’s palace. The ‘Bsika’ pillars are said 
to have been made of sixteen or eigthteen kinds of precious 
things (ratna). 

The Jatakas clearly indicate that the use of bricks was 
known to the people of the time. Eeferences to bricks, both 
burnt and unburnt, are found in the Satapatha Brahmana and 
in the Sulva sutras. The story of the tunnel shows that bricks 
were in use at that time. In the description of the underground 
tunnel, there is nothing to show that they were not burnt bricks. 
Dr. Ehys Davids is of opinion that in earlier times ‘‘the super- 
structure of all dwellings was either of wood-work or brickwork” 
(Buddhist India p. 68.) The Vinaya Pitaka, compiled not long 
after the Parinirvana of the Buddha, makes mention of the 
Buddha’s permission that his disciples might use bricks in the 
basement of their halls, stairs and roofings of palaces (Onlla- 
vagga V. 11, 6; VI. 3. 11). 

The use of stone in ancient Indian architecture is still a 
controversial matter ; because no archaeological evidence avail- 
able up till now takes us beyond the Third century B. 0. 

(*D Mataya Pnranam chap. 257. 

{*®) MobejoSaro excavations have revealed burnt bricks. 



As the liistorioal sites of ancient India have not yet been 
thoroughly excavated, it will not be safe for us to assume that 
stone was not used in Indian architecture before the Third 
century B. 0. Dr, Rhys Davids notices that “in the books 
referring to this earlier period, there is no mention of stone 
except for pillars or staircases. A palace of stone is only once 
mentioned and that is in a fairy land” (Buddhist India p. 68). 
This palace of stone has been referred to in connection with 
Jataka story (No. 54o). (Pasada ettha Silamaya). Direct 
references to the use of stone may be found in other stories 
also. Thus we read of bases of pillars like mortars of stone 
(IJdukhala Pasanam) in a story (No. 514), throne of yellow 
max’ble (No. 519) ; Q-iri Durga or hill fort (No. 516) ; and of a 
stone cutter (Pasanakolitaka) and stone pillar (Silathambham) 
in story No. 476. 

Here we get a-reliable evidence to show that stone was used 
in some parts of ancient Indian structures. But the existence 
of buildings made entirely of stone cannot be safely inferred 
fi’om it. Stone was easily available and was freely used for 
many purposes. The reference to a palace of stone, though 
assigned to a fairy land, cannot be ignored as entirely imagi- 
nary. 

References to crystal palaces (Phalika Pasada — No. 378 ; 
Phalika Vimana No, 439) occur in the Jatakas. In one story 
the Bodhisattva is said to have been a stone cutter by birth. 
He was an expert in his work and built houses with the mate- 
rials collected from the ruins of a village (No. 479). The 
Piprawa casket was a finished article in crystal. Its perfection 
of construction evidently indicates extraordinary constructive 
skill which must have been the I’esult of age-long practice. In 
the Vinaya rules, we find that the Buddha allowed his dis- 
ciples to make use of stone not only in the basements of their 
halls, stair, flooring and walla but also in the roofing of their 
houses. (Oullavagga VI. 3. 11). This is an interesting literary 
proof of the fact that stone buildings existed in the age 


prior to that of Asoka. Jarasandhaka-Vaithaka at B>ajgir, 
the approximate date of whioh was the Sixth century B. C, 
if not earlier, and which was "built wholly of stone neatly fitted 
together without mortar” supplies an instructive archaeological 
proof. Structures of this kind must have been few and far 
between in the earliest times when simpler structures satisfied 
ordinary requirements. This may account for the rarity of 
stone-buildings in that age. But, the few examples and lite- 
rary references cited here may be safely accepted as reliable 
evidence of the fact that the ancient Indians knew how to use 
stone in architecture. (Full discussions in Chapter XXVIII). 

The Jataka stories reveal the interesting fact that architec- 
ture had already come to be recognised as a branch of 
art. In story Xo. 353 the epithet ‘Pai’iyadatasippam’ is 
applied to the carpenter. It shows that the carpenter’s work 
was recognised as an art. An attempt to make the 
structure beautiful and artistic in form appears to have been 
the ambition of the. artist from the beginning. The 
heavenly mansions mentioned in the story No. 541 are 
described as being "symmetrical and well proportioned” 
(IJpetam Bhumibhagehi Vibhattam Bhagasomitam). In another 
story (No. 530) a structure is said to have been ' four square 
■with four fold doors in each, in due proportions spaced” 
(Ohatukkanna Oatudyara Vibhatta Bhagasomitam). The story 
of the tunnel (No. 546) shows that structures were made 
beautiful by wall-paintings the subjects of which disclose a 
wide range. The next story refers to painted doors. An- 
other story (No. 524) describes a dwelling in the following 
words ; — 

"A dwelling bright in splendour, to outvie 
The lightning flash that gleams athwart the sky. 
Fashioned with gems and gold divinely fair 
And decked with paintings manifold and rare”. 

Decorated rooms and chambers (Alamkata Sirigabbha) are 
mentioned in story No. 458. The Oullavagga (VI. 3) not only 


refei’s to plaster works of different colours— white, black, and 
red but also contains directions as to how to prepare them. It 
also lays down instructions relating to the art of drawing 
pictures on plaster works. (Vide Dr. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist 
India p. 68). In story No. 541, divine mansions are described 
as being “set around with Indra’s statues”. The description 
here is no doubt of an imaginary divine mansion but in the 
story of the tunnel, however, we get the description of a 
terrestrial tunnel adorned with female statues. 

A standard measurement for the construction of buildings 
appears to have been adopted from the earliest times. The 
terms “Kukku” and “Vidatthi” which are technical terms to 
denote measurements employed in architecture occur in the 
stories. According to the commentator the word ‘Kukku’’ 
meant “Aratni’’ i. e. a cubit, “Vidatthi” was equivalent to the 
Sanskrit word “Vitasti” meaning a span. The height of 
the door of the tunnel already referred to is said to have 
been eighteen cubits. Similarly, a turret is described in the 
following words 

“The peak’s a cubit and a half in height. 

Bight spans will compass it in circuit round’’ (No. 396.) 

Different kinds of palaces (Kokanada, Pushpaka, etc.) having 
different forms are mentioned. Some were constructed with 
only one pillar (Bkathunakam or Bkathambham) as in the 
stories (No. 121, 45 i and 465). The translator considers that 
those buildings were “round towers”. Palaces with many 
columns were not unknown. This is clearly indicated by the 
expression ‘Vahuhi thambhehi Pasadakaranam’ which occui’S in 
story No. 465. In story (No. 543) a palace with thousand 
columns is also mentioned (Sahassathambha PasMa) 
Palaces were surrounded by walla having gateways. Different 
sorts of walls were also used. The walls of buildings were 
called “Bhitti’ and their foundation “Bhittipada” (No. 489). 
Verandahs or porticoes were attached to buildings and were 
called “Alindaka”, The term “Uparipasadatala” or the ‘upper 


storey of a palace’ covered with a roof surmounted by a 
pinnacle called ‘‘Kannika^® (stories Nos. 896, 418,) shows 
the development that took place in the science and art of 
architecture. The form of the pinnacle may be guessed from 
the word “Thupa” which the writer has used while describing 
it (No. 541). Palaces with many pinnacles and storeys are also 
mentioned in some of the stories. The following significant 
sentence occurs in story No. 525 1 — 

“Pupphakam nama Pasadam aruhya sabtamaya bumiya 
thito” i. e. having got upon the palace called Pushpaka, he 
stood on the seventh storey. The ‘Pushpaka’ kind of Prasada is 
also mentioned in the Ramayana and the later Silpasastras. 
Seven-storeyed Ziggarats of Chaldea and many-storeyed 
later buildings in Ceylon show that such structures were 
planned and built in many countries perhaps under a common 
idea. The reference to such structures in the Jatakas need 
not be regarded as instances of borrowing from Chaldean 
models. The drawings of buildings casually represented on 
the Sanchi and Bharhut gateways before the birth of Christ 
give us a fair idea of the style of ancient architecture. 
The figure of a round towered hall sculptured on the Bharhut 
gateway throws some light on the nature of the building, with 
five Thupas as its pinnacles, mentioned in story No. 541. The 
word ‘'Torana-dvara”, which occurs in the Jataka (No. 537 and 
404) indicates arched doors or windows. Such doors and 
windows are also found depicted on the Bharhut gateway. This 
shows that they used to be constructed in very ancient times. 

The word “Gopanasiya*' in a Jataka story (No. 396) deserves 
attention. It obviously suggests the Sanskrit word "Gopa- 
nasi” which, according to “Amarakosha”, (Pnravargadi) means 
the curved wooden raftei’S supporting the roofs of balconies. 

Representations of such roofed balconies may still be found 

(*®) Acc. to Coomarswamy, the word means a ‘circular roof plate’ 
and not a dome or tower (J. A. 0. S. 1930). But even then it signifies 
existence of circular towers on buildings. 


in fche carvings on old gates. Snob balconies have been found 
also in later times, The Vastu-Sastras contain I’eferenoe to 
their existence in temples. 

W towers with quarters for the watchman called 
“Attalaka”, and simple towers without such quarters called 
“Kotthaka” near or upon the gateways of towns, and '^Manda- 
pas” or pillared halls used as rest houses for travellers arc also 
mentioned in the Jatakas. The references show that they were 
essential featui’es of big cities and fortifications (Nos. 534 and 
458). Some idea of these structures may still be formed from u 
description in the Jataka story (No. 546) viz ; “Attalaka 
otthagiviyo' lohitamkomasaragallino”. This has been taken 
to mean '‘watch towers whose mimic lips and necks (are) with 
rubies or cat’s eye jewels”. The words “mimic lips and necks” 
are evidently technical names of mouldings which formed a 
beautiful feature of Indian buildings. References to such 
mouldings are found in later Silpasastras. 

Pillars are described in these stories as being made not 
only of wood but also of stone. In every case they are men- 
tioned as pillars with eight faces — Atthamsa (Nos. 541 and 543). 
Octagonal pillars which have come down to modern times, thus 
appear to have been introduced in the earliest age. The 
construction of such pillars is enjoined in the Satapatha Brah- 
mana (8. 6. 4. 27). Pillars of fantastic shapes, as we find in 
the Cullavagga (VI. 14) appear to have been built according to 
the fancy and desire of the builder. Visakha wanted for the 
Samgha a “Salindara pasadam hatthinakhakam” which, as 
Buddhaghosha has explained it in his commentary, means a man- 
sion with verandahs decorated with or supported on ‘‘the frontal 
globes of elephants’’. Drs. Rhys Davids and Oldenburg have 
translated the expression thus “a storeyed building with a 
verandah to it, supported by capitals of elephant’s heads.” 
This description not only shows the use of capitals surmounting 
the pillars but also the artistic shapes devised for them. Many 
specimens’ of such capitals are still found amongst the survi- 
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ying stmofcureSj as for instance, the columns in the nave of 
the Karle ohaitya and those in the Grateways at Sanohi. (For 
Hastinakha see Chap. IX). 

Doors, windows, lintels, stairs and cornices are inciden- 
tally mentioned, A staircase is called “Sopanam” (No. 483) 
Some buildings had more than one staircase. Door lintels 
were called “Udummara” which is same as the Sanskrit words 
Udumbara” or “Ddumbara” (No. 308). The word primarily 
indicates a species of the fig tree. It is probable that the 
word came to have a technical meaning to indicate a lintel 
because originally lintels used to be made of this particular tree. 
Windows were devised for purposes of ventilation. That this 
was their main purpose is clearly suggested by their name 
“Vatayana” i. e. “passage for the entrance of air”. Windows of 
different shapes and different decorative designs are also 
mentioned (No, 262). Latticed window or window with per- 
forated screens appears to have been common. This is indica- 
ted by the reference to a class of windows named “Simhapan- 
jara” (literally meaning “a lion’s cage”) which has been taken 
to mean “latticed windows’’. 

The word Ohaitya originally derived from the word ‘'chiti”, 
came gradually to be understood, in the Jataka peidod, in 
several general and teohnioar senses. It referred to shrines of 
all sorts as well as those of a particular type. The ‘chaitya’’ 
does not appear to have been an invention of the Buddhists. 
Similarly, the word “Thupa’’ which occurs frequently in the 
Jatakas has not been used in the technical sense of a Buddhist 
structure of that name. Stupas were built either as memorials 
or receptacles of the remains of the deceased. A king '‘taking 
his father’s bones from the place of cremation erected an earth 
mound in his pleasure ground and depositing his remains 
there adored the tope with flowers” (No. 852). Topes of 
sand were also raised over the ashes (No. 438). A stupa of 
sand is still erected by people who perform the Sraddha cere- 
mony at Ohakratirtha at Puri. The custom of erecting Topes 
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of sand oo the remains of the deceased perhaps indicates the 
primitive methods of Stupa-oonstruofeion and the custom finds 
a mention in the White Yajurveda (Chap. 35). The mention 
of such structures in the Jataka stories does not show how far 
the art of constructing these memorial structures had deve- 
loped in that age. Dr, Rhys Davids has shown that baths 
and drains were also constructed in that age. Such cons- 
tructions indicate considerable development of ai’chiteofcure in 
the Jataka peidod. 

In a story (No. 518) we find the description of a city with 
ditches and moats around. The streets were lined with houses 
and shops. Such descriptions of towns in the Jatakas are 
vei’y similar to those found in the Epics, 

i \ 

Thus the Jataka stories supply us with valuable informa- 
tion regarding the state of Indian architecture in that age. 
The existence of the Vastuvidya in a developed form may 
also well be inferred from the study of these stories. 


Chapter VI 11 
Archive dure in Pali Canons. 

The pali Buddhist religious texts contain many incidental 
references to the condition of early Indian architecture. The 
Mahavagga and the Oullavagga, when carefully examined, 
yield many information about the subject. It may be noted at 
the very outset that in the pali books we have clear reference 
to the Vastuvidya or the science of architecture. Thus in 
the Digha Nikaya in the Brahmajalasutta (Secs. 21 and 27), 
it is said that the brahmins used to practice the Vastu-vidaya— 
mentioned here as ‘vatthukammam’ and ‘Vatthu parikiranam’. 
The pali Jataka stories also refer to this science. 

When the pali canons were compiled, architecture had 
already attained to a considerably developed state. The 
references indicate that considerable progress had been made 
in this direction not only on utilitarian but also on a highly 
artistic basis. Particular structures had already got various 
forms. The descriptions of buildings are almost similar to 
those found in Sanskrit literature and the Vastu works. 

The fifth and the sixth chapters of the Oullavagga contain 
the names of the structures which were, according to tradition, 
permitted by the Buddha to be used by his disciples. These 
two chapters are the main source of our knowledge which is 
supplemented by references from other books. 

Houses were called Lenas (Layana in Sanskrit), Five kinds 
of buildings were allowed to be used by Buddha’s disciples ; 
viz., Vihara, Addhayoga, Prasada, Harmya and Gruha. Each of 
these must have possessed some special features distinguishing 
it from the rest. The word Vihara is often used in the sense 
of a monastery in general, but in the age represented by this 
Vagga, the term must have denoted an special kind of struc- 
ture. The old rock-out eaves now found in various places of 


India maj be divided into two distinctive classes — the chaitya 
and the Vihara. The Vihai’a of the Pali canon might, there- 
fore, have been the structural prototypes of these rock-out 
Viharas. They consisted of a large hall having small cells all 
around, most of which were to be entered from the central 
hall. The monasteries at Sarnath and Nalanda may also be 
taken to represent the ancient form of the Buddhist Viharas. 
The mention of it in the Cullavagga may suggest that 
Viharas existed even before the rise of Buddhism (See 
Chapter XXVI). 

The word ‘Addhayoga’ is still more difficult to be explain- 
ed, Buddhaghosa explains it by saying "Suvarna vangageha” 
which may mean either ‘a, house made of gold and tin’ or a 
peculiar kind of building prevalent in a country then known 
as Suvarnavanga. The latter meaning is doubtful on 
account of the fact that we do not know of any place called 
Suvarnavanga, A similar word has, however, been mentioned 
as the name of a country in the Arthasastra, where Suvarna- 
kudya has been referred to along with Grauda. If Suvarna- 
kudya be taken as the same as Suvarna-vanga, the word may 
be taken to refer to Karna-Suvarna, the famous province in 
Bengal. The house of Addhayoga type may then be taken to 
denote the ancient Bengali house which is represented in the, 
few surviving temples of Bengal, the Jorabangla type of tem- 
ples. Buddhaghosa’a ‘'Suvarnavanga geha’’ has, however, got 
another reading “Suparnavanga geha” which means a house 
shaped like the G-aruda bird. This reading naturally suggests a 
form for the Addhayogas very common to Indian structures. 
The altars were constructed, according to the Sulvasutras, the 
Eamayana and the Mahabharata, in the shape of the Garuda 
bird. The Matsya Purana, Vrihatsamhita and other Vastu 
works refer to temples called Garnd.a, because they were 
similar in shape to the bird of the same name. The 
addhayoga buildings may, therefore, refer to the Garuda class 
of buildings. 



Prasadas were the most common type o£ Indian buildings 
and references to it are innumerable in Indian literature. 
They were the many-storeyed towered buildings of ancient 
India. In Pali literature they are described as having 
an ‘alinda’ (veranda) and a ‘hastinakha’ (See Chapter VII 
and IX). Prasadas thus existed before the rise of Buddhism 
(See Chapter XXVI) 

The 'harmya’ denoting a class of building is also very 
common in Indian literature. It occurs in the Rigveda as 
denoting an especial class of building. The lexicographers 
do not lay down the characteristic features of this type of 
building but simply explains it as ‘dwellings of the rich’. The 
silpasastras, however, show that Harmmya was a particular type 
of building (see Samarangana Sutradhara and Mayamatam). 
Buddhaghosa also was acquainted with the real meaning of the 
word when be explained it by ‘a prasada on whose top has been 
placed a Kutagara”. This meaning is almost similar to ther 
definition of the word in the Samarangana. Kern takes the 
word to mean “a stone house with a flat roof” and a verse in 
the Mayamatam may point to a similar meaning. Why Kern 
took it to denote especially a stone house cannot be as- 
certained. 

The Guha was the artificial or the natural cave. Buddha- 
ghosa explains it by G-uha made with bricks, Guha of stone 
Guha of wood and Guha of sand. Guha, therefore, refers 
to the buildings under the ground. The Silaguha may denote 
the rook-cut caves and the others were perhaps similar to the 
buildings in the tunnel of Mahosadha of the Jataka stories 
and the underground chambers in royal palaces as described 
in the Arthasastra. A brick-built Guha called the Jogi 
Gumpha still exists in the Dinajpur District in North Bengal. 

Besides these five classes of buildings, mention is found 
of the Sala and the mandapa. The mandapas had basements 
under them, as is evident from epithets “Nicavathukam” or 
Dbeavathukam^;- ^ 


consisfced of many chambers called fcha 
garbhagriha. They were of three different forms the Sivika- 
garbha, Nalikagarbha and Harmyagarbha. The Sivikagarbha 
was similar in shape to the palanquin. Biiddhaghosa therefore, 
explains it as ‘'a square chamber”. The Nalikagarbha was 
one having its length twice or three times as much as the 
bx’eadthj which, therefore, was rectangular in shape. The 
meaning of Harmyagarbha is not clear and even Buddhaghosa 
is in doubt about its significance. He gives two meanings ''a 
chamber consisting of a Kutagara (a small room) on an upper 
storey”or one "Mudandaochandaaa” which cannot be explained. 
The first meaning may refer to rooms having another small 
chamber on the wall of the former, as is still to be found in 
many houses. Small subsidiary chambers were known as 
Koshthakas, used as store-rooms or bath rooms. 

Around the chambers were the pakuttha or the ‘inner 
Verandahs’. Outside it was the covered terraces called the 
Alinda or a porticoe. In the buildings having no alinda, a 
shed was constructed over the doorway for throwing off the 
rain-watei’, called Osaraka or Apasarakas. 

The walls were called the “bhitti”. Those of many of the 
ordinary houses were first covered over with skin and then 
plastered over with Sudha or lime. Richer houses had stron- 
ger walls made of bricks and the lower parts of the walls of 
even a bath room were built of brick. The buildings had 
enclosure walls , built of brick, stone or wood. 

The roof of many houses were covei’ed over with skin, 
plastered over with Sudha. This kind of roof is referred to 
as the Sudhacohadanam. Roofs of bricks (Ishtakacchadanam) 
and stone roofing (silaoohadanam) are also mentioned which 
indicate buildings completely made of bricks or stone. What- 
ever might be the actual age (It could not be later than 4th 
century B. 0.) when these chapters were written, do these 
references not clearly point to the existence of stone or brick 
architecture in India ? Strangely enough, these stone and 
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brick roofs mentioned in the Onllavagga have not been men- 
tioned by any scholar who utilised the other materials from 
these chapters. 

The doors, windows and stairs have been described in 
these chapters in detail. The door-leaves are called Kapata, 
the post and the lintel called the ‘pf is^ha samghata’. Pre- 
sumably, the doors had no hinges ; but the upper and lower 
ends of one side (called pasakam) projected into hollows- 
prepared for them in the lintel and the threshhold. The bolt 
was called the Sucikam and the piece of wood through which 
it passed was the Kapisirsaka, perhaps because it resembled 
in shape the head of a monkey. (See Arthasastra.) 

Windows were known as Vatapana or Vatayana and they 
were of three kinds-Vedika-vatayana, Jalavatapana, Salaka 
vatapana. The vedika windows, according to Buddhaghosa, 
were those resembling the railings of a Stupa. The Jala 
Vatayanas were the latticed windows, and the salafcavatayanas 
contained bars or pilasters in it. The window-blinds are 
perhaps meant by the word Vatapanacakkalika. 

Stairs were made of brick, stone or wood. The balustrade 
was called that Alambana Vahana. In the Mahasudassana 
Sutta (I. 59), a sopana is described as having steps containing 
a thamba (post), a suciya (cross bar) and an ushnisha (coping 
bar) running along the top of the posts. 

The descriptions of the various structures supply infor- 
mation as regards the materials used. Mention is made of 
thatched cottages, wooden houses, houses with akin over the 
walls and roofs. Use of brick and stone is mentioned in 
connection with the construction of basements, stairs, floors, 
enclosures, part of the wall and the roofs. The mention of 
brick-made and stone-made roof warrants ns to infer that 
stone-built and brick-built houses were not unknown in 
ancient India. 

Various kinds of plasters — used over walla and roofs — are 
mentioned. They were of different colours— white, black and 
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red. To make the plaste^^ on the walls, a kind of 

slime of trees (Ikkasa) or a paste (pellhamaddan) was used. 
One kind of suoh paste was made of mustard seed and oil of 
bees wax. Over these plasters, paintings were inserted in 
order to decorate the walls and the roofs. The various motives 
of these paintings are mentioned in a list in the Vinayapitaka 
e. g. wreathe-work, creeper work and so on. (Vide Buddhist 
India p. 68). This list of paintings is similar to one mentioned 
in connection with Mahoshadha’s underground chamber of the 
Jataka story. Figures of men and women and other imagina- 
tive subjects were prohibited to be painted on the walls of the 
Viharas. The painted chambers are called ‘ohitragaras’ which 
may be equivalent to the word, ‘Ohitrasala’ in the Epics. 
These paintings, therefore, prove the artistic development of 
the Indians, which culminated in the magnificent paintings in 
the Ajanta Oaves. 

The many-storeyed dwellings, the under ground chambers 
and the stone roofs indicate the developed engineering skill of 
the Indians. The painted chambers, the latticed windows and 
the stair-balustrades attest to their aesthetic culture. The 
drains, the dams and the baths, described by Rhys Davids, are 
further proof of the developed state of Indian architecture. 



CHAPTER IX 
Archifecfure in Kaufilya’s 
ARTHASASTRA 

The newly discoyered Arthasasfera ascribed by ifcs finder to 
Kaiafcilya, or Ghanakya, the famous priestminister of Ohandra- 
gupba Maurya is a source of much rich information to the 
historians of India. Whoever might have been the real au- 
thor of the work and whatever might have been the real age 
when the book got its present shape, there can be no denying 
the fact that the book contains many old traditions of the 
various spheres of activities of the Indian people. The state of 
architecture as found in the Arthasastra is, therefore, an inter- 
esting and valuable study and cannot be later than that of the 
Jirst Century, A. D. 

Besides the numerous references scattered throughout the 
book, the Arthasastra contains several chapters mainly or solely 
dealing with architecture. But as it is a totally non-religious 
work, the subjects dealt with in these chapters all refer to the 
structures of civil nature as opposed to the religious. Very . 

few structures of civil architecture of ancient India survive at 
the present day and very few have also been re-excavated. 

So there is now no means of verifying the descriptions as 
found in the Arthasastra, and passages are apt to be wrongly 
interpreted. In spite of these difficulties, a thorough study 
of the relevant passages with the help of the later wox'ks on 
Architecture, may be helpful for a complete investigation of 
the ancient Indian architecture. 

Buildings including other engineering work were called 
'Vastu’. In book III. Chapter 8, the word Vastu has been 
defined thus : "Houses (or the sites of houses), pleasure 
gardens (Xrama), "Setubandhas” (or Imbankments and 
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bi’idges) and lakes are called Vastu”. This meaning of 
‘Vasbu’ is also apparent from the definition of the Silpa- 
Sastra (a part of which was the Vastu vidja) as given by 
the Sukraniti-sara which says. “The sages called that the 
Silpasastra (Treaties on Fine Arts) in which are x’elated good 
works such as the Prasada (Palaces or temples) and images, 
Aramas (pleasure gai'dens or groves) ; houses, and the tanks”^^ 
The definition of a ‘Vastu’ as given in the Mayamatam^® 
also bears a resemblance with that given in the Artha- 
sastra. The Arthasastra, however, does not directly refer to 
the technical science of Architecture (the vastu-vidya) which 
in some form or other must have been known to the Indiana 
fi’om the time of the G-ribyisutras and the Pali Jataka 
legends. But the several cha]^ters, dealing with architecture 
in the Arthasastra, cannot but- be repetitions of the old tra- 
ditions, prevalent from an earlier period in India, relating to 
Indian archibeoture. The technical words used (noted in the 
following pages) and the complex character of the construc- 
tions presuppose the existence of a science. In the chapter 
dealing with the construction of forts, one of the suitable 
sites for a fort is said bo be “a land best suited for a Vastu” 
(Vastukaprasastadesa). As the term has nob been further 
explained it shows that the Indians well knew the rules for 
selecting the best site for a building, which formed one of the 
essential parts of the Vastuvidya, 

The different kinds of roads with appropriate names for 
each are the further proofs of the existence of a developed 
science of architecture. 

What was the form of the Vastuvidya in this period we 
have no direct reference to prove. Bub from several expres- 
sions it may be concluded that the most essential features of 
it had already been enunciated and the regulations were being 
followed in practice. Two passages in the Arthasastra suggest 

(**) Sukraniti Ch. 49. 299. 

(*') Mayamatam ch. 2-1, 
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this conclusion. In the chapter dealing with the ‘Plan- 
ning of the fort’* (Durga nivesa-Book II. Ch. 4), it has been 
said that “The king’s private dwelling house (Antabpura) should 
be constructed, according to rules already laid down, facing 
either the north or the east, in the midst of the houses of the 
people of all the four castes and to the north from the centre 
of the ground (“Vastu-hridaya”) and occupying one ninth of 
the whole site inside the fort (nava-bhage)”. The expressions 
Vastu-hrdaya and ‘Navabhage’ can be best explained with 
reference to the Silpasastras. According to all the works on 
Architecture, a Vastu in the sense of the ground occupied by 
a building is said to consist of several padas or divisions, 
their number varying according to the nature of the building 
and each being the resting place of a presiding deity. The 
centre was thus the place for Brahmma. The whole site was 
compared to the body of a man and the central Pada was 
called the “Hridaya” or the breast of the Vastu. This ex- 
plains the significance of the word ‘Vastuhridaya’ in the passage. 
Again, according to all the texts, the site of a dwelling house 
should be divided into 81 Padas, the whole area being so divided 
that each side should have nine Padas. The significance of the 
prescribed site and the area (viz. J of the ai*ea) for the dwell- 
ing house is that it should occupy 9 Padas in centre.'*® 
The doubt that may still be held as to the real exis- 
tence of the system mentioned above in the time of the Artha*^ 
sastra is completely removed by the second passage, which 
occurs a few lines after the one quoted above. 

After describing the temples to be constructed in the 
centre of a city, the author says that “In the “Eoshtha- 
kalayas” the Vastudevatas should be set up according to their 
fixed position. 

The word Eos^hakalaya is formed of two words “Eosht* 
haka and Alaya and means the Alayas or temples on the 

(* ®) The Vastusastras prescribe the division of the site of the Royal 
houses into 81 Padas. (Samarang S. Oh. 15.9). 



Kosbtlias. In the Silpasastra this word ‘Kosbtlia’ means the 
dmsions or the Padas referred to above (Brh, Sam. 58.46). 
They were, each of them, as already said, presided by a deity 
called a Vastudevata and the passage in the Arbhasastra, there- 
fore, must be taken in this light to direct that in each division 
of the vastu (site) a temple of the G-od, said to preside over 
that particular Koshtha or division, should be constructed. 
The real significance of the two passages quoted above cannot 
be explained unless we hold that the Vastu Vidya with its 
complicated ceremonials was perfectly known during the 
period described by the Arthasastra. Dr. B. B. Dutt’s (Town- 
Planning in Ancient India f. n. p. 149) opinion that Padaviny- 
asa was unknown to the Arthasastra cannot be supported. 

Private houses were mostly of a flimsy character. Indian 
villages must have been full of cottages as they are even at 
the present day. But at least in the towns, houses were cons- 
tructed on sanitary and regulated principles, violation of 
which was punished by the state. These rules, occurring in 
the Book IV. Oha. 8, mostly relate to the position of drains 
and other places of refuge, to the space that should have had 
to be kept open between two houses, and to the means for 
ventilation of air in the rooms. Each house had an ‘Ani-dvara 
(i. e. a gateway) and a boundary wall. Windows were small 
and had to be raised on high. A special rule is laid down to 
ward off the evil consequence of rain, but the true nature of 
the construction cannot be made out from the text.*^ 
Prom the sutra, the only point to be inferred is that “Kata” or 
mats were used in parts of the buildings. Mr. Sham Sastry 
takes them to be forming the covering of the roofs. But the 
meaning seems to be inconsistent with another rule which 
directs the officers in charge of the town to pull down those 
roofs which were covered with mats and grasses. 

Of the more substantial and artistic structures, the most 
important is the king’s palace called a ‘‘PrasMa”. Structures of 

Arthasastra, traDslaiion by Shamasastry p. 212 (1915 Edition.) 
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other kinds are indicated by the words ‘Harmya’ 5 ‘Sabba’ and 
the like, each of which referred to peculiar kinds of struc- 
tiires. Fortified towns or capitals were called ‘Durga’ and 
elaborate descriptions of the fortifications form the major part 
of the chapters dealing with architectural matters. Ditches, 
ramparts, walls and watch towers of different forms wei’e 
the several features of a fortification. Gateways of different 
forms adorned the entrance to a city or a palace. Those on 
the city gates were called Gopuram and those forming the 
entrance into the houses were called ‘Toranas’, The treasury 
house, the sheds for merchandise, the prison houses and under- 
ground rooms were the other notable constructions of the 
period. 

Structures on the borders of a capital — those meant for 
guarding the city — are described in detail in the Arbhasastra. 
The ditches were called ‘Parikha’. They were dug outside 
the city-wall and were three in number, one six feet (1 danda) 
apart from the other. They were 14,12 and 10 dandas res- 
pectively in width and the depth was half or three-fourths the 
width. Thus their depth varied from 30ft. to 63ft. The 
bottom was made into a square (?) and as the two banks were 
made with a slope inwards, the width of the ditches at bottom 
was one third the width on their upper part. The sides were 
then inlaid with bricks (ishtakena) and slabs of stone. They 
were filled with water either of the rains or from some other 
source ; contrivances to flush them, whenever necessary, were 
perhaps not unknown. 

At a distance of 4 dandas or 24 ft. from the (innermost) 
ditch, a rampart (Vapra, Ohaya) was made heaping up the 
mud I’aised from the ditches. It had the form of a platform 
or the sides in its middle part might have bulged out a little 
giving a pitcher-like shape to the structure. The rampart was 
6 dandas or 36 ft. high and twice as much in depth. 

The rampai’t formed the foundation for the city wall called 

(**). Of. Sam arangana S. Oh. 10 verses 17-22. 


fche Prakara or the ‘sala’. The wall was made of bricks or 
thick slabs of stones. It had a width or depth of 12 cubits 
or might have more, the maximum being laid down at 24 
cubits (or 36 ft). The height was twice the breadth (i. e. from 
36 ft. to ?2 ft.). Thus the wall together with the rampart 
formed a barrier with a height which ranged from 72 to 108 ft. 
The depth of the wall was sufficient for chariots to pass over 
them and perhaps such passages were meant by the word 
‘Rathaoharya-Sancharam’ which was an epithet of the Prakaras. 
The uppermost part of the wall was decorated with turrets of 
different materials and forms ; some resembled a drum and 
were made of the trunk of a palm tree, others were made 
round in the form of the head of a monkey,^® It has 
been directed in the Arthasastra that city walls should 
never be made of wood. This has been taken by Winternitz 
as showing the difference between the state of architecture 
in the Arthasastra and that as described by Megasthenese, 
the G-reek envoy of Ohandragupta’s ooui't. According to 
Megasthenese, Pataliputra, the capital, was guarded by a 
wooden palisade. The condition of architecture as found in 
the Arthasastra is, according to Winternitz, therfore, of a later 
date than that of the early Maurya period.®® 

‘‘Attalakas” or watch-towers were built over the wall. They 
were square in shape and access to them was by movable 
staircases rising up to the height of the building. One tower 
was separated from the other by an intermediate space of 30 
dandas (or 180 ft.). 

Between each tower in the intervening space, stood a two 
storeyed ‘Pratoli’ with a harmya on it and measuring (in height) 
twice and a half as much as it is broad. The exact nature 
!)f the ‘Pratoli’ can not be ascertained. The word is, however, 

(**) ‘Kapilirsha’ was a sort of turret mentioned in later Silpasastra*, 
and had the shape of a money’s head (of. Samar. S. Ch.*10. 25-32) 

(0 0 ) fjjQ difference may be explained by reference to what 
Megasthenese says about materials used in Indian buildings — on rivers 
and on high places (see below). 


animporfcanb one, for its oooarrauoe in the Bilsad stone pillar 
inscription of Kumargupta of the year 96 Grupta Era (416 A.D.). 
In the Gnpta inscription, the strnotnre®^ has been compared 
■with a 'Stairoase of heaven’ and Cunningham interpreted the 
word as ‘a gateway with a light of 'Steps’. Dr Fleet accepted 
the interpretation. The description of the building as a 
two-storeyed one, as evident from the description in the 
Arthasastra and the Samarangana Sutradhara®®, therefore 
proves that Cunningham was near to the truth in his interpreta- 
tion of the Pratoli buildings. It is therefore certain that the 
word Pratoli had other meanings, besides that of a broad street, 
as given by the lexicographers, who made the word a synonym 
of Rathya i. e. a chariot road. Hemchandra seems to be more 
accurate in placing Pratoli and its synonyms by the side of the 
word ‘Gopuram’ another structure built over the entrances.®® 

In the space between the Attalakas and the ‘Pratoli’ were 
the small structures called the ‘Indra Kosha’ which were 
perhaps small chambers made up of planks and having holes 
on its walls for throwing arrows. There was room in it for 
three archers only. The word is found noted by the lexico- 
graphers but the nature of the building cannot be made out 
from them. 

The entrance into the fort was through a Gopuram, an 
elaborate structure built above, three fourths of which resemb- 
led the face of a Godha (Iguana), a crocodile-like creature most 
common in Bengal. In front of the door was a structure 
called ' Hastinakha’ which was, as explained by the lexico- 
graphers®^, an earthen mound at the gate of a city. Com- 
mentators further explain it as a structure, built of earth, 
resembling the nails of elephants and gradually coming down 

Meet — Gupta Inscriptions no. 10. 11. 10-11. 

(®») Sam. S. Oh. 10 verse 38, 

(®®) PnrdvSre' Gopuram RathyS Pratoli VisikhS Samah” (Abhi- 
dhSna Chintamani IV. 981). 

(5*) “Parikutam Hastinakho nagaradvarakutake”— Hemchandra 
Abhidhana ChintSmani, 


with a slope to the city-gate. The word also occurs in the 
Sisupalabadham where it is described as a raised earthen 
mound, projecting the access to the gate of a city or fort 
and furnished with an inner staircase and with loopholes for 
discharging arrow. From the mention of the word in the 
Arthasastra along with a 'Sankraraa’ or movable bridge, we 
may infer that the ‘Hastinakha’ was also used as a staircase 
for going out of the fort, as the commentators explain it to 
be.®® The Oullavagga of the Vinayapitaka (VI. 14) contains 
this word, which is explained by Buddhaghosha as ‘structure 
resembling the frontal globes of Elephants.’’ or ‘supported 
on elephant’s frontal globes’. (See Chap. VII). Besides the 
‘Hastinakha’ there was either a movable bridge as wide as 
the opening of the gate®®, or an immovable one, sometimes 
made of earth where there was no water. There were twelve 
gates, each at the exti'emity of a street, piercing the city wall, 
four of which, each on one direction, were considered as the 
principal ones. They were called the Brahmma, Aindra, 
Yamya and Senapatya according, perhaps as they faced the 
north, the east, the south and the west. These technical 
names show the developed stage of the science of the Vastu 
(vastuvidya) at the time of the Arthasastra. 

Besides these artificial forts, there wei’e the natural forts 
used at the time of wars by the kings. They are called 
Durga supplied by (3rod (Daivata Durga), and were classified 
into Audaka (water fort), Parvata (hill fort), Dhanvana 
(Deserts) and Vana (foi’ests). A water fortification is such 
as an island in the midst of a river or a plain surrounded by a 

(®®) Puraclvare'^Yatarauartliam krltasya kramanimnasya uipit 
kntasya.’’ (Bhanuji Dikshit’s commentary on Amarakosa). 

Coomarswamy (J. A. 0. S. 1928, p. 259) -takes the word to mean 
‘a pillar with elephant capital’ or a ‘draw bridge’. But the lexicographer 
clearly mentions that it was made of clay. It was like an underground 
chamber with a slanting roof and not a pillar, 

(® «) I take the word ‘Mukhasama’ in this sense and am supported 
by Kshiraswami the commentator of Amarakosa, who quotes thia 
very sentence. 
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low ground ; a mountainous fortification is such, as a rooky 
tract or a oavo > a desert is sitcli as a wild tract devoid of 
water and thickets or a land growing in barren soil ; and a 
forest fortification is such as is “full of wagtail and water or 
full of thickets This division of the natural forts 'may be 
compared with that made in the Manu»Samhita,thePurana8® ’^ 
and later works or architecture. The description in the 
Devi Puran, however, is the one most closely related to the 
Artbasastra passage. 

Inside the fort, to the north of the central part of the city, 
was, as already explained, the king’s residence, covering a 
ninth part of the whole area. 

The private quarters called Autahpura of the king was 
also guarded by ditches, walls and gateways, and comprised of 
many courtyards with houses surrounding each of them. The 
palace was constructed in the same way as the treasury house, 
which will be noted later on. There were other kinds of 
buildings too. The king often lived in a delusive chamber 
with hidden walls and passages. There were also under- 
ground chambers and palaces connected with many hidden 
passages cut through tunnels. Other buildings were fitted 
with exits through hollow pillars and pits fitted with mecha- 
nisms for catching enemies and thus used as traps®®. The 
existence of underground structures is proved by the beautiful 
description of the Suranga, cut for the purpose of escaping 
from the enemies, in the Pali Jataka story (Jataka No. 546) 
already mentioned. The description in the Artbasastra of 
different kinds of underground structures therefore should not 
be taken as pure fancies. 

The walls of the palaces were generally made of bricks as is 
evident from the direction to make it Aishtaka (B II, Chap. 5). 

(»D Devi Parana Oh. 7241. 104-28. 

(®®) I have taken the word ‘Avapata’ to mean ‘pits for traps’ and not 
the fall of house as shamsastry takes it to mean. 
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Bufc ID book I. Chap. 20, it is said that tihe walls of tbe Anfcab* 
pura should be covered over with mnd mixed with “lighten- 
ing-ashes” (Vaidyuta-bhashma) and hail- water (Karaka-bari), 
to make them proofs to fire. This shows the existence of mud 
walls even in the rich man’s houses. But as the terms ‘Vai- 
dyuta bhasma’ and ‘Karakabari' are not clear, the mud used in 
plastering the walls must have been a specially prepared 
material, the nature of which is now unknown to us. A similar 
passage^** occurs in the Matsya Puran (Gh. 219 V. 5-7) where 
the word ‘Vaidyuta Bhasma/ is replaced by ‘earth burnt 
by lightning’. This word in the Matsya Parana is therefore 
clearer than the term used in the Arthasastra. The word 
Karakabari, however, is not found in the Matsya Parana and 
cannot be explained. 

There were besides the king’s quarters, a few structures in 
the f«rt, the nature of which cannot be clearly determined. 
They are a Simagriha, two PratimanchaSj an Ani Harmya, an 
uttamagara, hidden walls, staircases and toranas. These 
structui’es probably stood on the skirts (»f the city by the side, 
of the gateways under the city walls. 

The treasury house which was also the model for the king’s 
palace, consisted of an underground three-storeyed chamber 
coming upto the level of the ground and the main building, 
above the ground, covei’ing the underground chamber inside it. 
The details of the construction are vei'y interesting. A square 
pit was first dug into the earth, the sides and the bottom of 
which were then inlaid with thick slabs of stone. Inside the 
pit was there made, of substantial wood, a cage-like 
house of three storeys. It was provided with one door, and a 
staircase fitted with machines. Above this chamber was cons- 
tructed, pf bricks, the main treasury house (or a palace meant 
for the king’s residence) closed on all sides and having a plinth 
(Vapra) and a ‘griva’. The use of these two words in their 

(®») See Chart comparing Aribasastra with other Silpasasiras. ' ^ 
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teohuica] architectural senses thus, affords important conclu- 
sion about the antiquity of the ‘Vastuvidya 

The chambers for keeping articles of trade and produce 
of the fields were many-storeyed ohatuhsala houses, having 
well-set rows of pillar’s of burnt bricks. The arsenal contained 
underground chambers and the prison house had secret 
chambers iu it. 

Thus the description of the fortified capital supplies us 
valuable inforraation about the various kinds of structures 
of the period. The Tndrakosha’ towers, the underground 
chambers of the treasury-house or of a palace, the store houses 
and the like are a few examples of many-storeyed houses. The 
same fact is also evident from the expression ‘Uttamagara’ 
(Text p. 53, 216) which perhaps also means the upper storey 
of a building. The dimension of the tala or a storey is given 
as 15 cubits rising to 18 cubits with an increase of 1 cubit in 
each higher grade. (Text p. 53). The existence of the 
Harmya class of buildings is evident from the Pratoli, another 
harmya within the fort (Text Second Edition p. 53) and the 
one mentioned in connection with the Kumari’s temple. The 
nature of the Harmya class of buildings is yet unknown. The 
Samarangana Sutradhara and Budddhaghosa (in his commen- 
tary on Ouliavagga — see Chap. VIII) give one and the same 
meaning viz., a room on the upper storey, which seems to be 
applicable in the case of the Pratoli. The Mayamatam 
(Chap. 26) explains the word ‘Harmya’ in a sense with which 
the word ‘Mundya harmya’ (Text p. 54) in the Arthasastra 
may be compared®”. 

An idea of the doors of the houses is afforded by the 
description of the doors of the underground palaces of the 
kings. They are said to have been carved over with the 
figures of Gods and of chaityas (“Asanna Kashthaobaitya— 

(®®) The word ‘Kumaripura' is just before the word Munda harmya. 
The word Munda associated with Harmya here indicates its shape as iu 
the Mayamatam in “MundakSram Sirsakam Harmyametat” (Mayamatam 
XIV. IGO). 
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devatayidhanadvaram). Such decorations on door frames 
foi’med an important feature of Indian aroMteoture, all the 
texts laying down the subjects to be figured on them. 

Another class of door is called the “mundaka-dvara”, the 
meaning of which is not clear from the text. Torana and the 
Gropuram gateways have already been mentioned and 
perhaps refer to the boundary gate of a house. The door 
leafs were called ‘Kavatayoga’ or the ‘Khandas’ (Text p. 166), 
their joints the ‘Sandhi’ and the stands or the sills ‘Vija’. 
The symbolical names given to the four principal city gates 
have already been mentioned and from the names it may be 
guessed that the figures of Brahmma, Indra, Yama and Karti- 
keya were carved over the northern, eastern, southern and; the 
western doors respectively. The dimension of the door in the 
city wail is given in the Arthasastra. Their width might vary 
from 6 dandas (30 ft.) to 8 dandas (48 ft.) with an increase of 
1 danda in each successive stage of the dimension. They were 
either square in shape (i. e,, the height being equal to the 
width) or the height might be | or | times more than the 
width”. 

We get very little idea of the windows from the Arthasastra. 
The small and high windows of private houses have already 
been spoken of. A reference to the 'Jalavatayana’ (Textp. 216) 
however proves the existence of the latticed windows and shows 
the progress the Indiana had made in the direction of window 
constructions. 

The chatu^^sala houses are often mentioned and this is the 
most characteristic type of ancient Indian buildings. The 
existence of ‘Sabha’ classes of buildings is hinted at by a 
single reference to the word 'Sabha’. 

Pillars were called Stambha and Sthuna. The pillars 
in the store room, have already been mentioned, as being 

(®^) I take this passage to refer to the dimension of the door and not 
as explained hy Shamsastry (P. 53), 

‘ChaturarBa’ should be taken in the sense here mentioned and the lino 
should be read along with the preceding one. 
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made of burnt bricks. Hollow pillars in palaces used as 
coverings of secret passages point to the consumnaate skill of 
the Indians in constructing pillars. 

In book II. chap. 21, the relative dimensions of the diffe- 
rent parts of a pillar have been stated. Three technical terms 
have been used there to indicate the different parts of a pillar. 
The lowest part called the ‘Parikshepa’ perhaps indicated the 
pedestal; the part above it upto the capital was the Nikhata 
and the capital was called the ‘Ohuli’. That these are the 
meanings of the terms used here may be inferred from a 
passage in the Mayamatam (Oh. 15.)62. The pedestal 
was I the height, and the capital was | the height®*. The 
dimensions, however, are not clearly intelligible from the 
passage. Another pillared sti’uoture was the “Upasala”, or a 
small wall, which formed the enclosure round the outskirt of a 
village (III. 10). 

It has already been mentioned that the gates of forts 
possessed either a draw bridge or a permanent one for entrance 
into or going out of it. Bridges were called Sankrama. 
Another word ‘Setubandha’ was used both in the sense of a 
bridge and the embankment of a river or a lake. Setubandha 
has been spoken of in one passage as one of the means of cros- 
sing the river. The word there clearly refers to a bridge. 
It also means a dam as is clear from the passage “The king 
shall construct the embankment (Vandhayet) of reservoirs 
(Setu), filled with water either natui'al or derived from some 
other sources.” The Junagad Inscription of Rudradaman also 
contains this word (Setu) meaning an embankment. It was 
Ohandragupta who first had the embankments of the Sudarsana 
Lake constructed by his governor of that province. The 
Arthasastra regulation referred to above was thus acted upon 
by the patron of Kautilya. 

(®^) Mayamatam. See Table of comparison, Chap XI, 

(«3) This is what I take the passage to mean and the word ‘nikhSta’ 
cannot mean the “position dug into the ground”. 



Religious edifices are but inoidentallj referred to in the 
Artbasastra. Hindu temples undoubtedly existed at that time; 
they were called ‘Derakula’ ‘Devayatana’, ‘Devatagriha’, 
‘Devagriha’ etc. These words^ however, do not give any defi- 
nite information regarding the peculiar shape or form of the 
temples of that period. Inside the city were erected the 
abodes of gods such as Aparajiba Jayanta, Siva, Vaisravana, 
Aswini etc. The Gl-oddess ‘Srimadira’ is an interesting reference. 
She has not yet been identified. But we find her mentioned in 
Mayamabam, Silparatna, Vaikhanasa Agama and Atri-Samhita 
(Oh. 11.4) (see Appendix Oh. XI). Temples were also erected 
for the gods of the site (Vastu), as already mentioned. The 
words ‘Mandira’, ‘Prasada’ which in later times were used in 
the sense of temple (though Prasada’ occurs meaning a palace) 
are not to be found in the Arthasastra, a fact which perhaps 
points to the antiquity of the Arthasastra civilisation. That 
some abodes of gods had an uttamagara (perhaps upper storey) 
is indicated by a passage (B XII. 5.) 

The other two classes of religious structures were the 
Ohaitya and the Stupa. Ohaityas used to decorate the door- 
frames of the king’s palace. Here Ohaitya may mean an altar 
which is the original meaning of the word. In another place 
(XI. 1) a Ohaitya is described as having doors ; where it might 
refer to a building of the Ohaitya class of the Buddhists or a 
sacred tree which was often surrounded with a rail and a gate 
for entrance (Of, Mahabharata XIII. 69), The exact nature of 
the Ohaitya cannot therefore be ascertained from the Artha- 
sastra which indicates it to be a Hindu structure. But in one 
passage the worship of Ohaitya is mentioned (p. 256 trans). 
The Stupa refers undoubtedly to the famous structures so 
calledj but there is no means to ascertain whether it was of 
the Buddhists, or of the Jains or of the Hindus, 

The materials of ordinary buildings must have been wood 
as it is in India at the present time. The simplest kind of 
dwelling was constructed of screens of bamboo interwoven with 


reeds and straw and then plastered with olay^ as the walls 
of the king’s Antal? pura have been nlentioned to be. Eoofs were 
often covered with mats. Timbers were also used in more 
ostentatious buildings. Its use may be inferred from many 
passages. Stone is mentioned to have been used in the sides 
of ditches and underground chambers and in the construction 
of the city wall. Buildings wholly made of stone are not else- 
where mentioned. Even the king’s antahpura was not made o^ 
stone. The scarce use of stone in building points to the high 
antiquity of the traditions contained in the Arthasastra. 

Bricks were, however, more extensively used. The side 
walls of some of the buildings within the forts are said to have 
been constructed of bricks ; the treasury house and the palace 
over the underground chamber were ‘aistaka’ i. e., made of 
bricks. The banks of the ditches were also inlaid with brick 
and the city wall was wholly made of brick. In all the above 
instances there is no indication of the nature of the bricks used, 
whether they were sun-dried or kiln-burnt. In the construc- 
tion of the storehouses, burnt bricks were used in the pillars. 
So we have reasons to infer that burnt bricks were used in 
other structures too. 

It has been observed before that a great contrast between 
the condition of Pataliputra as described by Megasthenese and 
that described in the Arthasastra is afforded by the stone or 
brick-built walls of the city mentioned in the latter book. But 
we can reconcile the two accounts by reference to another pass- 
age of Megasthenese collected from Arrian’s work, which states 
that “Cities on the banks of rivers and other low-lying spots 
were built of wood, those in more commanding situations, 
where they were less exposed to floods, of mud or brick 
(Arrian — McOrindle)”. If what Ai’rian says be true, we can 
explain the Arthasastra passage as making a general statement 
(handed down as a tradition from earlier authors) which how- 
ever was not applicable in case of Pataliputra which was on 
the Canges and the Sone and so exposed to the floods. This 
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apparent discrepancy therefore does not authorise us to draw 
any conclusion about the late date of the Arthasastra. Sir John 
Marshall while noting the above passage of Arrian interprets 
the bricks, there mentioned, as being sun-dried ones (Cam- 
bridge History Of India VoL I. ) which the test hardly 
wai’rants us to do. The references to bricks in the Artha- 
sastra, therefore, cannot be taken as an evidence of discrepancy 
between Megasthenese and the Arthasastra. 

The state of architecture described in the Arthasastra was 
highly advanced, which may be observed from great engineering 
skill as well as the artistic devices. It has also been shown on 
various grounds that the chapters describing architecture in 
the Arthasastra must have been taken from ancient tests on 
architecture, which points to the existence of a fnll-fledged 
science of architecture (Vastu-vidya) as early as the first 
century A. D. ; even if not in the 4th century B. 0. Frequent 
references to the artists and men trained in the fine arts (Krta 
Silpa), and the difference between karn and silpa point to 
developed ideas of fine arts. The chapter on town-planning 
is a further proof of systematised study of these things in 
India. The units of measurement used in architecture, which 
is given in a table form, are exactly similar to those found 
in the other works on Silpasastra. 

The scheme of town planning as given in the Arthasastra 
may next be considered. A Grama was 1 or 2 krosas in 
length. There were other kinds of settlements besides the 
Grama or the city. In the centres of 800 villages was a Stha- 
niya, of 400 villages, a Dronamukha, of 200 villages, a Khar- 
vatika and amongst 10 villages was a Sangrahana. These 
were undoubtedly various kinds of fortified places. The dis- 
tinction between these kinds of fortifications is described in all 
later treatises on architecture. The Sthaniya forts could be 
circular, oblong or square in plan. The arrangement of the 
streets are fully described in Chapter 22 of Book II. The 
whole, site was divided by three streets running eastwards 
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and three towards the north. Each exbi’emity of the streets 
was to hare a gate thus making up twelve gates in all. The 
Rathya, the Rajamarga, and the roads in a Dronamukha, 
Sthaniya, a rashtra or a pasture ground were to have a width 
of 4 Dandas or 24 ft. Streets for other purposes varied in 
their width, the lowest being 2 cubits and the highest 82. To 
avoid the congestion in the streets due to slow movements of 
animals, different roads were allotted for different purposes. 
Thus there were foot path for men, some for animals like 
cattle, some other for the lower animals, some for elephants 
and some for the chariots. There were Devapatha and 
‘Oharya’ inside the wall of a fortified city. Another kind of 
road was the Mahapatha. Thus five kinds of high roads are 
mentioned in the Arthasastra — the Rajapatha, the Devapatha, 
the Mahapatha, the Rathya, and the Oharya. These kinds of 
streets are explained in many works on architecture. (For 
details of Town-planning-— See B. Dutb's work) 

The Arthasastra, like other Vastu works, gives detailed 
account of the position of the habitations of the various classes 
of people in the city. The palace was near to the centre facing 
to the north or the east. The centre was to be further enriched 
by the presence of several temples of the gods. Surrounding 
the palace were the houses of the Brahmins, the Kshatriyas, 
the Vaiayas and the Sudras occupying the north, the east, the 
south and the west part of the city respectively. The corners 
were set apart to the guilds ; and the intermediate portions 
contained the market, the houses of the royal priests and offi- 
cers, of the artisans and so on. This sort of scheme found in 
many of the texts should be thorougly studied for a right inter- 
pretation of the excavated areas in India. The scheme found 
in the Arthasastra thus indicates the antiquity of the develop- 
ment of Indian Silpasastra. 

The Arthasastra references to architecture are written 
in a style very similar to what we find in later works 
on Vastu. Several passages in the former may be compared 


with those in the latter ones. Moreover I have strong 
reasons to believe that the present edition of Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra is a South Indian recension of the book as 
will be evident from the comparison in the next Chapter. 
Similarity of the Arthasastra Vastuvidya with the Mayamatam 
is remarkable. The parts of the pillars are named according 
to Dravida texts. The mention of *Sri Madira Griham* whioh- 
cannot be explained in the Arthasastra, the Mayamatam 
and Silparatna is a further noticeable matter. The simila- 
lity of the other gods mentioned is also to be noticed®"^. (**) 


Moreover the injunction in the Arthasastra that the height of 
the Prakara’ can be of both odd or even number of cubits is 
definitely rejected by the Samarangana, Sutradhara^S which it 
did, perhaps because that was the opinion held by the Dravida 
architects. 


(**) See Appendix to chapter XL 
(®®) Samarangana Sutradhara Ch, X. 28 . 


CHAPTER X 

The Earliest Writers OI The Vastusastra 

(Upto 6th Cent. A. D.) 

The foregoing chapters have revealed that at least from 
the time of the G-rihyasutras a science of architecture arose 
in India called the ‘Vastu Vidya’ which was a part of the Silpa- 
sastra. This was intimately connected with the rituals and 
astronomy or astrology. But it had also a technical side. It 
has already been shown that the technical matters of Vastu 
Vidya began to develop even from the Vedio period ; and at 
the time of the Buddha, the Vastu Vidya had already deve- 
loped in India. From that time till the 15th century innumer- 
able writers on Vastu arose in India. Ram Raz first tried to 
find out the available works and he noted the names of no less 
than sixty-four sages or Indian writers on this subject. Many 
more works have since his time been discovered from which 
we may now try to find out the names of the early writers on 
this subject. 

The Matsyapuran contains the names of 18 preceptors of 
Vastu who were reputed in the age when these chapters of 
the Purana were composed. The age of compilation of this 
chapter is however not definitely known. Until otherwise 
proved, we may accept the current theory that the Matsya- 
puran was completed just at the beginning of the Q-upta 
period®®. Thus we may start with that period and say 
that the writers on Vastu Vidya mentioned in the Matsya- 
puran flourished before the foui’th century A. D, The Matsya 
Purana list®'' gives us the following names : — Bhrigu, Atri, 
Vasish-Jiha, Viswakarma, Maya, Narada, Nagnajit, Visalaksha, 

® ® See Appendix to thiSjChapter. 

® ' Matsya Puran, Oh. 255 verses 4 f£. 


Purandara, Brahmma, Kumara^ Ifandisa, Saunaka, Garga, 
Vasudera, Aniruddha, Sukra and Bfihaspati. Besides these 
18 teachers, the same chapter says that these matters were also 
related by Manu. 

Many scholars think that the list is a mere traditional one 
and that the persons mentioned had not really written any 
work on Vasta. The first reason for thinking this is that 
many of the names mentioned herein appear to be those of 
some Indian gods or traditional sages. Secondly, we have not 
got the works of these writers. Hence scholars refer to them 
as floating traditions. But I shall try to show below that 
both these objections are untenable. 

Regarding the first objection, it may be said that names 
of Hindu gods are often given to human beings in India. 
This is a very common practice. Similarity of names, there- 
fore, need not lead us to identify these writers on Vastu with 
gods of those names. On the other hand, quotations from 
their works are found amply in such literature of late periods 
which indicates the real existence of these writers of architec- 
tural treatises. Brahmma (with its synonym Pitamaha) 
Nandisa or Sambhu, Vasudeva and Kumara need not 
necessarily refer to names of mythological gods. Sambhu is 
held as a great authority by the Visvakarma-prakasa and the 
Mayamatam, A passage from a Sambhu’s work has been 
quoted by a later work, the Vasturatnavali, Kumara is 
regarded as an authority in the Silparatnam (under the name 
of Sadanana). A book named Brahmma-Silpa is quoted in 
the Silpa-Samgraha (chapter XVIII). The Brahmmayamala is 
referred to in the Visvakarmaprakasa. Sakra (Another name 
of Indra) is held as an authority by Varahamihira and in the 
Sanatkumara-Vastu sastra. The Silparatnam refers to him 
as Purandara as in the Matsyapurana, The Manasara and the 
Visvakarma-Silpa refer to him as Indra. Bhatbotpala actually 
quotes a verse from the work of a Sakra. He was perhaps 



a writer of the southern school. Vasndeva need not refer to 
Krishna but to a disciple of Visvakarma (see below), Visalaksha, 
which may mean a name of Siva, was also a person of that 
name. He is often referred to in Kautilya’s Arthasastra. As the 
Arthasastras often included chapters on Vastu, we may identify 
this Visalaksha of Kautilya’s work with the writer on Vastu 
Vidya mentioned in the Matsyapurana. A ‘Visala’ is referred 
to in the Manasara. We cannot say if Visala may be identified 
with this author or a later writer. Writings of such other 
authorities may one day be discovered. There is, therefore, no 
ground for believing that these preceptors of Vastuvidya 
were merely fabulous gods to whom the origin of Vastuvidya 
in later periods was ascribed. The reason for doing this was 
that their original works were gradually lost and similarity of 
their names with those of gods led the later writers to think 
that they were gods. The name of Brahmma was therefore 
mentioned later on as ‘Pitamaha’ who was really a god. 

Two such names, however, present a difficulty. They were 
Visvakarma and Maya. Visvakarma is known as the 
architect of the gods carrying Out the orders of Indra. He is 
referred to as such in early literature, the Pali Jatakas, the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata. Both these epics enumerate 
many of the deeds of Visvakarma. Thus it is clear that there 
was a traditional Visvakarma who was the architect of the 
gods. This, however, need not hinder us from believing that 
there was also really a man (or many men) called Visvakarma 
who wrote works on architecture. The word Visvakarma 
later on meant a good architect. We may believe therefore 
that in later periods many architects assumed the title of 
Visvakarma. It was one of these later Visvakarmas who is 
mentioned in the Matsya Parana list as a preceptor of the 
Vastuvidya. This is evident from the fact that several works 
have been secured which are supposed to have been written by 
a Visvakarma; and passages from such works are found 
quoted in later vastu works. - 
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Who was Vis¥akarma, the writer of the Vastusastra may 
also be known from the following discussions. 

The Matsyapiirana (ohap, 5) mentions that Visvakarma, 
the great architect was the son of Prabhasa, one of the eight 
Vasus. This might have been the traditional Visvakarma, the 
architect of the gods. But the extant work of Visvakarma, 
the Visvakarmaprakasa which appears to be a compilation (if 
Vaaudeva, says that Visvakarma was the disciple of Brihadratha 
who was the disciple of Parasara®^ who again was the 
disciple of Garga who had as his preceptor Sambhu. Now, 
even if Sambhu be not regarded as a man (discussed above) 
there k.no doubt that Garga, Parasara and Vrihadratha were 
real persons writing on Vastuvidya. About Garga and 
Parasara we shall write more below. This is therefore clear 
that Visvakarma was the writer of a Vastu work and he was 
a disciple in the third generation of scholars of Garga. His 
views were put down in the Visvakarmaprakasa by his 
disciple Vasudeva. ‘Vasudeva’ mentioned in the Matsya- 
purana list, therefore, need not be taken as the name of 
Krishna, but might refer to this writer of Vastuvidya of that 
name. So we find that there was a human being named 
Visvakarma who might have been a real author of works on 
Vastuvidya. Now, as Visvakarma was the name of the 
architect of the gods, we may assume that those men who 
later on assumed the name ‘Visvakarma’ wei*e people of 
Northern India, the home of the gods (see discussion about 
Maya below) and they wrote on architecture of Northern 
India, and represented the school favoured by the Aryans 
(the Visvakarma school which was later on known as the 
Nagara school — see oh. XXVIII). The Visvakarmaprakasa is a 
work of the Northern school of|arohiteots, and so were those 
of Garga and Parasara. This Visvakarma, the writer of Vastu- 
vidya, has been mentioned in the Matsyapurana list, and in 

(®®) Bjihataamita also refers to Parasara as the preceptor of 
Vjpihadratha (ch. 61). Vis.Prakasa oh. 1 and end. 


the Brihat Sarnhita; and quotations irom his work have been 
found in the commentary to Brihat Sarnhita by Bhat^otpala®®. 
There being thus no doubt about a writer of Vastuvidya 
named Visvakarma, we may also guess that he flourished 
after Grarga but before the compilations of the Matsya Parana, 
and the Brihat Sarnhita, This will be further proved in the 
chapters on classifications of Indian temples. 

But we find that several Vastu works of the Deccan also 
take Visvakarma as an ancient preceptor. Visvakarma was 
thus the representative not only of the Northern school but 
also of the south. It might, however, be possible that there was 
another ‘Visvakarma’ in the south. A Southern architect 
might choose to assume that name and might have written 
works on Vastuvidya. That it was so is evident from the 
fact that several extant works ascribed to Visvakarma (the 
Viswakarmiya, Visvakarma silpa etc.)^® have been discovered 
in South India, which deal, I think, with architecture and 
sculpture of the Dravida land. This Visvakarma was there- 
fore a later one than Visvakarma of the North. According 
to the Manasara, as noted by Ram Raz, there was a Visva- 
karma whose sons were Manu, Visvakarma, Tvastar and Maya. 
This informs us of the existence of a house of famous archi- 
tects; and besides the senior Visvakarma, we find that all men 
of the family were regarded as great authorities on Vastu- 
vidya by all the later writers of Vastuvidya, in the Deccan. 

Of them, Manu and Maya are mentioned also in the 
Matsyapurana list. We may therefore take also this later 
Viswakarma of the south as having lived before the age of 
compilation of the Matsyapurana. It is also possible, if the 
genealogy given above be regarded as merely a tradition, that 
when the early writers of Vastuvidya in the Deccan also 
followed the Northern authorities (see chapters on classifica- 
tions of temples) they described their Visvakarma and his 

(®*) Many of the passages ascribed to Visvakarma in these quota- 
ions have been discovered by me in the Visvakarma prakSsa. 

(’®) Acharya — Indian architecture p. 96. 


brothers, as sons of Visvakarma the senior, the Iforth Indian 
writer, in order to show that Viswakarma of the North was 
also a preceptor of their own. I also think that the writings 
of some of the North Indian architects were in a later age 
re-written in the Deccan (see next chapter) and hence the 
Visvakarma-prakasa is different in character from the other 
works of Visvakarma which have been discovered in the south. 

Then about Maya. Maya is known as a Danava and to 
have learnt the science of arohiteoture from Snkra, the pre- 
ceptor of the Danavas. The Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
also describe the deeds of Maya. In the Ramayana, Maya’s 
abode has been placed to the South of the Vindhyas. According 
to the Mahabharata he had erected a Sabha north-east of the 
Kailasa Mountain and another for the Pandavas”. Thus the 
traditional Maya, the Danava architect was connected with 
the Non-aryan countries of India. He was, therefore, the 
representative of the South Indian architects. As the tradi. 
tional Visvakarma, the god architect, was recognised the 
ultimate authority by the North Indian writers on Vastu, this 
Maya was done so by the South Indian people. Regarding 
‘Maya’ also we may say that later writers on Vastu in 
South India might have assumed that name, as has been said 
by Ram Raz. It was such a person named ‘Maya’ who wrote 
works on architecture of the southern school. He is mentioned 
in the Matsya Parana ; and the Brihatsamhita clearly refers to 
him as an astronomer and an architect, and that in such a 
way as to indicate that he belonged to a different school (the 
Dravida school). There is a book called the Mayamatam and 
quotations from one of his works have been discovered in 
Bha^tiotpala’s commentary on the Brihat Samhita, and in the 
Isanasiva.'gurudeva-Paddhati. The Silparatnam also ascribes 
several opinions to Maya, Though I have not discovered 
Bhattotpala’s quotation in the extant Mayamatam, the 

D How a Dravida writer could be connected with. Northern-moat 
parts of India will be made clear fay the discussion about Nagnajit below. 


references in fclie I-S-Gr-Paddhabi and the Silparatnam have 
been found out by me in the Mayamatam. Moreover I shall 
show below (ch. on classifieatioa) that the system followed by 
the Mayamatam is a very early one. I therefore agree with 
the learned editor of the Mayamatam who says that the 
Mayamatam is really one of the earliest works on South Indian 
architecture, earlier than the lith century A. D. A fragmen- 
tai'y Mayasastram, mentioned by Dr. P. Bose, refers to the 
Manasaram, G-argeya, Dipta, Maricha, and Atriya Tantras. 
This Manasara may be an earlier Manasara mentioned in the 
published Manasara as an authority. Thus Maya also may 
be regarded as not only a traditional architect but also as a 
real person who wrote works on Vastuvidya of the southern 
school. 

From these discussions about Viswakarma and Maya we 
may also conclude that traditions and other facts clearly 
indicate the existence of two different schools of arohiticture 
in India, one most prevalent among the Dravidas and the other 
among the Aryans of the North, one recognising Maya and the 
other Visvakarma as the ultimate authority. There were also 
persons of those names who were very early writers on 
Vastuvidya flourishing before the Matsyapurana and definitely 
before the 6bh century A. D. 

Now as to the other preceptors of Vastuvidya mentioned in 
the Matsya Purana. The Silparatnam refers to Bhrigu and 
vei’ses from his work are quoted in the Vasturatnavali 
(a late compilation). According to the author of the 
Visvakarmasilpa, Visvakarma learnt the science from 
Bhrigu. This author Bhrigu, however, was perhaps a writer 
on the Dravida architecture, for he is regarded as an authority 
by writers of the southern school. He is not mentioned any 
where in the Brihat Samhita^^ though done so in the Matsya 

Though, not mentioned, it however cannot really prove any- 
thing about Bhfigu’a date. We cannot say if his work was later than 
the Bpihatsamhita which does not refer to all these writers or, as said 
elsewhere, Barahamihira’s “manvSdi” might have included Bhfigu. More- 
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Parana. The Silpasamgraha, a book of S. India ascribes its 
6th chapter to Bhrigii. The astrological book Bhrignsamhita 
might have contained architectural matters. The published 
Atri Samhita (I. 40; II. 45) also acknowledges the authority of 
Bhrigu. A work of Bhrigu has been partly published in 
Telugu characters. 

Atri, another sage, was the disciple of Grarga as mentioned 
in the Brihat Samhita (oh. 46) and the Matsyapurana 
(oh. 229). Eeoently a book named Samurtarohanadhikarana 
or Atri Samhita has been discovered an^ edited, which 
contains S6vei*al chapters on architecture and sculpture. The 
book belongs to the Vaikhanasa school of the Pancharatras. It 
is perhaps the work Atreya referred to in the Agni Parana as a 
work of the Panoharatra School. But the book describes the 
architecture of the Deccan, as the names of temples in it 
indicate (See Table 10). It contains, however, old traditions 
regarding architecture, and agrees with the early Agamas, 
but is not referred to in South Indian works. Atri of the Brihat 
Samhita was a disciple of Garga and might be of the northern 
school. The Atri Samhita might therefore be a later Deccanese 
recension of Atri’s work, 

Vasishtha has been found quoted in many places in the 
Vasturatnavali. One such quotation indicates that he was 
a later preceptor than Garga"^* and followed Garga. He is 
also quoted in the Jalasayotsarga of Raghunandana. He was 
therefore a later Vaais^iha than one mentioned in the Rigveda 
as a brother of Mana'^^. 

over if he was a writer of the Soatli School, Brihat Samhita had no 
necessity of referring to his name. 

Bat I have a strong suspicion that the Hayasirsapaucharatram is 
perhaps a versioa of Bhrigu. The last few verses are recited by Bhrigu 
and refer to Markaudeya. In that case there was a Bbpigu even 
dealing with architecture of the Northern School. 

(78) vasturatnavali p. 13 

Vasistha’s work was known also to Bhattotpala who explains 
Barahamihara's reference to “Manvidi” as "Manu-Vasish|ha-Maya-Nagna- 
iitbhi^”. Vasishtha was also perhaps regarded as ah authority of 
DrSvida VSstuvidyS, as he is here mentioned along with other writers 
of the' same school (See ‘Manu’ below). , , . - 



Narada of the Matsyapurana might be the sage of that name 
referred to by Varahamihira (Bri. Samhita oh, 24) as a disciple 
of Brihashpati. He is also quoted by Eaghunandana and in the 
Vasturatnavali. The Manasara also takes him to be an 
authority. The Chapter VIII of the Silpa Samgraha (a late 
South Indian Silpa work) is wholly ascribed to him. The 
next paragraph and his association with South Indian texts, as 
mentioned above, may indicate that he was an authority of the 
Dravida school of Vastuvidya. He might be the same Narada 
who is known as^the author of the Narada Panoharatram. 

Nagnajit of the Matsyapurana has been referred to by 
Varahamihira and found quoted in the Oommentry of Bhattofc- 
pala (Ch. 58 of Brihat Samhita, 4 & 15). Varahamihira 
in quoting his opinion says that Nagnajit’s school was the 
Dravidian school. This raises a very important problem. A 
Nagnajit, the king of Q-andhara (and Kashmira) is mentioned 
in the Satapatha Brahmana (VIII. 1. 4. 10) in such a way as to 
indicate that he was an expert in building construction, and 
his opinion was rejected by that Brahmana because he was a 
‘Eajanya*. He was perhaps the same Nagnajit who according to 
the Aitareya Brahmana (VII. 34. 9) was a disciple of Narada, 
and according to the Mahabharata a disciple of Prahlada. We 
have a Tibetan version of Ohitralakshana of a Prahlada and a 
Nagnajit. This Nagnajit is described in the Brahmanas and 
the Mahabharata as an Asura king of G-andhara. The discovery 
of the ‘Ohitralakshana’ indicates that he was an architect 
associated with Prahlada, another Asura King of Bahlika 
(Balkh). Late J. Grhosh has tried to prove'*'® from these 
references that Nagnajit was an Asura king and the architect 
of an ancient Gandhara school of art. Several considerations, 

(IS) IndiaQ culture Vol VI, p 347—51. ” 

If we assume the existence of an Asura or DSnava school of art in 
Qandhara known also as the Dravida school, it will prove that the terms 
Asura, D&uava and Dravida are identical. This will throw more light 
on the Indus valley culture than what Mr, Ghosh thought (See Chap- 
ters XXYII & XXYIII. 
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iioweye.r, have led me to think that Nagnajit of the Matsja- 
piirana and the Brihat Samhita, who was a Dravida writer on 
architecture was the same as the king Nagnajit of G-andhara. 
According to traditions, Nagnajit was the disciple of Narada 
who, also, as I have shown above, was perhaps a writer of 
the Dravida school. The views of Varahatnihix’a that 
Nagnajit was a Dravida may be reconciled with the traditions 
by assuming that a Dravida (Danava or Asura) school of 
ai’chitecture also existed from a very early period in the 
Northernmost parts of India. This is further supported by 
the traditions that Maya, the Danava architect and the 
greatest authoidty on Dravida architecture, though living 
in the South (Ramayana See Oh, V) erected the Sabha of the 
Pandavas from materials collected from a city near the Kailasa 
Mountain. Thus Maya, the Dravida architect, is also associa- 
ted with the Northern part of India, as well as the regions of 
the Himalayas. So was Nagnajit, the King of Oandhara, 
really a Dravida architect of the Nox’th. The ancient 
Grandhai’a art of the Asura school assumed by Mr. Ghosh might 
therefore be also another branch of the Dravida school. 

Saunaka’s authority has been accepted by Baghunandana of 
Bengal and a Tantra work is ascribed to him in the Agni 
Purana. He is also mentioned by Varahamihii’a as an autho- 
I'ity, in his Rajamartanda Samgraha (Vide Des. Oat. of MSS. 
in Mithila Vol. III). 

Garga was undoubtedly a vei’y old writer on Vastuvidya 
and perhaps founder of the Nagara school. He was earlier 
than Visvakarma, Vrihadratha, Parasara, Vasis^ha and Atri as 
already noted. His work was available to Varahamihira who 
summarised it in writing the chapters on Vastu. Bhattotpala 
also quoted largely from Garga. In fact an astrological book 
called the Gargi Samhita has been discovered, which might have 
been written not later than the first century A. D, The author 
of this Samhita might have been the same as Garga the great 
writer on Vastu Vidya, as there was a great relation between 


Vastu Vidya and Jyotisha Sastra in India. The Visnu Parana 
(II. V. 26) reference to G-arga’s learning astronomy etc. from 
Sesa (who was a hTaga) may place him in about 110 B. 0. in 
which period Jayaswal places the Naga king of that name. 
A Vrihadgarga is sometimes referred to in the Brih at Samhita 
and other works. It might be that there were two Gargas, 
the senior and the junior. Which of these was the author of 
Vastu Vidya cannot be definitely said. But the Vishnu Purana 
reference may place Garga in the end of 2ad century B. 0. 

(See Chap. XXVI). 

Aniruddha mentioned in the Matsyapurana has not been 
found mentioned anywhere else. Vrihaspati was a teacher of 
Narada (as noted above) and has been quoted by Bhattotpala. 
He was also regarded as an authority by Manasara. So he also 
was a South Indian writer and the preceptor of Narada^ ano- 
ther Dravida writer. Sukra is another puzzling authority 
mentioned in the Matsyapurana. The name was borne by the 
traditional preceptor of the Danavas. He is called also Bhar- 
gava indicating his relation with Bhyigu who, as has already 
been mentioned, was perhaps an authority on Vastuvidya of the 
south. Both the Silparatnam and Visvakarma Silpa (the 
southern work) refer to Sukra (or Bhargava) as an ancient 
authority. According to the Eamayana, Maya received his 
knowledge from Sukra. Thus we may guess that the writer 
of Vastuvidya named Sukra was a writer of the Dravida 
School. Ho work of Sukra, devoted entirely to architecture, 
has yet been discovered, but a compilation of his teachings 
under the name of Sukra Niti contains some passages dealing 
with architecture of the South. In the Bfihat Samhita (Ch. 86) 
he has been regarded as an authority by Varahamihira. 

The actual quotations from their works (See Appendix B) 
may warrant us in concluding that these 18 teachers of Vastu 
Vidya mentioned in the Matsyapurana were not traditional 
authorities, but were real writers of works on Indian Vastu 
Vidya of both northern and southern schools, whose books 


though lost to us have been referred to by Varahamihira 
(in the 6th century) and quoted by Bhattotpala and even later 
writers of the 15th century A. D. It was their works ’ ® which 
were consulted by the compiler of the Matsya Furane when he 
wrote the chapters on Vastu Vidya. They were also I’eferred 
to by Varahamihira as ‘Gargadi’ in his chapters on Vastu 
Vidya. It is therefore that we find the similarity of the chap- 
ters on Vastu Vidya incorporated in the Matsyapurana 
with those in the Brihat Samhita; This was not due to float- 
ing traditions which were the common sources of those works, 
as Dr. Acharya thinks. That these writers lived before the 6th 
century is quite evident and they might have flourished even 
long before, as is apparent from the inclusion of their names 
in the Matsya Purana. The date of Garga is a landmark in 
Indian architecture (See Chap. XXVIII). 

There were besides these 18, other early writers on Vastu 
Vidya who are not mentioned in the Matsyapurana but refer- 
red to in the Brihat Samhita. One of them was Manu. Vara- 
hamihira says that Manu and others had written on VSstu 
Vidya in gi’eat detail and therefore Varahamihira could not 
write everything they had said. This Manu, though not men- 
tioned in the Matsyapurana list, is referred to in the same 
chapter as an authority on Vastu Sastra (See f. n. 67 ante). 
There is nothing, however, to connect him with Manu the 
celebi’ated law giver. The Manasara and the Viswakarma Silpa 
also refer to Manu as an early authority. He also therefore should 
be classed with the other eighteen teachers of Vastu Vidya 
and perhaps was an authority of the Southern school as the 
genealogy, given by Earn Raz, of Visvakarmaand Maya indicates. 

(’®) Though Mat. P. knew all the writings of both the schools, it 
included only the northern style when summarising these things. 

Brihat Samhita 56.31. . 

(’®) References to Manu also indicate that he was a writer of the 
Dravida School, or later on accepted as an authority by the Southern 
school, as Yisvakarma (See f. note on YasiBhfha above). The men- 
tion of Manu with Yasishtha, Maya & Nagnajit perhaps indicates that ail 
these were Dravida writers. .. . .. 
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Another famous writer was Parasai’a. He is not mentioned 
in the Matsyapurana. But he is mentioned in the Brihat Sam- 
hita'^®. Moreover we knoWj as related beforoj chat he was an 
earlier preceptor than Visvakarma and was a disciple of Garga. 
Kautilya refers to a school of Parasara (Arthasastra p. 898) 
He has been quoted by Bhattotpala in many places. Moreover, 
the southern works like the Manasara, the Silparatnam 
refer to him as a gi’eat authority, and the Isana-S— G — 
Paddhati quotes frequently from his work. As Parasara is 
known to have been a disciple of Gargaj he was perhaps a 
writer of the Northern school. But the fact of his being so 
highly regained and quoted by Southern works raises the 
suspicion that Parasara’s work like that of Viswakarma and 
Atri was also rewritten in the South to suit the canons of 
South Indian architecture. Or there were two Parasaras®“. 

The same might also be said of another writer mentioned 
in many places in the Brihat Samhita and found frequently 
quoted by Bhattotpala. He was Kasyapa. He is also regarded 
as a great authority in the Manasara and the Silparatnam. 
A chapter of the Silpa Samgraha (Oh. 3) is ascribed to him. 
Besides, we have got one Ms. of the work of a Kasyapa — the 
Kasyapiya (In possession of Mr, 0. 0. Gangooly) and the 
Kasyapasilpa and the Amsubedha of Kasyapa, (published in 
Anandasrama Sanskrit Series). The passages quoted by Bhattot. 
pala indicate that he was a writer on North Indian Vastu.' 
vidya. But the available works appear to be quite different 
from the original work of Kasyapa and are undoubtedly works 
on South Indian architecture. The Atri Samhita (ch. 40) a 
South Indian work also acknowledges authority of Kasyapa. It 
is therefore that I think that the available works of Kasyapa 

Bji. Sam Oh 61. Parasara’s disciple was Vrihadratha “Parasara 
PrSha Ypihadrathaya Golakshanam Yat” This is' supported by the 
VisvakarmaprakSsa, 

(®°) The Isana— S — G — Paddhati contains innumerable passages 
quoted from Parasara’s work, which has not yet been traced in original 
form. 



were later South Indian recensions of the famous original 
woi’k of Kasyapa. Prom a rule in the Silparatnam that 
temples according to Kasyapa may be of 16 storeys, it may be 
inferred that the work utilised by the author of the Silparat- 
nam was this later recension of Kasyapa’s work which actually 
contains description of sixteen -storeyed temples®^ That 
the Kasyapa Silpam was a later south Indian work is also 
apparent from the fact that according to earlier Southern texts, 
the number of storeys did not exceed twelve. Therefore where- 
as the South Indian works of Kasyapa were of a late period, 
there was undoubtedly an earlier work of Kasyapa which was 
the authority of Bhat$otpala. According to a quotation of 
Kasyapa found in the commentary of Bha^fiotpala, Kasyapa 
was a later authority than Viswakarma^^. As he is not 
mentioned also in the Matsyapurana, are we to guess that 
Kasyapa flourished in the period afer the Matsyapurana (4th 
century A.D.) and before the Brihat Samhita (6th cent. A.D.) 
(if we take the Matsya Parana list to be an exhaustive one) ? 

The Brihat Samhita refers to a sage named Bharadwaja who 
is not mentioned in the Matsyapurana but is found quoted by 
Bhattotpala. He might or might not have, therefore, been a 
a contemporary of Kasyapa (i.e. after Matsya P. but before 
Bri. Sam). 

Another ancient writer, not mentioned either in the Matsya- 
purana, Brihat Samhita or Bhattotpala’s commentary was 
Agastya. He is regarded as a great authority by all the South 
Indian works®^ A book called the Sakaladhikara supposed to 

(“) Silparatnam Chap. 37 “A Sodasatalam Praha KSsyapo 
mnnisattamah” 

Acharya — Indian architecture p, 93 (no 41)). 

Also see Chap. XVI. 

Bhatfotpala's commentary on Bji, Sam Oh. 56. 

“PrSsSdo Merusamjfia]^ Syannirddisto Visvakarmana'*. Kasyapa 
is quoting here the opinion of Visvakarmi and so mnst be later than 
Visvakarmi. • 

(**) Silparatnam, Visvakarmi Silpa, Silpa Samgraha etc. 
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have been written by Agastya has been discovered. Though the 
MS. is fragmentary, I have no doubt that it is a South Indian 
work. So Agastya might have been really a writer on South 
Indian arohiteoture. If ‘Maua’ was another name of Agastya 
(ch, II), we may take the Manasara to be a later compilation 
of Agastya’s work. This matter will be later on discussed in 
detail (Vide Oh, XVIII). The Manasara not only refers to 
Agastya as an authority but also contains • iconography of the 
image of Agastya. Being a later work, it thus paid special 
respects to the sage Agastya and also refers to other summa- 
rised versions of Agastya’s works e. g, Manavid, Manakalpa, 
Manabodha and even another Manasara. The compiler of this 
version of Agastya’s work based his book on earlier 
summaries. 

Another early author was Markandeya who recited the 
the Gitralakshanam in the Visnudharmmottaram. He was 
also a writer on Vastusastra as is evident from the Ms. referred 
to by Dr. P, Bose (Principles of Indian Silpasastra p. 12 and 
Appendix p. 16). The Hayasirsapanoharatra Ms. (V. B. 
Society, Rajshahi) also refers to this sage in the last verses. 
His authority as a Vastusastra writer therefore is obvious. 

Thus there is no doubt that before the sixth century A.D. 
there were about 25 writers on Vastuvidya. 

Some of them viz. 19 were existing before the 4th century 
A. D. if the Matsyapurana chapter be regarded as having been 
completed in that century. The date of the famous writer viz. 
Garga was between the second century B. C. and First century 
A, D. as already discussed. His preceptor was Sesanaga, 
another architect king. This Garga was followed by his 
disciples Parasara, Vyihadratha, Visvakarma and Vaaudeva. 
Vasishtha, Kasyapa and Atri are also known to have lived 
after Garga or were his disciples. So we find that after the 2nd 
century B. 0. there arose at least seven writers on Vastu 
Vidya, if not more. The earliest limit of the dates of the other 
authors is, however, difficult to find out. 
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Besides the traditional Visvakarma and Maya, who must 
have been the founders of Vastu Vidya in the earliest period, 
some eight other authors may also be regarded as living 
earlier than second century B. 0. Nagnajit is known in the 
Brahinanas. Agastya is known as Mana In the Eigveda. 
Narada is known as the preceptor of Nagnajit. Another 
author Prahlada the preceptor of Nagnajit must have flour- 
ished before the Brahmana period. Bhrigu and Sukra also must 
have been very early writers. So was Vrihaspati who was a 
preceptor of Narada. These eight authors might, therefore, 
have written their works before the historic period (6th cen- 
tury B. C,). Visalaksha might have flourished before the 
Arthasastra (i.e. at least before 1st century A, D.). Some of 
these 25 teachers were of the Visvakarma school and others 
were of the school of Maya and Nagnajit i.e. the Dravida 
school. The Nagara school, a branch of the Visvakarma school 
arose about the 2ad century B. 0. and some of these writers 
might have represented the Naga school too. 


APPENDIX A. 


The Visvakarmaprahisa, Nafsyapurana And The 
Brihaf Samhifa 

In the foi’egoiag pages I have assumed fehafe the Vis va- 
karmaprakasa is the earliest of the known North Indian works 
on Vastu Vidya, But the matter deserves elaborate conside- 
ration. This can be done by comparing this work with the 
two other works with which it bears a very close resemblance, 
the Matsyapurana and the Brihat Samhita, the dates of which 
are also more or less definitely known to us. 

First, let ns consider the date of the chapters on Vastu 
Vidya in the Matsyapurana. This Purana is generally believed 
to have been completed in the beginning of the Gupta period 
(4th century A. D.). It will also be shown that it contains 
the names of 20 kinds of temples, which is the earliest known 
classification of temples in India. The references to the pro- 
hibition of erection of stone houses (other than temples) in the 
Purana (See Oh, XXVIIT) also indicate a very early stage of 
Indian architecture represented by it. These considerations 
may support the date generally ascribed to the Matsyapurana. 

But there are several factors which may go against this 
theory. In describing the names of the temples, the Matsya- 
purana refers to certain names which are not found in the list 
in the Brihat Samhita. Thus in the . Calcutta edition is men- 
tioned a temple named ‘Mrigaraja’, which is not found in the 
Brihat Samhita, Again, though the list in the Purana does not 
mention the temple called ‘Sri-Vriksha’, in the description of 
temples following, this temple has been described. Therefore 
the Matsyapurana chapter contains some self-contradictions. 

Besides this, we find that the temples ‘Sri-Vyiksha’ and 
‘Mrigaraja’ are two temples found in later texts. Thus the 
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former one is mentioned in the Samarangana-Sutradhara and 
the Agni Parana lists of Nagara temples. Thus the Matsya- 
purana shows an acquaintance with a later stage of Indian 
architecture. This might be overlooked by saying that it was 
due to the oversight of the scribe of the manuscript, who was 
acquainted with both the earlier and later classifications of 
temples and confused the two in copying. But what is signi- 
ficant is that these apparent mistakes are found in the same 
form in also the later quotations from the Matsyapurana. The 
Samarangana-Sutradhara chapter on Hagara temples not only 
contains these later names (not unnaturally, as it is really a 
later work), but also the mistake in not naming the Sri-Vriksha 
temple but describing it in a following verse. The Sama-S. 
therefore appears to have been copying a confused version of 
the Matsyapurana. 

Similarly the ‘Haribhakti Vilasa’ a very late compilation of 
Bengal, in quoting the Matsyapurana verses on names of tem- 
ples refers to the ‘Mrigaraja’ temple. This confusion there- 
fore is not due to the mistake of the scribe of the Ms., but 
must have originated in a very early period, in fact before the 
10th century A D.(the date of the Samarangana-S). In fact the 
Samarangana further converts the name ‘Sri-Vriksha’ into 
‘Vavriksha’ — showing how this kind of classification of temple 
(Sri-Vriksha) mentioned in the Agni Purana etc. had arisen 
long before the 10th century (in which case only such confu- 
sion could have been possible). All these considerations 
show that the Matsyapurana text could not have been a copy 
of the Brihat Samhita, for, if it was so, there would not 
have been these mistakes in the Purana. Moreover, 
the ‘Meru’ temple is twelve-storeyed (and 32 cubits wide) 
according to the Bfihat Samhita, but sixteen-storeyed and 50 
cubits wide according to the Matsyapurana as well as the Visva- 
Karmaprakasa. This may indicate that the Matsyapurana refers 
to a more developed stage of architecture than the Brihat 
Samhita. The Samar. S. reconciles both the sizes by saying 



that fclieMeru temple can be wide by from 82 cubits to 50 cubits. 
This later dimension of the Meru temple as described by the 
Matsyapurana and the VisTak. Prakasa therefore arose before 
the 10th century and might not represent a later stage than 
that of the Bfihat Samhita, but might arise from these texts 
being taken from a school different from that followed by the 
Brihat Samhita; or it might be that the Matsyapurana was 
written not long before the sources (e.g. Hayaairsa Pancharatra) 
of the Agni Puran, when both the classifications were known. 
A cause of these later matters being incorporated in the Mat. 
Purana and Visrak. Prakasa was that these were later inter- 
polations. 

Then we may discuss the relation of the Visvak. Prakasa 
with the Matsyapurana. The similarity of many of the verses 
in these works may lead any body to think that the one is 
indebted to the other. In fact the Matsyapurana really refers 
to the fact' that these chapters were taken from earlier works. 
It names both Visvakarma and Vasudeva as two earlier 
authors. The Visvak. Prakasa is a later compilation of Visva.- 
karma’s work done by Vasudeva. We therefore may presume 
that the Matsyapurana really copied from the work of 
Visvakarma, and presumably from this compilation by Vasu- 
deva. The Visvak, Prakasa also contains many confusions and 
they must have arisen in later periods. Thus we may conclude 
that the Visvak. Prakasa is really a'n earlier work than the 
Matsyapurana and the Brihat Samhita. Bhattotpala quotes 
a work of Visvakarma and many such passages have been 
found by me in the V. Prakasa. But against this stands 
the opinion of Dr. Kern (J. R. A. S. vol VI) who finds out 
two verses in the Visvakarma Prakasa in the Arya metre 
(For the verse see Appendix chap. XIX) which are also 
found in the Brihat Samhita. As these are the only 
verses in Aryametre in the V. Prakasa, he infers the 
indebtedness of V. Prakasa to the B^pihat Samhita. But as it 
has been shown that the BrihatSambita itself was based on early 
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■writings (as Varahamihira iiinaaelf says), it may be that both tbe 
Brihat Sambita, as well as the Y. Prakasa had taken this 
verse from a common source. The subjects dealt with in the 
Visvakarmaprakasa in fact are more allied to those in the 
Matsyapurana than those in the Brihat Samhita from which 
the former differs in innumerable details. In fact it is strange 
to note that a later compilation called the Visvakarmavidya- 
prakasa is a verbatim reproduction of the Brihat Samhita 
chap. 53 with the addition of only a few new verses. 

Though this compilation is certainly a very modern work, 
it is difficult to say if the author was here reproducing the 
Brihat Samhita chapter or was really quoting another work of 
Visvakarma. The two verses in the Visvakarmaprakasa, 
mentioned above, are also found in this book. It is quite 
possible, therefore, that Varahamihira really had taken this 
chapter from a work of Visvakarma, of which the V. Prakasa 
is also a later compilation (of course earlier than the other 
work mentioned). Moreover, the V. Prakasa being an avo- 
wedly architectural work and having contained many more 
matters than what is included in the Brihat Samhita, it is not 
clear why the author of that work should take only those two 
verses in the Xryametre from the Bfihatsamhita, while many 
other original works on architecture were available to this 
author, as they wore to Varahamihira. 

Moreover, it has been shown below (Oh. XIX Appendix D) 
that those two verses are very difficult ones and even 
Kern took them to be ‘‘too vague” ones. It is quite 
probable that even Varahamihira did not try to improve 
these verses, as he had done in many other oases. In 
fact there is nothing to show that the Visvakarmaprakasa was 
a later work than Varahamihira’s Brihatsamhita, On the 
other hand, the Visvakarmavidyaprakasa rather points 
to the indebtedness of Varahamihira to the works of Vis- 
vakarma. The later compiler, the author of Visva. K. Vidya 
Prakasa could have summarised the Visvakarmaprakasa — it, 



oannofe be understood, why in writing the Visvakarmavidya, 
he took the! whole thing from the Brihatsamhita. It is there- 
fore quite likely that Varahamihira (as he himself says he was 
indebted to the works of older preceptors) had taken the 
verses from an earlier work — a work of Visvakarma. 

The similarity of these three works — the Matsyapurana, 
the Visva. Prakasa and the Brihat Samhita therefore may lead 
us to conclude that Visvakarma’s works were earlier than the 
Matsyapurana which was again earlier than the Brihatsamhita 
and that both the Matsyapurana and the Brihatsamhita had been 
based on earlier works—the works of Visvakarma, Garga and 
others who are mentioned in those works as their authorities. 
These earlier writings were not merely floating traditions, as 
Acharya believes, but were real works on Vastu Vidya, the 
existence of which in a very early period has been shown in 
the previous chapters. 
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Chapter xi 

Earliest Nature ol Vastusastra upto tlie 
1st Century A, D. 

The Architectural canons of ancient India were best 
known to the mason architects and were of use to them onlj. 
The lay pectple naturally were less acquainted with them. But 
a time came when many scholars wrote on Architeoture and 
were famous in society as the preceptors of the Vastu- 
vidya. Gradually, however, the educated community began to 
neglect the study of this science and the Mss. were being oaife* ' 
lessly preserved or were totally neglected. This accounts not 
only for the very fragmentary character in which most of the. 
earliest works have been handed down to posterity but also 
for the many mistakes of the scribe of later ages, evidently due 
to their unaequaintance with the real objects indicated by 
the technical terms. An attempt may be possible to find out thq 
scope and the different stages of the development of the Vastu* 
vidya. 

Before Bam Kaz, Indian Vastu-vidya, to the scholars, meant 
only several canons dealing with the religious rites to be per- 
formed on the occasion of building a house and a few astrologi- 
cal data for calculating the best time for house.d>uiIding. These 
portions of the Vastu-vidya were incorporated in the Pupanas, 
Tantras, Agamas and other works on ceremonial rites jjtnd 
astronomy or astrology. These have therefore been heftier 
preserved than the main topics of the Vastu-vidya dealing wiijh 
the technical aspects of the subject. But there can be no doubt 
that the Vastu-vidya was formerly recognised as one of th'te 
technical subjects along with tfce Ayurveda (Science of Medi- 
cine), Dhanurveda (Science e/ war), Astronomy and the li,h;0. 
Although this science finds no specific mention either w ^ the 
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liaf; ol fourteen or the eighteen Vidyas, yet, as precepts about 
the Yastn are found incorporated in Jyotish and Parana both 
of which are recognised as branches of learning or Vidya, 
Vastu may be recognised as one of the Vidjiis, The author of 
the Sukranitisara clearly recognises Silpaaastra as one of the 
thirbyfcwo Vidyas enumerated in it (Chapter 4. 3. 29).®^ 
Siipasaatra as a whole was also taught in the Nalanda Cnirer- 
sity (fide account of Yuan Ohwang), 

The Vastu-vidya was a branch of the more' comprohensive 
Silpasastra; but gradually the two became identical, Vastu- 
fidya means the science dealing with Vastu. The word 
“Vastu” is of unknown antiquity and occurs in Che ligtedsi^M. 
the sense of the building site or the bniMfeg itself, Vastu« 
vidya therefore primarily meant the science of Architerrnre. 
Later on, however, many other subjects rrere incorporated in 
it. Thus Vastu in the sense of a place where men dwell, 
according to the author of the Mayamatam, included not only 
^buildingosite and PrSsadas or temples and palaces but also oon- 
vayanoes and couches. The Silpasastra which included the 
Vastu-vidya is defined in the Snkraniti as a science dealing 
with public works such as temples, images of gods, gardens, 
houses, and tanks. It was exactly these subjects that are found 
discussed in the later Vastu-sastras. Silpasastra and VasCu- 
’^^ya were, thus identified with each other. 

We shall now try to present an idea of the nature of the 
'- Vastu-vidya ‘as It existed in the early times and how it deve- 
loped in later periods. 

When the \’^lsbu-vidya first originated cannot be definitely 
as oertained. Its origin should be considered apart from that 
of, Indian arohitsctu^. The opinion held by scholars that the 
y'astuvidya originated in the period of decadence of 
Indian architecture oanhcf'lse supported. Some of the extant 
troftiaes might have fiben late works, but the Vastuvidya in 

(* *) Thfe KSmasntira refers to YSstnviiiy I as one of the 64 Vidyis^ 
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some form most have existed in the earliest known periods 
Indian history. We have already discussed in previous 
0 (I to IX) the nature of Indian architecture as it 

existed from the Rigvedio period to the time of the Artha- 
sastra or the time of the Buddha. We have already indicated 
ose chapters that we can trace the existence of the Vastu- 
vidya even in those early periods. Here we give our oonclu- 
sions from^those chapters regarding the actual nature of the 
Vastiindya of those early periods. 

^ In the^ Rigvedio period, a ceremonial was performed at the 
time of building a house. A god named Vastospati was wor- 
shipped on that occasion. He was later on in the Veda identi- 
hed with Indra and Tvastrin. Prom these references we may 
conclude that house building was already associated with 
religion. The ceremony performed was enjoined in all later 
works on Vastuvidya and the same Vedio Mantra is still cited. 
Tvastrin later on became a traditional (or real) authority on 
Vastuvidya to the writers of the South Indian school. During 
this ceremony, the house itself, the door and the posts are 
also to be worshipped. This system also was enjoined in all 
later Silpasastras. 

A system of selection of the sites, a favourable site being 
sloping to the east, had also grown up. This site selection forms 
important chapters in all later works on Vastuvidya. 
A system of measurement to be followed in construction of 
various .articles was also existing in this period. 

We then come to a very interesting matter. In the Rig- 
veda, all strong cities (purs) or houses (Harmmya) have been 
shown to have been connected with the Asuras. It has been 
shown by late J. 0. Ghosh that Nagnajit, the architect 
king of Gandhara and Kashmir might have been living in 
the Rig-Vedic period. (Indian Culture Vol. VI) and he was 
perhaps an Asurio or Asura king. In later periods (of Vara- 
hamihira) there was known a writer of Vastuvidya named 
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Kagnajit belongiog to tlie Drayida school. Now if these 
two persons are identified, we find that in the Eigvedio 
^ period, there was an Asura king named Nagnajit 

1 who was an architect of the Dravida school. This is 

significant from the fact that besides Nagnajit, we have 
already found another architect, Tvastrin in the Eigveda who 
was also regarded later on as an authority of the Dravida 
school. This is further supported by the occurrence of the 
name of ‘Mana’ in the Eigveda which refers to the sage 
Agastya, another traditional authority of the writers on 
Vastuvidya of the Dravida school. The existence of the 
j Asura architecture and names of sages famous in traditions in 
the Vastuvidya of the Dravida school may warrant us in 
coming to the conclusion that even in the Eigvedic period, a 
system of Vastuvidya arose in India which was different from 
that of the Aryans and which was Dravida or Asura in charac- 
ter. We shall show later on that from a very early period 
,1 there were really in India two schools of Vastuvidya, the 

' Central Indian (called the North Indian order or Nagara) and 

' the South Indian (or in the Vedic period it might have existed 
in the Grandhara, Kashmir and North-Eastern India) called the 
Dravida or Asura school. The existence of the Dravida school 
of Vastuvidya in the Eigvedic period, therefore, may be 
inferred from these evidences. 

Erom all these discussions we may conclude that in the 
Eigvedic period a Vastuvidya had been created which dealt 
with the selection of sites, worship of the G-od of Vastu and 
the house, the doors and the posts; and that the Dravida school 
of Vastuvidya also existed. 

Id the later vedic periods the symbolical interpretations 
of structures, as found in later Silpasasti’as, had already 
developed. The various parts of a pillar were regarded as 
representing various matters, as already mentioned. The 
mystic element in Indian Vastuvidya may thus be traced in 
the vedic period. . - 
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The Brahmanas, however, inform us many obher aspects 
of the Vastuvidya. The word ‘Silpa’ is found in the Brah- 
manas, which included sculpture, singing, dancing and music. 
These matters were later on inseparably connected with the 
Vastuvidya. 

Moreover, what has been said about the Asura or Dravida 
Vastuvidya in the Rigvedic period is further confirmed by 
the Brahmanas. The Satapatha Brahmana rejects the opinion 
of Nagnajit of G-andhara as he was a Rajanya (or Asura king). 
(See Chapter XXVII). The Aitareya Brahmana mentions the 
sage Narada as being a teacher of that Nagnajit. Now this 
Narada (along with Nagnajit)i8 also regarded as a great autho- 
rity by the writers on Dravida Vastuvidya. The existence 
of the Dravida Vastuvidya in the Rigvedic period is thus 
confirmed by the Brahmanas. This may further be proved 
from the chapters on the construction of the ‘Smasana' (Burial 
mounds) found in the Satapatha Brahmana. It is said therein 
(Vide Oh. Ill) that the Aryas build there mounds without any 
base under them and in the shape of a square, whereas the 
Asuras, the Easterners and others build them round and with 
bases. This also clearly proves the existence of the Asura 
school of architecture in the Brahmana period, as in the 
Rigvedic period, and that the Asura School may be identifed 
with the Dravida School. 

It is in the Sutra period that we meet with the earliest 
form of the Vastuvidya in a definite form. The Sankhayana 
Grihya Sutra describes in two chapters the ceremonies that 
are to be performed at the time of house building. The 
Asvalayana G*. Sutra contains three chapters, which deal 
with, besides ceremonials, the examination and selection of 
the sites and the soil. It also contains the regulations to the 
effect that the soils of respective colours and tastes are to be 
assigned to the respective castes, a principle followed by all 
the later works on Vastu, not only in this matter but also 
in allocation of sites to the different castes in a city or village, 




or of respective kinds of houses for the respective castes. 

Eegulations for the position of the doors of a house are 
also found in the Gobhila and Khadira Gy. Sutras. This matter 
is also found described in all later works on Vastuvidya. 

The position of trees to be planted around a house and 
prohibition of plantation of several trees therein are also found 
in the Grihyasutras as in later Silpasastras. Symbolisms 
4 connected with architecture are also met with in the Sankhayana 

Gi*. Sutra. With this is connected also the principle laid down 
that different positions of the doors are the cause of different 
i kinds of benefit or injury to the master of the house. Auspi- 

: ; oious moments for the construction of structures are men- 

tioned in the Paraskara and the Hiranyakesi Gr. Sutras. It 
was thus that the Vastuvidya gradually became inseparably 
related to astrology as we find in later periods. i 

In the Sutra period therefore we find the earliest form of 
the Vastuvidya, All the principles followed in later Silpa 
works had developed. The technical side of the Vastuvidya 
however cannot be ascertained from the Sutras, except from 
the regulations regarding the construction of Yupas, fire-altars 
and burial mounds (containing of course only the bones and ^ 
ashes of the dead). , 

When we come to the two great Epics (the exact dates of 
which are, however, unknown; though, I have shown, that the 
descriptions therein are undoubtedly of a very early age, 
and similar to those of the Pali Jatakas), we find the existence 
of the fully developed Vastuvidya, with its religious and 
technical sides. 

The Eamayana refers to the experts in Sthapatya (archi- 
tecture) which presumes their knowledge in the Vastuvidya. 

The ceremonies performed at the time of building a house have 
also been mentioned. The Mahabharata also refers to the 
Vastuvidya directly and also to the ceremonies. The auspicious 
days of house building are also referred to in the Mahabharata. 
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All the mattera discussed in Grihyasufcras, therefore, may be 
supposed to have existed at the time of the epics. Besides this 
we find reference to Vadhas or obstructions to buildings as dis- 
cussed in later Silpasastras. The references to the two great 
traditional architects — Visvakarma of G-ods (Aryans) and 
Maya (of the Dravidas) are found in both the Epics. The 
Mahabharata further informs that Raja Nagnajit was a disciple 
of the Asura kings Prahlad of Bahlika (who is perhaps also 
known as the composer of a work called ‘Ohitra Lakshana 
found in Tibet). The Harivamsa further informs that he took, 
the side of Jarasandha (who was brought up by the Bakshasi 
Jara) of Magadha in a fight with Krishna. This also connects 
him with the non-Aryans. If Nagnajit of the Mahabharata 
be identical with the architect king of Gandhara of that 
name, reference to Nagnajit and Maya in the Mahabharata 
indicates the existence of the Asura or Dravida school of 
architecture and Vastuvidya also in the time of the Epics. 
The existence of Maya in the Khandava forest and his build- 
ing the Sabha of the Pandavas and his knowledge of a city 
near the Kailasa can thus be explained by assuming the 
existence of the Dravida School of architecture in the 
northernmost part of India, as already discussed before. 

Besides these matters, it is in the Epics that we find the 
existence of the technical aspects of the Vastuvidya. The 
Ramayana refers to the various kinds of architects whose 
services are also required in a house construction according 
to the Silpasastras. They are the sthapati, Vardhaki, Taksbaka 
and Sutradhara. Houses of different kinds are mentioned in 
the Epics e. g. Prasada, Saudha, Vimana, Harmmya, Sabha 
and the like. Though later lexicographers took all these to 
refer to a building, the later Silpasastras and perhaps also the 
Epics distinguished each of these from one another according 
to difference in their characteristics. This is apparent from the 
fact that whenever a prasada is described it is said to have 
contained many storeys, which is really the meaning of the 
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word' ‘Prasada’ according to later Silpa texts*®. The word 
‘Bhumi’ meaning a storey is found in the Silpasastras. Besides 
these various types of buildings, houses, with technical names 
similar to those found in the works on 'Vastuvidya, are also 
mentioned in both the Epics. The Ramayana refers to the 
Padma, Svastika, Vardhamana houses and a Vimana called 
‘Pushpaka’. The .Mahabharata mentions houses of Svastika, 
Vardhamana, and Kfandyavarta types, seats called Pushpaka 
and Sarvatobhadra and a sabba called ‘Toranasphatika’. The 
different kinds of houses and Sabha described in the Epies are 
similar to those in the works on Vastuvidya. Construction of 
royal seats and those of gods also were matters discussed in 
the Vastusastras, The six kinds of forts described in the 
Mahabharata are also described in later Silpasastras. The 
towns described in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata were 
well planned with various kinds of roads such as Maharathyas, 
Mahapathas etc. and present a picture similar to those describ- 
ed in the chapters on town planning found in the later works 
on Vastuvidya. 

Two more references in the Ramayana are interesting. The 
Ramayana in one place refers to the existence of doors with 
figures of Lakshmi on them. This kind of Lakshmi is not 
only found on Indian doors but is also enjoined to be placed 
on doors in the Indian Vastuvidya. Similarly a house is 
described whose length was twice the breadth. This propor- 
tion between the length and the breadth of a house is also 
directed to be observed by the Vastusastra. Thus the two 
Epics clearly indicates the existence of the Vastusastras 
with its ceremonials and technical matters which formed the 
subject matter of all later works. 

The condition of the Vastuvidya, as we may guess from the 
Epics, is almost similar to that presented by the Jataka stories 
and the Buddhist canons. From these two sources therefore 
we shall be able to know the state of Vastuvidya of a more 

(*®) Silparatna recommends that a PrSsada can have 3 to 12 storeys. 


definitely known period le. of about the time of the birth of 
the Buddha and after his death. The existence at that time 
of the Vastuvidya and experts (Acharyas in that Vidya) are 
mentioned both in the Jatakaa and the Pali canons. Reference 
has been made to the ceremonials connected with house 
building as ‘Pasadamangalam in the Jatakas as in the Maha- 
bharata. The attribute ‘pariyadata silpam’ given to a 
carpenter (associated with erection of a house) indicates that 
house building was now recognised as a ‘Silpa’. The careful 
selection of wood for house building is indirectly referred to in 
the Jataka stories. Reference to the Vastuvidya in the pali 
canon** indicates that, at the time of the Buddha, the Brah- 
mins, the educated community, had already secured a know- 
ledge of the Vastuvidya. The ceremonials found in the 
Silpaworks and the site selection and collection of wood which 
formed part of the Vastuvidya were thus known to the Vastu 
works of the time of the Buddha. 

But the Jatakas and the Pali canons contain more refe- 
rences to the technical side of the Vastuvidya than what we 
have found in the earlier works. The distinction made in 
later Vastu works between various kinds of houses is also 
found in the Pali works. The canons refer to such houses as 
Vihara, Mandapa, Addhayoga, Prasada, Harramya, and G-uha 
and their distinctive features have already been discussed 
(Oh. VIII). The Jatakas also refer to PrasMas, and they, as 
in the epics, always had many storeys (or Bhumis). Technical 
names of buildings or roads found in later works are also men- 
tioned in the Jatakas, such as, the Kokanada nama Prasada, 
Pupphaka Prasada and the Utpalavithi. 

Besides this, various mouldings associated with various 
structures are also mentioned in the Pali works, as found in 
later works. These were the ‘Padmaka* moulding of a pillar, 
Ottha and Oriva of a pinnacle, Bhittipada, Vatthuka (base- 
ment), Q-opanasi and the like,, terms very familiar to the later. 


(8«) Vide Oil. Vin-abo-TO. 




treatises on architeoture. The upper part of the door was 
called Udumbara and other parts of a door were called Prishtha 
Sanaghata and Pasaka. Stairs had an ‘Zlambana’, Vahaha, 
Suohiya and IJshnisha. Subsidiary structures are also men- 
tioned; such as the Hatthinakha, Bhitti (walls), Alindaka, 
Uparipasada, Kannika with a Thupa, a window called Simha- 
panjara, G-arbha griha of various kinds and Koshthaka and the 
like. This indicates the growth of technical words which were 
later on known to the treatises on architecture, but the 
meanings of which were unknown even to the lexicographers 
of the later periods. The measurements, Kukku (Kishku) 
and Vidatthi (Vitasti), were, as in later periods, known to the 
Jataka stories. Windows of three kinds have been mentioned 
in the Pali canons. Besides this we learn of the existence of 
a kind of plaster, over which the frescoes were to be painted, 
made of some paste of a tree or the like and may be compared 
to the Kaika mentioned in later works on Vastuvidya®’. 

Thus by the time of the Buddha and even before him the 
intricate matters of the Vastusastra may be supposed to have 
been fully developed. The Vastnrsastra was a branch of study 
and we may therefrom infer the existence of a large number 
of writers on Vastuvidya. 

Lastly we may know the condition of the Vastuvidya from 
the Kautilya’s Arthasastra which could not have been com* 
posed after the First century A.D.®8 if not in the 4th century B.O. 
It will therefore be the state of Vastuvidya in the period bet- 
ween the birth of the Buddha and the almost definitely known 
date of the Vastu works (1st Century A. D.), which, or quota- 
tions from which, have come down to us, i.e. the date of the 
writers who have been mentioned in the Matsyapurana and 
the Brihat Samhita. In fact, the discussions on Vastuvidya of 
the time of the Buddha and the Arthasastra may indicate that 

(® '^) Mayamatam, Silparatnam etc. 

(*•) H, 0, Roy Ohowdlmry — Political History of India, 



many works on Vasfcu might have been written long before 
the first century A. D. i. e. the period when the Arbhasastra 
was composed. (Whatever might have been the date of the 
Arbhasastra, as this book was undoubtedly bas^d on earlier 
works, its author had learnt also the matters regarding archi- 
tecture from earlier writers on Vastuvidya). The date of 
G-arga mentioned before may take the date of that earlier 
period to the 2nd century B. G, 

It has been shown in the chapter on Kautilya’s Arbhasastra, 
that the author has defined 'Vasbu* in the sense in which 
writers on Vastuvidya took it. The undefined phrase Vastuka- 
prasastadesa’ indicates that the people of that time were well 
acquainted with the lands (as defined in the Vastusastra) fit 
for building purposes. The words ‘Vastu Hridaya,’ ‘Nava- 
bhage’, 'Vastudevatas’ and ‘Koshthaka’, I have shown, cannot 
be understood without reference to the elaborate ceremonials 
and the division of the foundation into 81 or 64 Padas as pre- 
oribed in the Vasbusastras (i.e. the Vasbu Mandala). The 
difference between ‘Karu’ and ‘Silpa’ was also apparent at 
that time. 

The construction of the Antahpura with its face to 
the north or the east indicates the existence of rules 
regulating the placing of doors. Different kinds of build- 
ings, Prasada, Harmmya and Sabha, different kinds of roads 
in a city, and various kinds of Durgas discussed in the 
Arthasastra clearly indicate the knowledge of intricate 
differences of these constructions. The symbolical interpreta- 
tion of Indian architecture was also known, as is evident from 
the names of gates according bo those of gods, Brahmma, Indra, 
Yama and Senapati. The technical words used in Vastu- 
sastras are also mentioned ; such as, Kapisirsa, Indrakosha, 
Hastinakha, Tala, Kapa^jayoga, Sandhi, Khandas, Vija and 
the names of the different parts of a pillar. Structures of 
intricate construction like Gopuram, Torana, Pratoli, Indra- 
kosha also indicate the existence of the names found in tibe 
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Vastusastras. The units of measurement used in treatises on 
architecture are known to the Arthasastra. The technical 
words such as Vishkambha and Ayama (width), TJcchraya 
(height) and Asri (the sides or corners) indicate great acquain- 
tance with the works on Vastu. 

The acquaintance of the Arthasastras with various injunc- 
tions of the Vastusastras may also be inferred. Thus the 
height of the wall is laid down as twice its breadth ; the depth 
of the ditches is to be regulated ; and dimensions of the doors, 
its height and width were fixed as according to injunctions of 
the Vastusastras. Doors were coverd with figures of gods and 
Ohaityas. The mention of two mixtures, Vaidyutabhashma 
and Karahabari, which made structures fire-proof is interesting, 
and this is found also in the Matsyapurana. 

The system of town-planning by assigning different classes 
of people to different parts of a city is similar to that 
found in the Vastusastras. The rules regarding constructions 
of roads also presuppose the existense of such rules of the 
Vastusastras at the time of the Arthasastra. Kautilya refers to 
a school of Parasara and Visalaksha who might be winters of 
Arthasastra as well as Vastuvidya, as many other writers of 
Arthasastra are mentioned also as writers on Vastu (B. Gr. 
Usanas, Vrihaspati). 

Last of all, by comparing the language used in the Artha- 
sastra chapters on architecture with that of the Vastu works, 
we cannot but conclude that the author of the Arthasastra was 
summarising in a Sutra form the injunctions which he found 
in the works on architecture existing in his time. This will be 
shown in a chart form below. I have strong reasons to 
believe, as will be evident from the chart, that the Arthasastra 
chapters on Vastu were taken from Dravida Vastuvidya the 
existence of which I have traced from the Brahmana period, 
if not the Vedic. 

From these discussions in this chapter we may infer that by 
the time of the Buddha and 1st cent. A.D. and even long earlier, 
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the Indian Vastuyidya had fully developed. Many w:riters on 
Vasfiuvidya had already been born and had written their works. 
The technical and religious sides of the Vastuvidya had grown 
up, and it was a science well studied by the educated oommu^ 
nity. We may also infer that two schools of such Vastuvidya 
were coming down from a very early period and works of 
both the schools had already been written by the preceptors 
of Vastu. It was these works and perhaps also some later 
writers who are mentioned in the Matsyapurana. These were 
later on incorporated in the Puranas, Agamas and Tantras, 
summarised in works of compilations and astrological treatises, 
and only a few of them have come down to our times, some 
perhaps not in the oidginal form but as recensions, or as 
Grhosh says, “recensions of recensions.” 

APPENDIX C 

1. Arthasastra P. 40 — 

Of. Matsya Parana Ch. 219. 5. 

2. Arthasastra. 

Of. Matsya Purana. 

g^TTircIJT* ’RS'W SfTfwifrT II 

3. Arthasastra P. 51— 

Of. Brihat Samhita*Oh. 56. 9 : — 

tiT tci dff I 

4. Arthasastra P. 51. 

Of. Samarangana Oh, 10. verse 19, of. f.n. No, 48 above. 
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5. Arfchasastra 

Of. Samarangan Oh, X verse 25-26. 

5Tm'C5^r?f «TfT II 

^t5ff5!Tf«if^r¥r?q«w: 

q5€?n!?«sr*?t?§f^?clR:: II 

Of. Mayamatam Oh. X. 44. 

sn^TO s««ir si?5[ri?gif^ciTftsiT: 

6. siffi Wfn ?IT 5?mfl,( Artha Sastra) 

Samarangana Sntradhara — 

grid's! qftr5§f^ (Ohapter X Verse 28) 

7. Artha Sastra — (Page 55) 

’sfi'TOlWRfe^rqs'gtsr^TPa^S^R 

^ I 5rT?g^^?iT: 

Mayamatam Oh. X. Verse 49-50. 

sf |Trf i 

Atri Samhita XI. 41 

?l«ll ^ II 

(Of. Vaikhanaaagama Patala VII) 

Silpa Eatna V. 14| — 15|. 

«rR^?4t li 

8. Artha Sastra Page 55. 

Brihat Samhita Oh. 53. 46. 

:T^^gf»?fsr>i) 

Brihat Samhita 53. 54. 

gfTT 

Mayamatam Oh. VII. 54. 

5 Wr^ir ppfS's^rg 


Chapter xii 


Developmenf of Yasfuvidya from First to 
Sixth Century A. D. 

In the last Chapter it has been shovrn that the Yastuvidja 
in some form had been coming down in India from the Vedio 
period. We have traced its nature from the earliest period 
to the First century A. D. (the latest possible date of the 
Arthasastra). Many of the earliest writers on Yastuvidya 
(mentioned in Chapter X) might have flourished in this period. 
G-arga and his disciples perhaps flourished before the First 
century A. D. But unfortunately we have not got the works 
of the earliest Yastusastra writers. Fragments of their works 
have been, as has already been said, found quoted in later 
writings. In trying to know the nature of the Yastuvidya in 
this period, therefore, we shall have to collect the materials 
from those fragments. We shall then compare these materials 
with what we know of the Yastuvidya from the earliest avai- 
lable works on Yastu. 

Here we give below in a tabular form all those matters on 
Yastuvidya which we have gathered from the previous 
Chapters (II to IX) 

1. Ceremonials connected with house-building called 
‘Yastu Karma’ ‘Yastumangala’ ; Yastuhoma ; ‘Yastusamana’ in 
the Grihyasutras, Pali works and the Epics. 

2. Selection of sites called ‘Yastu Pariksha’ in the Grihya 
sutras. 

8. Selection of soils — included in ‘Yastu Pariksha’ in the 
Grihya sutras. 

4. Soils of different quality, shape, colour, taste meant for 
different castes— discussed in the ‘selection of soil* in the 
Grihyasutras. , . . ^ ; . 


5. Begulations regarding position of doors and posts— 

discussed in ‘Vasfcu Pariksha’ chapter in the G-rihya sutras, and 
also the Arbhaaastra. : ; • 

6. Eegulabions regarding plantation of trees discussed 

in Grihya subra. “ ' 

7. Ooliection of wood — inferred from references in the 
Arbhasastra. 

8. Division of the site into various Padas or Koshthakas 
each with a presiding deity — connected with the ceremonials 
and inferred from references in the Artbasastra. Its existence 
is recorded in the G-rihyasutra Parisishbas and may be inferred 
from the Mantras and references mentioned in the Grihyasutras 
themselves. 

9. Relation of Vasbuvidya with astrology— auspicious 
moments of house-building— discussed in the Grihya Sutras 
and referred to in the Epics. 

10. Different results accruing from constructions of 
different kinds— discussed in Khadira Gyihya Sutra 
(IV. 2. 14-15). 

11. Symbolical interpretations— mentioned in the Grihya 
Sutras and the Arbhasastra. 

These matters are more or less connected with religious 
matters and covered with a mysticism which pervades all the 
spheres of activities of the Indians. Actual architectural 
matters were also undoubtedly discussed in the earliest 
treatises on Indian architecture, as will be evident from the 
matters discussed below in continuation of the above. 

12. Vasbuvidya was a part of the Silpasastra and connect- 
ed with sculptures, painting, dancing and music— this is known 
from the later Vedas, Arbhasastra regulations regarding deco- 
rations to be placed on doors and references in the Pali 
Jatakas and Epics to sculptures and paintings on houses, 

13. Different kinds of houses— Prasada, Vimaua, Harm- 
mya, Sabha, Mandapa, Sala— having different oharaoteristios — 


discussed in Pali canons and referred to in the Vedas, the 
Jatakas, the Epics and the Arthasastra. 

14. Classification of structures such as buildings, pillars 
gates and roads in a city with technical names — referred to in 
the Epics and Jatakas. 

15. Oalonlabion of cardinal points — supposed from references 
in the G|fihya Sutras and the Arthasastra. 

16. Units of measurements— known to the Jatakas and the 
Arthasastra, besides the Epics and the Sulvasntras. 

17. Regulations prescribing different proportions to be 
followed regarding height, breadth, length, thickness and the 
like of various structures— Pound in the Jatakas, Arthasastra, 
Sulva Sutras etc. 

18. Materials to be used — lime or white wash, plasters on 
walls for paintings, preparations for making stniotures fire 
proof and stable (the Vajralepa,) wood, bricks and stones — 
discussed in Sulva Sutras, Grihya Sutras, Pali canons, and 
Arthasastra. 

19. Town-planning — inferred from the Epics, and Jatakas 
and discussed in the Arthasastra. 

20. Classification of forts — rules of their construction- 
descriptions in the Epics, Jatakas, Arthasastra. 

21. Assignment of different sites in a city to different 
kinds of people — discussed in the Arthasastra. 

22. Rules regarding private houses — Ekasala, Dvi.-sala 
and Chatuh Sala Grihas — references in the Grihya Sutras, 
Epics, Jatakas and the like. 

23. Technical terms of different kinds of mouldings — 
found in the Jatakas, Pali canons and the Arthasastra. 

26. Two different schools of Vastuvidya— of the Devas 
(Aryans) and Asuras (Dravidiana)— Names of traditional 
architects, Visvakarma, Tvastar, Maya, Prahlada and Nagna- 
jit — and sages like Vrihaspati, Narada, — references found in 
the Rigveda, Brahmanas, Epics. The Arthasastra perhaps 
belonged to the Dravida sohoot . 
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24. Temples have been referred to, but the word ‘Mandira’ 
is not mentiond. 

25. Many-storeyed buildings — I’eferred doubtfully in 
Rigveda and mentioned in Pali Jatakas and canons, Epics and 
Arthasastra. 

These twenty six important matters regarding Vastuvidya 
were thus known to the Indians from a very early period till 
the 1st century A. D. That there were authors on VaStuvidya 
in this period is therefore quite evident. The Chapter X on 
‘the earliest writers on Vastusastra’ has, however, shown that 
before the 4th century A. D., there must have been in India a 
large number of authors on Vastu works, many of which 
are lost to us, but quotations from them prove, beyond doubt, 
their existence. These quotations will therefore indicate the 
nature of the Vastuvidya from the 1st century A. D. to the 
4th century of which no available works on Vastu has yet 
been procured. 

The following table shows that the 26 matters discussed in 
the foregoing pages were also the topics dealt with in the 
works on Vastuvidya, quotations from which are available to 
us. 


No. Subject matters 


Names of authors, referred 
to in quotations, who dealt 
with matters here 
discussed : — 


1. Vastupurusha 
2 — 4. Examination of soil 
and sites. 

5. Position of Doors. 

6. Plantation of trees. 

7. Collection of wood. 

8. Vastu Padas 

9. VastuvidyS, & astro- 

logy* 


Vrihaspati. 

G-arga, Narada, Bhrigu, Vasish- 
tha. 

Glarga, Nandi, Visvakarma, Bha^ 
radwaja, (Yama), Vrihaspati. 
Q-arga, Vfihaspati. 

Parasara, (Bharata), Visvakarma 
Garga. 


No. Subjeofc mattex’s 


Name of authors referred 
to in quotations who deal 
with matters here 
discussed ; — 


10. Results of construe- G-arga, (Kiranatantra), Narada. 

tions, 

11. Symbolical interpre- Gai’ga. 

tation. 

12. Sculpture or Icono- Nagnajit, Maya. 

graphy. 


13^-14 Different kinds of Garga, (Kiranatantra), Visvakar- 
houses ma. 

15. Sanku 

16. Units of Measurement VisTakarmi 


17. Proportion of diffe- 
rent structures. 

IS. Materials 
Stone. 

19-22. Private houses. 

23. Mouldings 
24-25. Temples. 


Viavakarma, Garga, (Kirana 
Tantra). 

Kiranatantra. 

Visvakarma and (Hiranyagarbha) 
Garga, (Kasyapa), (Kiranatantra.), 
Vrihaspati. 

(Kiranatantra), (Kasyapa), etc. 

(Kasyapa), Visvakarma, Maya, 
Manu etc. 


26. Different schools. This is not, however, definitely 

known from the quotations. 


In this table the age of the authors or works put in 
brackets is unknown (they might not have existed before the 
6th or 7th oenturty), but they were undoubtedly early authors 
whose works are now lost to us. 

The matters referred to above may be regai’ded to have 
been the principal subjects discussed in the works on Vastu- 
vidya which are now lost to us. We shall show first that 
almost all these matters are found dealt with in the earliest 


available texts— the Visvakarmaprakasa, Matsya purana, and 
the Brihat SamHta*®. 

I. Ceremonials — ^Vis. Prs. Chapter 1, verses 93-100 
Mat, Parana — Ch. 252-258. 

Brit. Samhita— 53. 125-26. (Not being a religious book it 
does not give details of cerenaonies.) In these books too 
they are called Vastiipuja, Vastupasamana. 

2-4. Selection of sites and soils— -V. P. I. 24*7 1; M. P, 258 
11-18. B. S. 53. 91-96. 

5. Position of doors— V. P. II; M. P. 254. 1-14 ; 255. 7-18. 
B. S. 53. 70-81. 

6. Plantation of trees— V. P. VII. 106.; M. P. 255. 20-24.; 
B. S. 58. 83-88. 

7. Collection of wood— called ‘Daru Aharana’ V. P. IX; 
M. P. 257; B S. 120-123. 

8. Division of sites into 64 or 81 Padas— V. P. I. 5-23; 
M. P. 253. 19-48; B. S. 53. 2-3, 41-56. 

9. Vastuvidya and astrology— Y. P. II 1-87 ; III. 83. 
M. P. 253. 1-9; B. S. 53, 101-111. 

10. Results of various kinds of constructions— V. P. I. 
40-60, 11. 103 ff, VI. 1-10 and VII; M. P. 54. 4-14; B. S. 53. 
33-41, 

II. Symbolical interpretations— they are not mentioned 
in one place in any text book ; but all the rules point to some 
symbolism. The vai'ious mystic figures according to which 
plans are to be made (e. g. Sarvatobhadra, Nandyavarta, 
Vardhamana and Svastika) and names of pillars (Mat. P. 255. 
8-9) indicate that structures had always some symbolism 
behind it. 

12. Vastuvidya’s relations with Silpasastra, sculpture, 
painting, music — 

The Visvakarmaprakasa besides dealing with architecture 
also contains chapters on : — -Size of the Linga and Pifha, 

(* “) I shall henceforth give initials of the works referred to here; for 
Viswakarma Prakasa — Y, P., Matsyapnrana — M. P. and Bjihat Samhita — 


excavation of tanks, wells^ planting of gardens, construction of 
bedsteads and cradles wMoh are included in Silpasastras. 
Besides these, it enjoins various kinds of sculptures to be en- 
graved on doors etc. which indicates Vastuvidya’s relation 
with sculpture. Chapters on painting have not been found in 
the extant text. The Tibetan version of Ohitra-Lakshana of 
Visvakarma might contain the chapters on painting composed 
by Viswakarma. Visvakarma’s writing on iconography and 
iconometry might have survived in the South in the other 
works attributed to Visvakarma, as referi’ed to in Acharya’s 
book (p. 98-99). 

That Visvakarma’s work or other works written in the 
period under discussion also dealt with iconography is evident 
from chapters on iconography found in the Matsyapurana 
(ch. 258-261) and in the Brihat Samhita (chapters 59-60) 
immediately after the chapters on Vastuvidya. The Mataya 
Parana and Brihat Samhita, however, being not primarily 
Vastu Sastra, did not refer to the science of painting. We 
do not find any reference to music and singing in the available 
texts of this period; but in the Vastu works of the South it is 
stated that an architect must also have knowledge of these two 
branches of fine arts. Moreover, in later Vastnsastras, of 
the Northern school too, the various ‘rasas’ are enjoined to be 
depicted in sculptures on buildings. The depiction of various 
“Rasas” prescribed and figures of dancing and musical parties 
actually found on temples of later periods indicate that arehi- 
teoture was inseparably bound with dancing and music. 
References to these things in later silpa works may point to 
its existence even in earlier periods (cf. Nagnajit’s work 
‘Ohitra Lakshanam’). 

13-14. Different kinds of Houses and and other structures 
— and their classifications : — V. P. II 103-124 ; II—- 158-197 ; 
299-325, IV--13-20. M. P. 254— 1-38, 270-1 ff.; B. S. 53. 31-41; 
Classfications of buildings and temples are discussed in a sepa- 
rate chapter, .. , - - - 
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15. Oalouktion of cardinal points — 

The extant texts know how to do it by placing the ‘Samku*. 
This is found in ;-V. P. IV.— 45-46 ; VII, 51-55. 

The Matsya Parana and the Brihat Samhita do not refer to 
the ‘Samku’ but contain detailed instructions regarding the 
directions occupied by different structures. The existence of 
a system may thus be presupposed. Moreover, the Brihat 
Samhita, an astronomical work, must have known something 
regarding this matter. 

16. Units of measurement.— V. P. IV. 37-40. M. P.— • 
Eeferences to Ratni, Angola, Hasta, Kara in chapters on 
Vastu ; and to these ‘units in Oh. 258. 17‘10. B, S.— 58. 1-2. 

17. Proportions of different structures. 

This matter is found in all these works regarding different 
parts of a structure, like the length and breadth of the temples, 
king’s houses, houses of Brahmins and other castes and of doors; 
regarding proportion between the different parts of a pillar, 
j or of a temple or the like. This matter is in fact the most 

important thing and the essential matter in all treatises on 
architecture of this and later periods. This therefore need 
not be discussed in details here. References to these may be 
found out throughout all the books under discussion. 

18. Materials — ‘Daruaharana’ chapter has been already 
mentioned. For other materials V. P. VI. 12 — 32 (stones used). 
M. P. 54. 41, 169, 47 (stone and brick temples) ; B. S. 53. 23. 
Fire-proof materials— M. P. Vajralepa — Bfihat Samhita 
(taken from Maya). 

19-21. Town planning, forts and different sites for different 
men V. P. XI (taken from Brahmayamala) M.P. 217. 1-19J, 
254. 14-34. B. S. 52. 4-10 ; (only deals with sizes of houses 
of kings, commanders, ministers, queens, princes etc.) 

22, Private houses of sala type;— V. P. 11—102, 128; M.P. 
254. 1-13; B. S. 53. 32-41. 

23. Technical terms of mouldings etc. 
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Of PiUars— V.P. II. 168469; M.P. 255, 5-6. B.S. 63. 29-30. ! 

Of doors— V. P. II. 163-164 eto; M. P. 270. 19|-20i B. S. 5 

53.26-27. I 

Of temples— V. P. VI, M. P. 269, B. S. 56. ! 

24-26. Temples and their classifications — see ‘mouldings 
of temples’ above. The ‘Bhumis’ (storeys) on the temples, are j 

mentioned and the word ‘Prasada’ has been used to refer to a i 

‘temple'— which could have 12 storeys according to the Brihat 
Samhita; but 16 storeys according to the Matsya Purana and i 

Visvakarma Prakasa; but the reading in the latter works appear 
to be mistaken or later interpolations (see Appendix A). Besides 
these, see chapter on “Age of the classification of temples”. 

26. Different schools of Vastuvidya : — | 

The Visvakarmaprakasa, as the name indicates, was a work 
ascribed to Visvakarma, the traditional architect of the 
gods. We may suppose, therefore, that it belonged to 
the school of North Indian architects. As shown before (Oh. 
on ‘Teachers of Vastuvidya’) the available book is a later 
recension, written by Vasudeva, of the actual work of a Visva- 
karma. As both Visvakarma and Vasudeva are mentioned as 
preceptors of Vastuvidya in the Matsyapuraria, I take this work 
to be earlier than the Matsyapurana, Both these works agree 
in many respects and the similarity is so great, that the indeb- 
tedness of the one to the other is obvious. The Visvakarma- 
prakasa also mentions as earlier authorities the names of j 

Grarga,Parasara,Vrihadratha, Visvakarma, We may, therefore, 
take these authors as belonging to the school of Visvakarma | 

(North School). The quotations from Darga’s work found in 
the commentary of Bhattotpala are also exactly similar to 
those found in the Matsyapurana and the Brihat Samhita* 

(jlarga, therefore, undoubtedly belonged to the school to which 
Visvakarma, Vasudeva^ the author of the Matsyapurana and t 

Varahamihira belonged. Varahamihira also acknowledged j 

his debt to Visvakarma, (Slargadi and ‘Manvadi, preceptors : | 

like (3-arga, Mann ©to, Thas, 5 re may guess the existence of 1 
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a school of Visvakarma or the Northern School before the 
Matayapurana, 

Neither the Visva.Prakasa nor the Matsyapurana and the 
Brihat Samhita refer to the Nagara school of Vastu'V’idya. 
Dr. Jayaswal thinks that the Nagara school arose in the ticae 
of the Bharasiva Nagas i.e.^bout 2nd century A.D. and that the 
Agni Purana first refers to the Nagara school. Regarding 
the first point, more will be discussed in a later chapter (See 
Oh. XXVIII). But it must be mentioned here that though the 
Matsyapurana does not refer to the Nagara school, the archi- 
tecture dealt with therein cannot but be that of the Nagara 
school. This is evident from the fact that the names of temples 
in the Matsyapurana and their characteristics are referred to in 
the Saraarangana Sutradhara as those of the Nagara temples. 
Thus the absence of the name ‘Nagara' in the above works 
does not prove that the Nagara school developed after the 
Matsyapurana or the Brihat Samhita, It was in fact a later 
development of the Visvakarma school as will be shown later 
on (Oh. XXVIII). 

The Visvakarmaprakasa does not refer to the school of Maya 
(the Southern school), the traditional architect of the Danavas 
(Dravidians), The work ‘Mayamatam’ ascribed to him (as 
discussed before), however, indicates the existence of a writer 
of Vastuvidya named Maya, though the extant work might be 
a later recension. That such a work existed is known from 
the name of Maya included in the list of preceptors in the 
Matsyapurana. The Brihat Samhita also refers to a work of 
Maya with which Varahamihira disagreed in some matters 
(ch. 56, 29), ostensibly because Varahamihira was following 
the school of Visvakarma ; though regarding the preparation 
of the Vajralepa, Varahamihira acknowledges his debt to Maya 
(Oh. 57). Thus Maya’s school was different in many respects 
from the school of Visvakarma. The Brihat Samhita therefore 
clearly refers to the Dravida school of architects and their 
writings on Vastuvidya. This is further proved by the refer* 
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ences in the Brihat Samhifca feo Hagnajit, another Dravida 
writer, whom we hare already discussed before. Thus the 
eax’liest available works on Vastu clearly indicate the existence 
of two schools of writers on Vastuvidya in India before the 
Matsyapurana and the Brihat Samhita — the Dravida and the 
Visvakarma school, later on known as the Nagara school. 

In the foi'egoing pages, therefore, I have submitted strong 
reasons for believing that from the time of the Arthasastra or 
that of the Buddha, till the time of the Matayapxirana and the 
Bfihat Samhita (i. e. from the 6th cent. B. C. to the G-upta 
period, approximately 6th cent A. D.) there were in India 
innumerable works on Vastuvidya. The matters dealt with in 
these works were similar, on one hand, with those found in 
pre..Buddhistio literature, and on the other hand, with those 
found in the works of the later periods. These works are known 
from the Matsyapurana and the Brihat Samhita, from several 
extant works (which, however, might be their later recensions) 
and also from quotations from them found in the later works. 
Though they are now lost to us, we may guess what matters 
they dealt with. Some of them might have existed in some 
form even before the Buddha. We farther know that during 
this period the Dravida school also produced many works on 
Vastuvidya. It was these works which were taugbt in the 
Nalanda University in the 7th century A. D. It was on the 
basis of these Va§tu works that all the available texts on this 
subject were written. The matters discussed in these chapters 
are also to be found in all later works dealing with Vastuvidya 
(see oompai’ison by Aoharya pp. 89-120). 



CHAPTER Xlli 

Deveiopmeni ol Vasfuvidyi from fhe 
6fh Century 

We hare already traced the development of the Vaatu- 
vidya iipto the time of the Brihat Samhita, We have shown 
that very few of the works written before the Matsyapurana 
have survived npto our times. The Matsyapurana contains a 
a mei’e summary, and being a religious work cannot be expect- 
ed to inform us all matters contained in those early works. 
The Brihat Samhita was also an astronomical work and, as the 
author himself says, he only gives a gist of the writings of his 
predecessors. The Visvakarmaprakasa was also not the 
original work of the great author of that name. We may, 
therefore, conclude that from this period, the Vastuvidya was 
incorporated in a summarised form in many religious works. 
Construction of a house being connected with religious matters, 
such rules had to be studied by the priests and hence, even 
upto the present day, we find such chapters on Vastu in many 
works connected with religion. Besides the Matsyapurtlna, we 
find another religious work the 'Kiranatantra’, a tantric book, 
being quoted by the commentator of Brihat Samhita (Bhattot- 
pala). These quotations, which refer to matters similar to 
those included in the Brihat Samhita, indicate that this work 
contained matters on architecture of the Northern school. 
We may thus conclude that many of the Tantra works of 
Northern India incorporated matters of Vastuvidya (see also 
below). Similarly in South India, many subjects relating to 
Vastuvidya were incorporated in the Igama works. The Dipta 
Tantra (Ms), however, appears to be a South Indian work. 
Many of the original works on Vastuvidya must have survived 
long after the Matsyapurana and the Brihat Samhita. This is 


evident from the innumerable works quoted by the commenta- 
tor of the Brihat Samhita viz. Bhattotpala. His date is gene- 
rally believed to be 965-67 A. D. but according to Mr. D. C. 
Bhattaoharya, (Ind. Oulture 1945) he lived in about 857 A. D. 
Thus these works were available till the 9th or the 10th 
century A. D. 

In North India, moi’eovei’, after the Matsyapurana, other 
Puranas also began to incorporate the matters on V'aatuvidya. 
Hence it is that we find such chapters in the Agni Parana, the 
Graruda Parana, the Devi Parana, and the Bhavishya Parana. 
These works, therefore, give an idea of the Vastuvidya of a 
later period. Similarly the Agamas contain the Vastuvidya of 
the Dravida School. It is not, however, certain that all these 
Puranas and the Agamas were later than the Sixth century 
A. D. On the other hand, it will be shown below that the 

to. ■ 

Vastuvidya in some of the Agamas has greater relation to 
that of North India than to that of the South, and hence 
might contain traditions of the pre-sixth century A. D. (Be- 
cause after the 6th century we notice a great difference 
between the works of the Northern and those of the Dravida 
School). 

Along with the incorporation of Vastuvidya in the religious 
books, the original treatises on architecture also, however, 
continued to be studied in both North and South India; as the 
result of which we have got several later works on Vastuvidya. 
With the growth of Indian architecture, many new schools of 
architecture arose ; such as the L^ta, the Vairata (or Vavata), 
the Bhumija, Kalinga and Andhra and perhaps also the Veaara 
school. Though they were perhaps mere ramifications of 
the Nagara and the Dravida schools, we may presume that 
works were produced by also the architects of those 
schools for the guidance of the builders in those styles. Some 
of these works also we may find summarised in the Puranas, 
Tantras, and Agamas. But, that original works dealing 
with technical architectural matters were also written is 
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evidenf; from some of the later extant works (Samarangana 
Sutradhara, Bhuvana-Pradipa, Silparatnamv Mandana’s works, 
Manasara etc.) 

The Agni Purana contains several chapters on Vastnvidya 
which are also exactly copied in the G-aruda Purana. More^ 
over the book Hayasirsapancharatram, (Saurakanda and also 
perhaps other kandas), though a religious work oontains several 
chapters on Vastuvidya. I have strong reasons to belieye that 
it was either from some common sourcoj another work on 
Vastuvidya, that both the Hayasi-Pan. R. and the two Puranas, 
mentioned above, have taken their materials, or the Puranas 
directly copied from the Pancharatra treatise. That the last 
is the possibility is evident from the fact that Chapters 39 and 
42 of the Agni Purana (dealing with Vastuvidya) are said to 
have been related by ‘Hayagriva’ or ‘Hayasirsa.’ T^e chapter 
39 says that these matters were related before in 25 works 
of the Pancharatra or the Saptaratra' school viz., (1) Haya- 
slrsa Tantra, (2) Trailokyamohana Tantra, (3) Vaibhava T. 
(4) Paushkara, T. (5) Prahlada T. (6) Gargya T. (7) Galava T. 
(8) Naradiya T. (9) Samprasna (10) Sandilya (11) Vaisvaka 
(12) Satya T. “(13) Saunaka (14) Vasistha (15) Jnanasagara, 
(16) Svayambhuva, (17) Kapila, (18) Tarkshya (19) Nara- 
yanika, (20)'Atreya, (21) NS.rasimha, (22) Ananda, (23) Aruna, 
(24) Baudhayana, (25) Irsha Tantras. 

Now I have no doubt that though these works are men- 
tioned here as Tantras, their names indicate that some of these 
were the works of authors who are also known as famous 
writers on Vastuvidya. ' 

Of them, we already know the following to be works~or 
authors of the Vastuvidya ; — 

(1) Hayasirsa Pancharatra. 

(2) Prahlada • : 

(3) Garga. 

(4) Narada. (A ‘Narada Pancharatra’ is available.) 

(5) Visva or Visvaka (Manasara refers to three works 


as Visvasara, Visvabodlia, Visva-kasyapa ; and fclie Silpasam- 
graha also .refers to the Visvasara). 

(6) Saunaka. (7) Vasistha. 

( 8) Kapila-Panoharatra is quoted in the Vlramitrodaya. 

(9) Atri (The recently discovered book ‘Atri Samhita* 
is a book of the Paneharatra school and contains reference to 
South Indian arohitectiire). 

We may thus conclude that the Agni Parana chapters on 
architectural matters were based on earlier works. The Haya- 
sirsa, the first mentioned author, must here refer to the writer of 
the Hayasirsa Paneharatram. There is thus no doubt that the 
Agni Parana (also perhaps the Graruda Purana) was based on 
the Hayasirsa Paneharatram, In fact, the Agni Puran archi- 
tecture is wholly similar to that described in the Manuscript 
of the Hayasirsa in the Varendra Research Society Museum at 
Rajshahi. The classification of temples into 45 kinds (Vaira- 
iadi) is exactly similar in the Hayasirsa, Agni Purana and the 
Graruda Purana. Scholars like H. P. Sastri, P. V. Kane and 
R. 0. Hazra (Ind. His. Quarterly 1936 p. 683 ff.) have assigned 
the present Agni Purana between 800 and 900 A. D. The 
Hayasirsa Paneharatram therefore must have been composed 
after the sixth and before the ninth century A. D. That the 
Hayasirsa Paneharatram was .composed before the lObh 
century A. D. is also apparent from the fact that while the 
number of Vairajadi temples is sixtyfour according to the 
Samarangana, it is fortyfive according to the former work. 

Besides the Hayasirsapanoharatram, the Agni Purana 
further shows that before the ninth century, architectural 
matters had been incorporated in many works of the Panch- 
ratra or Saptarabra school and also in the Puranas. Out of 
the 25 works on Tantra mentioned in the Agni Parana, some 
are known to us from the Mabsyapurana. But there are some 
other works which are nob well known to us. Some of them 
might have been earlier or later than the Mabsyapurana. Thus 
the Narayanika mentioned above might be the work of 
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Narayana who is mentioned in the Vishmidharmmottaram as 
the creator of paintiDga. Another Narayana is known as the 
author of the Tantrasarauocaya, a very late south Indian work, 
to whom perhaps, chap. IX in the Silpasamgraha has been 
ascribed (Acharya-Indian Architecture p. 108). The Paushkara 
Tantra was perhaps the work of the same Pushkara who is 
said to have related the chapters 217 to 237 of the Agni 
Pnrana itself (dealing with matters of Arthasastra). 

In fact, the Hayasirsa-Pancharatra and the Agni Parana 
indicate that at a certain time, Vastuvidya became incorporated 
in the works of the Pancharatra school, as it was also inser- 
ted into many of the Puranas. When the Tantras of the 
Pancharatra school arose is difficult to surmise. The learned 
editor of the Atri Samhita has said that the Pancharatra 
school is a very early one ; but it is very difficult to prove 
whether the Tantras of this school, as they are found today, 
are earlier or later than the 4th century A. D, Some of these 
works dealt with architecture of the Northern school, whereas 
the Atri Samhita, as said before, deals with the southern archi- 
tecture, Another published book of this school, the Sastra- 
muktavali or Sri-Sasvata Samhita deals with northern archi- 
tecture (chap. XXIV of the Samhita). The Hayasirsa-Pancha- 
ratra also mainly deals with- the northern architecture, but 
incidentally refers to the other schools. Moreover, it must be 
mentioned here that the Hayasirsa Pancharatra is not the name 
of one book only. One belonging to the Vaisnava Pancharatra 
school is found quoted in the Haribhaktivilasa. Another is 
mentioned in Eaghunandana’s Mathapratistha Tattvam as the 
Samkarshana Kanda of the Hayasirsa. The Varendra 
Research Society manuscript contains the Saura Kanda of the 
Hayasirsa and mainly deals with the worship of Surya. 

We may know from the Hayasirsa-Pancharatra and the 
Agni Parana that though acquainted with other schools, the 
Vastuvidya related therein was of the Nagara school. In the 
Agnipuran chapter on ‘names of temples’ (Prasada Samanya 
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Lakaliaiia Oh. 104. 21^), it is said that “These names are of 
temples of the Nagara school. The names of Lata temples 
are also the same." The Hayask P, also (Oh. 18) says that 
“these are names of Nagara temples ; the Lata, DraviiiJ.a and 
Vavata (Vaira|ia) temples differ’’ ; and points of difference are 
also noted in the next verses. We may, therefore, conclude 
that the Lata, and Vaira^a schools of architecture had already 
developed before the 10th century (Samarangana) as a little 
variations of the Nagara School. The Visnudharmmottaram 
is a later compilation of the North Indian style (7th to 9th 
century) and so were the works of Mandana Sutradhara (15th 
century). We cannot trace the history of North Indian 
Vastuvidya after the loth century. 

The Samarangana Sutradhara, I suspect, is a work of the 
Lata school. If it was written by Bhoja of Malwa, Malwa 
being near to Guzerat (or L^jia), the book primarily must have 
dealt with the Ll'^a school of architecture and it is therefore 
that at the very outset it describes the 64 Vairaiadi temples 
(Ch. 49) out of which, 45, as we know from Agnipurana, were 
also names of the L^a. temples. Moreover it later on 
describes many other classifications of temples including 
the Nagara, Vairata, Dravida and the Bhumija®^ but does 
not refer to the La$a temples at all. 

The list of authorities in the Agni Parana (as well as the 
Matsyapurana list} again supplies a valuable information. The 
names in the Agni Parana list which are known to us include 
those of writers of both the Schools. Thus the works of 
(1) Hayasirsa and (2) Garga belonged to the Nagara school 
and (1) Prahlada (2) Narada (3) Visva (4) Atri and (5) 
Vasistha and perhaps also Narayana, as we have discussed, 
were of the Dravida school. Saunaka is not well known to us. 
Thus we find that the Matsya Parana and the Agni Parana, 
though primarily works of North India, at least in matters 
of Vastuvidya, had also consulted the works of the Dravida 


(91) Samarangana. s. — Chapters 55 — 62. 
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Hchool and also perhaps those of other schools. This factor in- 
dicates a period in which, in spite of the existence of the 
different schools of Vastuvidya, Indians did not make any 
invidious distinction between them. The authorities of one 
school were respected as such by those of the other schools ; 
such as, Visvakarma was regarded both by the North Indian 
and South Indian School. They copied one another. It was 
a period when the Puranas and other Noi*th Indian religious 
works and the Agamas of the south were being followed and 
respected in all parts of India. The Vastuvidya of one school 
was also imitated by the other. This explains similarity of 
some of the S. Indian works with those of Northern India 
in many respects (See Table of temples). We also find 
therefore temples of North Indian order being built in the 
South and Vice versa. There might have been a period when 
distinction could not be made between the North Indian and 
South Indian architecture. 

It was in this period when the Panoharatra Tantra works 
were rising, that some of the Agamas of South India were 
composed and Vastuvidya was inserted in them. The available 
Agama works, mostly in Mss, are the Kamikagama, the 
Suprabhedagama, Karanagama, Vaikhanasagama, Amsubheda* 
gama and so on. Dr, Aoharya mentions the names of 28 Agamas'* 
and has summarised some of theiia. Of these, it has been 
discussed already that the Amsubheda Agama of Kasyapa, as 
available nowadays, is undoubtedly a very late work (sea also 
Oh. XVI). The Atri Samhita (an Agama of the Vaikhanasa 
school) or the Samurtarchanadhikaranam, as published, is a 
work of the Southern school. Though a late work, as it is 
acquainted with 96 kinds of temples and houses, it contains 
early traditions of the Southern School. It does not know the 
division, noticed in other southern works, of temples into the 
Nagara, Dravida and Vesara schools. Temples of 4 sides, 8 
sides, 16 sides or round ones are called in it Brahmmacohanda. 

(**) Acharya — Indian architecture p. 23' f. n. 


Visnuoolianda, Indraoohanda, and Eudraochanda respectively. 
The endings ‘Kanta’ after Brahmnia, Visnu etc. which are 
found in later works, are also absent in it. It, further, does 
not classify temples according to the number of storeys, but 
in a general way. It is acquainted with temples of 12 storeys 
onlv. 

Though the Agaraas generally represent an early stage of 
the Vaatuvidya of the Southern school, from the summary of 
the Kamikagama we find that this Agama is acquainted with 
the later meanings of the words ‘Xagara’, ‘Dravi^a’ and 
‘Vesara’ (see chap. XIV). This is true also of the Suprabbeda- 
gama. This clearly indicates the origin of these Agamas in a 
period when the real significance of these terms were forgotten 
by the people of the south. Though,- according to Aoharja, 
the Kamikagama contains ^20 names of Salas which, he thinks 
are equivalent to those of the Prasadas or temples, the con-, 
tents of the Kamikagama indicate that it has another chapter 
(Oh. 58) dealing with the storeyed buildings or temples. This 
indicates that the Agamas followed the system of classification 
of temples as found in the extant Silpa works of South India 
but were also similar in some respects with the Northern texts 
(Brihat Samhita etc.)*®. The division of Salas and their names 
in this work should be compared with those of the Salas in the 
Mayamatam and the Silparatnam with which they have got 
similarity in some respects but not in all (see Table 7). The 
Karanagama and the Suprabhedagama do not deal with these 
storeyed buildings (as Acharya’s contents of these books in- 
dicate), but with classification of temples in a general 
way. The names of temples in the Suprabhedagama are 
twelve (not 10 as Acharya thinks) and are similar to those found 
in the Silparatnam and the I-S-G-. Paddhati. But the descrip- 

(*®) Suprabheda Patala 30— refers to. the uppermost part of the tem- 
ples as the Sthupi and not Amalasaraka. This is a further proof that 
these works dealt with Dravidian temples, 

“Xayasarvam Samproktam Sthupyantam Earayed-Budhab.” 
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tions of these temples therein refer to the fact that these 
temples could be twelve-storeyed**. Thus the Suprabheda- 
gama also knew such kind of classifioations according to storeys. 
In various other respects too (specially the method of treat- 
ment) the contents of these Agamas indicate that they 
were more allied to the extant treatises on South Indian 
architecture than with those of the north and must have been 
works of a late period (i.e. after 6th century A. D.) 

The most valuable of the Agamas that have been printed 
is the Vaikhanasagama of Marfci. The date of this book also 
must have been later than some of the known Agamas— 
(perhaps the Suprabhedagama and Karanagama). It not only 
knew the classification of structures into Nagara, Dravida and 
Vesara, but also the 96 kinds of temples (as in the Atri 
Samhita and the I-S-Gr-D-Paddhati). Et divided the temples 
according to their storeys, as found in the Southern Silpa 
Texts (in addition to the general classifications found in some 
Agamas). Two strong reasons for assigning a late date to its 
composition are that : — (1) It refers to seven Prakaras (walls) 
around the temples (Southern texts refer to five only; see 
Mayamatam etc) (2) According to it, the G-opuram could 
have 12 storeys (other early southern texts refer only to 
seven storeyed Gropurams). 

It was also later than the work of a Bhrigu as it itself 
refers to Bhrigu’s name (Patala VII) (“Ete§amanuktam Sar- 
vam Bhriguktavidhina Karayet’*). It was perhaps earlier than 
the Atri Samhita, as the latter work refers to the authority of 
a Marjci (Atri Samita I. ^O). The Vaikhanasagama may be 
supposed to have been written between the 7th and 9th century 
A. D. after the rise of the Pancharatra school and near about 
the time of the I-S-G-D-Paddhati. 

But at the same time, several factors also lead me to infer 
that some of the Agamas contained the earliest Indian texts of 

^^^(**) A DTidasataladevam BhumSa Prakalpayet (Suprabheda Patala 
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the South. I have noticed that the reJigious works while 
dealing with Vasfcuvidya always try to preserve the earliest 
tradi^tions, because as they are connected with religion, they 
thinls it proper, according to the Indian traditional method 
of conservatisna, to cling to the earliest religious traditions 
and( deviation was regarded as a sacrilege. This is true also 
regarding the northern texts. The Matsyapurana deals with 
the 'traditional 20 types of temples and this has been copied in 
all Imev religious works which contain these subjects (such as 
th^ Haribhakti Vilasa). This is supported by the fact, that 
th^ classification of temples found in the Suprabhedagama 
was\followed later on by not only the Silparatnam but also 
the IVS-Gr-Paddhati and Atri Samhita and other religious 
work«| 3 . They did not follow the Mayamatam classification, 
but 4he religious texts of the Agaraas. (See Table IC) This 
olas.^ifioation, moreover, has got a greater similarity with 
tjj^t found in the northern texts and hence, I think, was an 
earlier sort of classification. This also explains how the 
Tantra-Samuccaya being a late work followed earlier traditions 
(see chap. XIV). I think, of these the Kamikagama is a late 
work as it confuses Prasadas with Salas and does not contain 
the early form of temple classification. 

The Suprabhedagama Ipresoribes only 12 storeys to temples, 
which also, according to me, indicates an early stage of South 
Indian architecture and the Vastuvidya of that school (see 
chap, on classification of temples). The Vastuvidya contained 
in the Agamas, therefore, is of a very early period of the 
Dravidian Vastuvidya, when an attempt was going on to 
reconcile the Dravidian architecture with the tradition of the 
North Indian Vastuvidya*®. I think this period lay between 

(»s) I do not think that the Agamaa copied the ‘Manaeara’ as 
Acharya contends. They agree to a great extent with the Northern texts 
and the Mayamatam, rather than with the Manasara which is undoubted- 
ly a late work. The Manasara, therefore might have been indebted to the 
Agamas, rather than vice versa. In fact, all these works are based on 
earlier original works of VSsta, as shown before. 
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the Gth century A. D. (after the Brihatsamhita and the origin 
of the Dravidian style) and the 30th oentary (the time of 
Samaraagana). The Dravidian architecture was growing and 
the South Indian Vastuvidya was also assuming a new form, 
different from the original texts of Maya, Naguajit, Narada 
and Parasara etc., the natures of which are still unknown 
to us. 

We thus reach a stage or period when some of the early 
works on Vastuvidya of the Dravida (Southern) school were re- 
written ; and several North Indian works also were perhaps .re- 
edited in the South in a modified form, making them suitable 
to the developed state of architecture that had grown . tip in 
the Deccan, or to give an Aryan garb to the South ^Indian 
architecture. We know that the earliest of the extanii^ tem- 
ples of the Dravidian style could not have been built '.long 
before the 6th century A. D. Though prototypes of t^ese 
buildings might have existed, it has been generally said ti.a^ 
the Dravidian style of architecture had grown up in the 
6th century A. D. We have shown that the Dravida school 
of Vastuvidya existed from a very early time (Before 4th 
or 6th century A. D.) We have, however, now no means 
of knowing the nature of the buildings of South India cons- 
tructed according to the style prescribed in those early 
Dravi(^ Silpasastras (See ch. XV). For reasons suggested 
later on (see chap. XXVIII), it might be, that the Dravidian 
style underwent a great change about the 6th century A. D. 
whibh -resulted in the construction of temples in what we now 
know as the Dravidian order.*® It was in such a transitional 
period that the earliest works on Dravida Silpasastras and 
some works of Northern School also were rewritten in the 
South. 


(*®) Was it due to the ‘Pallavas’ ? They were intruders in the 
Deccan and their art may be regarded as marking a departure from the 
earliest South Indian style. Of course, it might have followed some 
earlier models. 


Such a supposition has to be made on account of the 
following reasons : 

(1) There existed a Dravida school of architecture before 
the 6th century A. D. (before Varahamihira), but its nature is 
unknown. No extant buildings may be taken as specimens of 
that style. 

(2) What now we know as the Dravidian style originated 
not very much earlier than the 6th century A. D. 

(3) There were South Indian Vastu texts (which perhaps 
survive in the Agamas) with which the extant works like the 
Mayamatam etc. do not thoroughly agree. 

(4) One of the earliest extant work on South Indian Vastu- 
vidya the Mayamatam, is not perhaps the original work of the 
author mentioned in the Matsya Parana as Maya. The quota- 
tion from Maya’s works in the commentary of Bhattotpala has 
not been found in the extant Mayamatam. Brihat Samhita’s 
reference to Maya (Oh. 56. 29) regarding size of a ‘Bhumi’ or 
storey is also not found in the Mayamatam which prescribes no 
fixed size but mentions many alternatives,- aocording'to number 
of the storey (Oh. on Bhulambavidhana The chapter on 
^Vajrasamghata’ as mentioned by Varahamihira (Br. Sam 57. 8) 
has also not been traced. The large varieties of temples, pillars, 
pedestals and bases also indicate a late period. ' Dr. Acharya 
also thinks that the Mayamatam is not a very '‘early work. 
This is, however, as shown by me one of the earliest of the 
extant South Indian Works and this ‘must have been consulted 
by the later Soutb Indian works. So there was another earlier 
work of Maya of which the Mayamatam is a later compilation 
perhaps by G-anmaoharya. The original work of Sukra who was 
undoubtedly also a very ancient writer on Vastuvidya has not 
been found. The Sukraniti appears to be a later compilation. 
Nor is the work of Agastya found, except in the form of later 
recensions (see 'Age of Manasara’) 

(5) The extant South Indian treatises treat with an 
architectural style which really may be identified with that of 


the extant South Indian temples of the Dravidian style in a 
very developed form. The extant texts therefore must have 
arisen in a late period, perhaps after the Bfihat Samhita and 
before the Samarangana (6th to 10th century) and some still 
later. 

(6) Another point to notice in this connection has been 
overlooked by scholars. The Mayaraatam .and also the Mana- 
sara, deal with classification of buildings in only one way viz. 
according to their storeys (of course some other minor kinds of 
classifications are there) and hence devote a separate chapter on 
Bhumi or Bhulamba-vidhana, in which are laid down the height, 
length and breadth of buildings of one to twelve storeys. This 
shows how the division into storeys was the most important 
to these worts. But the Silparatnam (which knows the work 
of Maya) refers'^to the Bhumilambavidhana but deals with the 
classification of ^buildings in two places. First it has des- 
cribed, in one (chapter (ch. 16) entitled ‘Prasadalakshana’ 
various matters regarding Prasadas, their measurement, classes 
or varieties (Nagaradi), Alpa Prasada, Mahaprasada and 
names of Mahaprasadas. It is in this chapter that PrasMas 
(temples) have been divided into 20 and 32 classes with 
different name^ which I have shown below (Oh. XV), were 
similar to the classifications found in Northern texts. Some 
of the Agamas also follow this method (Karanagama) 
Another division, according to storeys, has been dealt with 
separately in the Silparatna in Ch. 37 which is called ‘ Santi- 
kadiniyama’ i. e. rules regarding houses of Santika, Pauahtiika, 
Jayada, Adbhuta and Sarvakamika classes (a division of 
houses according to height). It is not mentioned therein if they 
were classifications of temples (Prasada) or all houses in 
general. These Santikadi houses are also dealt with in the 
Manasara in Oh. XI and in the Mayamatam in Ch 19. It is 
of these Santikadi houses that both the Manasara and the 
Mayamatam describe the classifications and the names in 
details in various chapters (Manasara Oh. XIX to XXX and 
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tile Majamafcam Oh. XIX to XXII). The Manasara ca Ils these 
chapters ‘Vimanavidhana’, •Ekabhumi-vidhana and so on. 
Neitber in this work nor in the Mayamatam (as in the Silpa-« 
ratnam) these divisions are referred to as classifications of 
•Prasadas’ (temples), though in a previous chapter (Chap. X 
on Bhulamba) temples are said to have many synonyms among 
which the Manasara does not refer to ‘Prasada’, bub to Harm- 
mya. In the Mayamatam the word ‘Prasada’ has been used 
as a synonym of Vimana, Harmmya etc. (Oh. XIX. 10-12), 
The Manasara in chapter III, however, refers to ‘Prasada’ as 
equivalent to Harmmya. The point to note is that these works 
identified ‘Prasada’ with ‘Harmmya’ and ‘Vimana’ and other 
words indioating’temples. But in chapters on classification of 
temples,' whereas the northern texts invariably use the word 
‘Prasada’, the Manasara, Mayamatam, Silparatnam etc in those 
chapters do nob mention the word at all, but refer to ‘Vimana* 
or ‘Harmmya’. The identification of Prasada with Harmmya, 
Vimana, mandira etc. arose in later periods. Originally these 
different words indicated different forms of temples or palaces, 
(see also ch. XXVI). Curiously enough, the chapters in the 
Mayamatam and the Manasara on ‘Eesidential houses (salas) 
direct that the salas should be decorated like a ‘Prasada’ 
(Maya, oh. 26. 21,28 ; Manasara 35. 9). Here the word 
‘Prasada’ is used in a technical sense, to mean a particular 
type of house and it is only in these chapters that the word 
‘Prasada’ has been used by the works of this school. The 
want of classification of ‘Prasada’ (in its original sense) in 
these two books and its ooourrance in other South Indian 
works like the Silparatnam, I-S-C-devapaddhati (also Kasya- 
pasilpam) and several Agamas (the Vaikhanasa-Agama) on 
one hand and in all the northern Texts on the other, has 
convinced me that the Silparatnam, I-S-C-Paddhati (which 
among themselves are also similar in many other respects, as 
shown before) and the Agamas were following an earlier tradi- 
tion regarding classification of buildings and that the Manasara 
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and the Mayamatam follow the tradition of a period when all 
South Indian temples were built in the “Dra vidian Style’ as 
we find them in the surviving specimens. 

I may further suggest that this later classification, accord- 
ing to storeys, was originally of a particular class of build- 
ings of South India, the Vimanas, and not of Prasadas 
which were the temples of the Northern Style. The word 
‘Sala’ in Agamas cannot be equivalent to ‘Prasada’ as Dr 
Acharya has taken it to be (p. 118— ‘Indian Architecture*). 
‘Sala’, meant a residential house and differed in shape from 
the Prasadas. 

The system of classification of temples in the published 
text of the Mayamatam therefore indicates that the work 
is a later recension of the original work of a Maya which was 
very old, and the new” recension was done to fit the architec- 
tural style which prevailed in the Deccan after the 6th 
century A.D. The Agamas, the Silparatnam and the I-S-Q-- 
Paddhati, though later works, continued to hand over the 
earlier traditions, in , some cases along with the newer ones. 
The Kasyapasilpa being a still later work, however, took 
‘Vimana’ and ‘PrasMa’ as equivalent words. 

The six gi^bunds mentioned above, therefore, lead to the 
conclusions that there were many earlier works on Vastuvidy4 
in South India, that the extant works deal with the style 
that arose after the 6th century A. D. and that many of them 
are later recensions of the earlier works of the Dravida school. 
That several North Indian works were also re-edited in the 
Deccan is apparent from what has been said of the ‘Visva- 
karmasilpa’, Kasyapa’s available works and so on (see oh. X). 
Some of these South Indian recensions of the Northern works 
(such as of Kasyapa) must have been still later works, as they 
refer to sixteen storeyed temples. They could not have been 
written before the tenth century, perhaps after the 10th, as the 
Samarangana refers only to twelve-storeyed Dravida temples. 
Moreover, the Kasyapa’s northern recension must have existed 



up bill the middle of the 9bh oeuturj, as it is found quoted 
in Bhottotpala’s oommenbary. The South Indian recension 
must have been compiled after the 9bh century. Kasyapa’s 
work was, however, extant before the 15th century, as is known 
from references to it in the Silparabnam. The date of the 
Manasara is discussed in detail in another chapter. 

Similar bo the South Indian Vastuvidya, it must be said, 
did the north Indian treatises on architecture undergo innume- 
rable recensions. As has been shown, Visvakarma’s original 
work is nob available to us. The extant works ascribed 
to him are later recensions. That such recensions were neces- 
sary in all parts of India may be inferred from the fact that as 
architecture developed in India, new matters describing this 
developed state of architecture had to be incorporated in the 
texts on Vastu. Indian architecture was nob stagnant, nor 
could the works on Vastu be so. Bat we think that old tradi- 
tions and principles were preserved as much as possible in these 
new recensions. Though strict rules were laid down in the 
Sastras, it always gave freedom to the architects. They could 
do That freedom gradually helped arohitcture to grow 

from age to age. Another motive of the South Indians in 
re-editing Northern works and even accepting Visvakarma as 
an authority might be the attempt to Aryanise the Dravidian ar- 
ohibeoture. With this may be compared the name Nagara being 
applied to South Indian towns (Acharya p. 181) and temples. 

Something has already been said of the Lata school of 
Vastuvidya. The Agni Parana, the Hayasirsapanoharatram 
and the Aparajitapraccha refer to it. I have already shown 
that the Samarangana Sutradhara was perhaps mainly a work 
of the Lata school. The first classification of temples made in 
it contains many names quite different from those found in 
other works, though the general system of dividing them into 
5 classes according to shape (Round, Square, Rectangular, 
Oval or Octagonal) has been followed. Other grounds for this 
belief have been discussed below (Oh, XV). The similarity 
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however, of some of these names with those in the Agni 
Purana proves the statement of the Parana that the “La-jia 
temples bear the same names’’, (though not exactly). What 
were the characteristics of this earlier period may be guessed 
from the Hayasiraapancharatram (Oh. 18). We give a tenta^ 
tive translation of the verses from the Ms ; 

“The Lata temples are similar to the Nagaras but they 
differ in the ‘Karma* (construction). Their ‘Masuraka’ (pedas- 
tals) and Kapotaka (the moulding) are square (Ohaturasra)”. 
The distinctive features are not clear. This is another 
example of authors looking on other schools as differing only 
in the shape of structures, as Dra vidian authors later on did 
in defining the Nagara, Dravida and Vesara structures. The 
original number of temples in the Lata order might have been 
45, as told in the Agni Parana ; but by the 10th century it had 
reached 64, as is evident from the Sama. Sutradhara. 

The other known school was the Vavati or Vairati. The 
temples of this order, 12 in number, are found described in the 
Samarang. S. (Oh. 64) and referred to in the Aparajitapracoha. 
The Haya. ( Pan. also refers to it and describes the charac- 
teristics in the following way (Oh. 18.) ‘Their 'Masuraka’ 
(bases) and ‘l^apotaka’ should be ‘looking upwards’ (Urddhva- 
mukha). 'l/iie ‘ Jangha' and the ‘Sukanasika’ should have 
slender pillars.” The other details are not clear®’. 

It was after the 6th century A. D., therefore, that Indian 
architectural treatises of all schools became further developed 
and all extant books may be said to have practically belonged 
to this period. Indian temples, most curiously, of the pre- 
Fourth century A. D. have not been discovered yet. We 
may therefore guess that it was with the growth of actual 
architecture that the new treatises on this subject were 
also written and studied. The more developed the matters 

(*’) Do these refer to the mouldings of bases and cornices having 
a curvilinear shape upwards ? 


discussed in a work, the later must be the date of composition 
oi that book. We may similarly guess that the early works 
on Vastu also must, therefore, indicate the existence of earlier 
specimens of Indian architecture. Both these specimens and 
the works on Vastu of that early period (pre-sixth or pre- 
fourth century A. D.) are now lost to us. 



CHAPTER XIV 


Classification of Indian Temples. 

Miioh has been written on the Indian temples, their main 
styles and classifications. Fergnsson divided them into the 
Indo-Aryan, the Dravidian and the Ohaliikyan ; and modern 
Indian writers following the Indian Silpasastras recognize 
only three styles— the Dravida, the Nagara and the Vesara. 
Some scholars, like Dr. P. K. Aoharya, further think that all 
texts regarding the classifications of temples found in the 
Silpasastras agi’ee among themselves and that the Manasara 
is the standard work which contains these classifications which 
were later on followed by other Indian Silpasastras®®. We shall 
examine these divisions one by one and shall later on show 
that Acharya’s contention has no foundation. 

Firstly, regarding the classification of Fergusson. He has 
been criticised by scholars for the various names given by him 
to the various styles. Coomaraswamy says thatthe classification 
of Fergusson is only unsatisfactory “on account of its ethnic- 
implications’**®. The Dravidian temples, moreover, have been 
regarded by many scholars to have originated from earlier 
structures (the tumuli) of South India““ or Buddhistic oaves of 
the Deccan or even from several North Indian proto-types of 
the Grupta period. Even if these theories may not be accepted, 
the Dravidian or the Ohalukyan temples (in fact, all Indian 
buildings) are based on certain fundamental principles which 

(®*) ‘Indian Arohiteoinre’ by P. E, Aoharya. pages 110 — 120, 
160—169. 

(**) History of Indian and Indonesian Art p. 107. For further 
discussion see Chapter XXVI. 

(10®) Longhurst — Report. Arch, 'Survey, South, circle 1916-1917 
Part, 11 p. 28 ff. 

Venkata Ramannaya — Origin of South Indian Temple, 

Saraswati — Indian Culture-Vol ,VIII For further discussion, 
See Chapter XXVI. 



are lado-Arjan io charaotei’. These we may gather from the 
study of the Indian Vastu-Sastras. Havell also criticised 
F ergussjon’s classifications on these grounds, and certainly 
there is much truth in his criticism. I have collected these 
principles in another place (Chap. XXI). The Ohalukyan 
style again is only a development of the Dravidian style. 

If ergusson’s classification, however, is partially correct 
from the fact that even ancient Indians, the authors of the 
Vastusastras, knew different classes (order or style) of buildings 
called Nagara, Dravida Lata and Vairata etc. based on Geog- 
raphical divisions. In place of Indo- Aryan, they put Nagara 
and for the Dravidian, Dravida and for the Ohalukyan, accord- 
ing to some, was recognised the Vesara style. It is therefore 
that modern writers classified Indian buildings according to 
classifications found in the Silpasastras into the Nagara, 
Dravida and the Vesara^“^ 

But this classification also has been condemned by scholars 
Ooomara3wamy^“® says that this classification is unsatisfactory 
“in so far as it partly involves a definition by ground plan 
which does not altogether fit the facts’’. Some scholars, how- 
ever, say that these divisions are not simply based on ground 
plan, but also on historical Greography^*®. This is certainly 
cori’oborated by some of the Silpasastras. They are also based 
on not only ground plan but also the characteristics of the 
Sikharas and other features’®*. But many scholars have con- 
demned this kind of division on other grounds and that quite 
rightly. As Mr. Saraswati says “with regard to the evidence 
of monuments the three styles can be resolved ultimately into 
two — the -Nagara and the Dravida’”®*. Moreover, “the fea- 

(10 1) For classification according to religions basis see chap. XX.VI, 

(10 3) Coomaraswamy HIIA p. 107. 

(10 3) Acharya — Indian ArcMtecture ^p, 130 — 32. 

(10^) All texts in the published works— Agamas, Manasara, Maya- 
matam, Kasyapa’s works, Silparatnam, the Isanasiva-gurudeva-Paddhati 
etc,. Also Indian Culture vol. VI p. 21 ff. , , 

(10®) Indian Culture VIII (2,3) — pp. 184, , 
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tnres of the Nagara plan is so very general and common that 
it is difficult to consider it as a sure and distinctive cognisance 
of a particular style”. The descriptions of the ‘Dravida tem- 
ples also, according to him, are “too meagre altogether to fit 
the facts^®®, The (Jeographioal (regional) definition of the 
styles, according to him, came after the G-upta period, as even 
in the 7th century, the two distinct types occur side by side 
at Aihole and Pattadakar®’. Besides these difficulties, others 
are found, if one goes to verify the texts with reference to the 
existing monuments. The Dravidian temples are not hexagonal 
or octagonal in ground plan. The Silpa texts enjoin different 
deities to be enshrined in these three different temples. But 
one scholar has been thrown to a great difficulty in finding 
that the Nataraja at Chidambaram is installed in a Nagara 
(square) shrine, whereas according to the Kasyapiya, Nrittya- 
murtis are to be placed in Dravida shrines^®®. Many such 
difficulties are really to be found if we accept the division of 
temples into the three classes Nagara, Dravida, and Vesara, 
as has been done by the Silpasastras referred to above. 

These difficulties, however, may be overcome if we consider 
the following suggestions made by me. 

At the verjj^ outset, it should be noted that this division of 
Indian buildings into Nagara. Dravida and Vesara was a very 
late innovation of*bhe]writer3 on Indian Vastuvidya and that 
the southern texts mentioning these divisions were not the only 
ones of their kind in India. These points will be made clear 
below. 

The Visvakarmaprakasa, the^Bpihat Samhita, theMatsyapu- 
rana, the Agni Parana, the Samarangana Sutradhara and many 

(1®®) Ibid p. 188. ' 

Ibid pp, 189— 90, 

(1®®) K. R. Pisharoti— Indian Cultnre Tol. VI p. 31. His 
attempt (p. 37 Ibid) to solve this problem by saying that the difference 
in these three styles are only with reference to the shape of the Sikhara 
(roof of the shrine) is (Sikhara is always the guiding factor) contradicted 

by the texts themselves, I 

(Silparataa p, 84) indics^t^s eTen the portion below the roof. 


suoli other works classify temples into various kinds, of which 
some were rectangular, some octagonal and others were circu- 
lar. It is also known from the study of these books that these 
temples are of the j!^agara style or order. It is therefore quite 
clear that according to Silpa texts, only square temples were 
not called Nagara temples. Similarly we may say, cir- 
cular ones were not Vesara temples and the only six-sided 
or octagonal temples were not the Dravida temples. Nagara 
temples therefore, are not necessarily square in shape ; or the 
Dravida ones octagonal and Vesara temples circular. The 
classification of temples into Nagara, Dravida and Vesara 
therefore really was not originally based on only the shape of 
the temples but on stylistic differences according to localities 
i. e. they were really Geographical divisions. 

This significance of these divisions was later on confused 
by later writers on Vastusastra of the Deccan or South India. 
The texts mentioned in the last paragraph are, according to 
me, the earliest texts on Vastuvidya and represent the North 
Indian school of Vastu works^®*. It was only in the works of 
the South Indian writers on Vastu such as Maya, Easyapa 
and some other writers mentioned before that these terms 
Dravida, Nagara and Vesara are found together. Moreover, no 
North Indian texts know the term ‘Vesara’, though they 
mention the first two. 

This will be supported even from the discussion regarding 
the identification of these three classes of buildings on Geogra- 
fical basis. From references in the Manasara, Mayamatam 
and similar Silpa Works (of Southern School), modern writers 
like Dr Acharya”® and others came to the conclusion that the 
Nagai’a style corresponds to the Northern or Indo-Aryan 

(10 9) I pointed out these two schools of Indian Vastusastras in the 
paper ‘Manasara and other treatises of Indian architecture’ read by me 
in the Oriental Conference at Patna ; 1930. (see Proceedings Oriental 
Conference 1930, p. LX) 

(^^®) Indian Architecture Page 176— 81 
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stjle, the Dravida style to the Dravidian or Drayidian- 
Ohalakyan and the Vesara style to the Orissan or Ohalukyan 
(as according to Ooomaraswamy). Dr Aoharya further adds 
that the Vesara admits of two other branches— the Andhra 


and the Kalinga“\ He therefore thinks the Vesara style to 
be that of Kalinga or Orissa also. The South Indian texts, 
however, indicate that the Vesara style was undoubtedly pre- 
valent to the South of the Vindhy^s. The Holal Inscription 
and the Sorab Taluq Inscription referred to by Aoharya^^® 
further divide Indian architectural style into Nagara, 
Dravida, Vesara and Kalinga, and Nagara, Dravida and 
Bhumija respectively. Even if the Bhumija style be taken 
as identical with the Vesra style, the Kalinga style, mentioned 
separately from the Vesara in the first inscription clearly 
indicates that we cannot identify the Vesara style with that 
of Orissa. Mr. Saraswati is therefore perhaps right“® in 
thinking that Orissa temples belong to the Nagara order. 
Even amongst the ancient South Indian writers there is found 
much confusion as to the real place where Vesara and Dravida 
buildings exis^d“*. 

From what} has been stated above I come to the conclusion 
that to the writers of South India, the meaning of these three 
terms was ndt clear at all, the Vesara style was the most 
confusing one and even if at first, Vesara meant a geogra^ 
phioal and stylistic division of temples, later on it meant to 
them a classification based on the form of structures. So did 
the two other words ‘Nagara' and Dravida meant to them only 
two ‘classes’ of structures and not two separate “styles or order” 
of architecture. This has been made clear by the Holal 

(^^1) Indian Architecture p. 176. 

Do p. 176 footnote. 

(11*) Indian Culture VIII (2 and 3). p. 185. 

(Ill) K. P. Pisharoti (Indian Culture VI p. 29 ffi). The fact that 
this scholar says that “typical examples of these various styles in their 
pure form except the DrSvida Style are found in plenty in all parts of 
Kerala” (p. 37 Ibid) ^also indicates that these divisions were really 
followed with regard to what we call Dravidian temples. 



inscription which says that these terms indicated four 
"classes” of structures and not styles”®. This was the real 
meaning of these terms as understood by the people of the 
south in a late period. But as I have already said above, 
there is no doubt that the two terms Nagara and ‘Dravida’ 
really meant two separate orders of Indian architecture. 
The difficulty is about the word ‘Vesara’, which I think was 
not a style but indicated really the shape of a structure being 
round (similar to the ring-like ornament ‘Vesara’ of the 
nose)”®. This may also explain and remove the difficulties 
about the location of the Vesara style of buildings. If it was 
a style based on Geographical division it was of very late 
origin, as really, the Chalukyan style of architecture did not 
fully develops before the 11th century. 

I, therefore, come to the conclusion that the earliest known 
order’s of Indian architecture were only two—the Nagara 
(of North India) and the Dravida (of the Deccan and the 
South)^^'^ and that it is very doubtful if Vesara was ever really 
the name of a distinct Indian style of architecture (even if 
so it arose in a very late period). The modern system, as 
followed by many scholars, of dividing Indian architecture 
into these three styles should not be followed any more. There 
are other names, besides Nagara and Dravida, to indicate the 
diffierent orders of Indian architecture (See Chapter XV) 

This is further apparent from one more fact. Though the 
terms Nagara, Dravida and Vesara, as defined in the Southern 
texts, do not at all give a clear idea of the real characteristics 
of the North Indian and ‘Dravidian’ temples, as we know 
from the real specimens, there is no doubt to me that the 

(11®) Acharya 'Indian Architecture’ p. 130. f. n. 5. 

(11®) The terms 'Nflgara, DrSvida, and Vesara therefore meant, to 
South Indian architects, there Varieties of buildings of South India 
built of different shapes, and not three separate styles viz. of North 
India, of the Deccan and of South India. Vesara means also a ‘mule’. 
Does the word refer therefore to a hybrid style ? 

(1 1 1) Mr. Saraswati comes to the same conclusion from a different 
point of view (Indian Culture). 


works containing these three terms deal only with the ^Dra- 
vidian’ style of arohiteotnre. As we all know, the main 
characteristics of the Dravidian temples are the square temple 
surmounted by a Sikhara which are divided into compart- 
ments like storeys, on the topiaf which are two kinds of 
crowning pieces, one like that on the ‘Shore’ temple at Mamalla- 
puram and the other like the one on the Granesa Eatha of 
that place. All the tests which I have called the Decoanese 
or South Indian describe temple-divisions on the basis 
of the storeys in the Sikharas which might be 12 in 
number according to some (undoubtedly the earlier authors) or 
upto 17 according to other writers. The crowning piece is 
called the ‘Sthupi’ with the Kalasa. The two Dravidian tem- 
ples referred to above will clearly indicate that such classes of 
buildings have been really described in these South Indian 
texts. The Northern texts all describe the crowning piece of 
the temples as an ‘Amalaka or ‘Amalasara’ and all temples 
called Indo-Aryan by Fergusson, in fact all northern temples 
and even several temples of the South”®, contain a fluted mem- 
ber on the 'top and also in the corners, looking .like the 
Amalaka frui|t. These buildings were really built in the 
Nagai’a style or order. The South Indian texts, so far I know, 
never refer to the ‘Amalaka’ (except once in the Kamikagama 
and perhaps once in the Mayamatam) but always to the 
‘Sthupi’ — the two quite distinctive features of the Northern 
and the Southern styles or orders of the Indian temples^”. The 
authors of South Indian texts must have been aware of these 
two styles but they never referred to it when they divided 
temples into the Nagara and Dravida. The Nagara structures, 
as described in the Silparatnam”® and similar works, do not at 
all appear to be anything like the temples of the Northern 
style. That shows that these Nagara structures were only a 
Pattadakal temples. 

(1 1 '') See Chap. XVIII for farther discussion on this topic. 

(^*'’) Siiparatnam p. 84. 
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variety of the ‘Di’avidiao* style with which only these works 
are concerned. 

But some of the Northern texts at least knew the real 
characteristics of the ‘Southern’ or Dravida temples. The 
Samarangana Sutradhara contains a chapter on the various 
kinds of Dravida temples”^ and most curiously, at the very 
beginning it is said that the Dravida temples may consist of 
storeys upto 12 in number, and then these temples are classified 
aoooi’ding to their number of storeys, as has been exactly done 
by all the South Indian text3^^^ There is therefore no doubt 
that the South Indian Vastu texts deal only with the Dravidian 
temples and their '’Nagara, Dravida and ‘Vesara’ do not refer 
to three distinct styles or orders of Indian architecture ; but, 
for reasons now not clear, there was a confusion about the 
meaning of these words which shows (1) that this division 
was a later growth and (2) these meant to them not three 
different styles of three different countries but three classes 
or varieties of the South Indian temples and various other 
structures like the Linga, Lingapi'^ha etc. This kind of divi- 
sion based on shape of structures was a later growth as will be 
evident from the discussion below about the various classifica- 
tions of Indian buildings as known to the Indian Silpasastras. 

It might be that the names arose out of the remembrance 
of the earliest forms of Aryan and non-Aryan constructions 
respectively. The Brahmanas recommended square stupas for 
Devas and round ones for Asui’as. There was a time when the 
North Indian structures were square and those of the Dravi- 
dians oii'cular. In earliest days shape, therefore, was a criterion 
of difference between the two schools. But later on this cri- 
terion could not apply. Is Vesara a later garb of the word 
Asura ? 

SamarStigana Sutradhfira eh. 61, Verse 1. 

(» 2 The book also describes here 5 kinds of bases of temples, as is 
invariably found in the South Indian Silpa texts. Also cf. Hayasirsa— 
Panoharatra (ch. 18). 
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This is furfeher evident from the fact that thougi the 
Mayamatam recognises these three divisions according to shape 
of the structures, in the classification of one-storeyed temple 
(Chap. 19) it says that the Vaijayanta building has round ‘neck 
(Griva) and ‘head’ (Mastaka). (Of. Manasara-Acharya p. 111). 
Similarly (Chap. 20), if a t^vo-storeyed temple has octagonal 
‘Vedi’, Kandhara, Sikhara and Gha$a, it is called ' Vishnukanta’. 
If Vedika, Kandhara and Griva be oval (Ayatavritta), it is 
called Gandhara. 

As mentioned before, the Mayamatam was, in classifying 
temples according to storeys, describing here the Dravidian 
temples. But some of the structures described above appear 
to be belonging to the ‘Vesara’ style (round Sikhara). We 
shall then have to say that here is being described a Vesara 
temple in the geographical sense and not a Dravida one. 
But we may think that really a Vesara temple was being 
mentioned in the text. In that case, how could the oval 
temple (Gandhara) which according to scholars is a Vesara 
temple be described as belonging to the ‘Gandhara class, 
the name indicating as if another class based on a geographical 
division is meant thereby ? This may also be said about 
the descriptions, found in the Manaaara, of the various 
classes of twelve-storeyed temples. Though these temples (of 
12 storeys) were really Dravidian temples, the names given to 
them indicate as if each of them belongs to a different style of a 
diffei’ent country in India. Dr. Acharya really says “These ten 
kinds are named after the historic places” (Dictionary p. 402) 
and he has further discussed many things regarding this divi- 
sion (Indian Architecture, p. 173-75). But the question is that 
if the Manas ara was acquainted with the twelve-storeyed tem- 
ples of different places of India and was describing them here, 
why is it that in so doing it does not at all bring out the real 
characteristics of the temples of different places of India ? 
The Manasara, therefore, was simply describing the various 
varieties of twelve-storeyed temples of the Dravidian style, the 


names of which had been taken from those of Indian countries. 
Similar is the case with the Q-andhara temple mentioned above. 
The Mayamataoa ^XXII. 82) in describing the twelve-storeyed 
temples says that “Its head (Mastaka) may be four-sided, eight- 
sided, sixteCn-sided or circular and has a stupika*’. Here the 
mention of differently shaped ‘Mastaka’ of temples does not 
indicate that they belonged to different countries. The men- 
tion of the Stupika clearly shows that all these temples were 
of the Dravidian school. Square temples in these chapters do 
not refer to the real Nagara temples but to varieties of the 
Dravidian temples. That a custom arose, in the 10th century, 
of naming temples after those of places is known from the 
Samarangaua (oh. 61) which mentions Dravida and Pundravar- 
dhana as names of temples, not obviously of Bengal or the 
Deccan. The Bhuvanapradipa also refers to Dravida, Barabhi 
and Kosali temples as varieties of Orissan temples. Thus the 
words Nagara, Dravida and«Vesara in these texts do not refer 
to the different styles or orders of Indian temples, but merely 
to varieties of the Dravidian temples. 

The fact that these texts really ascribe the three classes 
of temples to different localities of India may be regarded as a 
clear proof of these three classes being based on Geographical 
faotoi’s. But it is not so. I have already shown that there was 
a confusion among the writers of these texts regarding their 
proper locality. The same doubt has also been felt by modern 
writers on this subject. The only possible explanation for this 
is that these southern texts, in copying from earlier texts, put 
down these three names (two of which were certainly primarily 
based on geographical divisions of Indian architecture) along 
with older texts referring to their locations. 

As has already been said, the Southern texts, as we find 
them now, were late compilations. Therefore, though they 
copied many earlier matters of Indian architecture, they could 
not thoroughly reconcile those early texts with the advanced 
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aroHfcectui’e of fcbeir own country. They ’.remembered that 
Kagara temples were square in a very early period and the 
Dravida hexagonal or octagonal and the Vesara circular or 
oval ; but as they were not concerned with the Nagara or 
Vesara architecture, they did not care to describe the real 
characteristics of the Nagara (of North India), or Vesara 
temples. As time went on, confusion arose in South India 
regarding the real characteristics of the Nagara and also perhaps 
the Vesara temples. It was, therefore, that in a late period 
they differentiated these three orders on the basis of their 
shape alone and at the same time remembered their localities. 
But as gradually Dravidian temples also assumd these various 
forms (as described in chapters on the one-storeyed or two- 
storeyed buildings and the like) these three names were also 
remembered ; but the fact that they were not based on mere 
shape or localities (but in various ways) was totally forgotten 
and they were regarded as names of varieties of the Deocanese 
temples. It has therefore been said, at the very beginning, that 
these three terms to the South Indian architects (though they 
originally meant stylistic orders based on geographical division) 
meant in later periods only varieties of the Dravidian temples 
and also other structures of the Deccan from the Viudhyas to 
the Gape Comorin. It is very difficult to say, however, at what 
age this confusion arose. The Atrisamhita jdid not know 
these, but the Agamas knew these terms and so did the other 
later texts. But I have shown elsewhere that the extant 
works were later recensions of older texts. The later authors 
confused the meaning of the terms — what indicated really 
separate orders were taken by them as only varieties of a 
structure, as Dr. Aoharya confused the different varieties of 
Deccanese pillars (See Chap. XIX) with different orders of the 
Indian pillars. The Kamikagama passage quoted by Acharya 
(Dictionary p. 302) saying that a Vesara structure was fit only 
for the low class people also indicates that the ‘Vesara’ style did 
not belong to a country different from those occupied by the 


Nagara and the Dravida ones, but was a class of Dravidian 

s tract} lire of bad quality. 

It may further be 'discovered that in a later period the 
confusion became greater and further attempts were made to 
make the descriptions of these three classes of structures fit 
the existing condition of South Indian architecture. If we 
compare the various texts on this subject among themselves 
we may discover three stages of the development of 
these texts. (See Pisharoti-Indian Culture Vol. VI), 

(1) The earliest Agama (Suprabhedagama), Mayamatam 
(Chap. XIX) (A) of Mr. Pisharoti and Tantra Samuccaya — In 
which the Dravida and Vesara buildings differ only as regards 
shape of the portions above the neck and only circular or 
octagonal shapes are mentioned respectively for Vesara and 
Dravida. I have already shown that religious books follow 
the earliest texts. Mayamatam also is an early book and hence 
we notice least complications in this division, in these books. 

(2) Kamikagama, (already suggested to be a later 
Agama), Mayamatam oh. XIX and (B) (which may be an 
interpolation in the later recension), I-S-Gr-Paddhati and 
Manasara—The first two know the early classification 
(as no 1 above) but also add a variation in which, besides octa- 
gonal and circular shapes, other shapes, hexagonal, ellipsoidal 
and apsidal, are introduced. The old version and the later 
forms are here reconciled by alternative descriptions. 

(3) The latest works — Kasyapa, (pi’oved before as a 
very late work) and Silparatna — which in addition to the octa.- 
gonal and circular shapes respectiviy of the two structures, 
say that this differentiation is laid down for such Vimanas 
which have no Ku$a or Kostha. This factor is seen here for 
the first time. The later works (2 and 3) also ascribe to 
these divisions other qualities such as their being Satva, Rajas 
and Tamas; some Brahman, other Vaisya or Kshatriy, some 
fit for some Gods and others for other Gods. They are not 
found in earlier texts — Tantrasamuooaya (though a late work — a 
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religious work and keuoe follows earliest system), Suprabheda 
and Mayamatam, but found in those placed in (2) and (3). The 
various points of difference mentioned indicate many things ex- 
cept the oharaoteristios which really distinguish the Nagara and 
the Dravida and structures of other orders in their real sense. The 
later works containing later forms must, therefore, have referred 
by these terms to nothing but the developed state of the South 
Indian structures. These three terms had altogether different 
meanings to the South Indian architects from what they signi- 
fied. Mr. Pisharoti also notices the later development of these 
classifications in the Kamikagama and the Kasyapa Silpa. 
(V ol. VI. Indian Culture.) ; this development, was certainly 
due to advancement of architecture in different localities of 
India, but this cannot explain how these works describing 
the Dravida architecture included forms equally applicable 
to the Vesara, Nagara and other structures. 


CHAPTER XV 

Various orders of Indfan ArcMfedure 

As I have already pointed out before that the authors of 
the Indian Silpasastras really had an idea about the existence 
in India of various styles or orders of architecture. They 
divided these styles firstly into two— the style of Visvakarma 
and the Dravida atyle^^®. But these two orders of Indian 
architecture later on gave rise to many others. According to 
me, the earliest Indian Vastu-woi’ks knew of only two orders 
or styles, the school of Visvakarma and Maya. Later on 
arose the the two styles — Nagara and the Dravida. This 
is known from the early texts. (It was also known to 
the latest North Indian Silpasastras, such as the 
Samarangana). The Agni Parana and the Hayasirsa- 
pancharatram refer to, in addition to these two orders, a third 
one named La|ia. Mr. Saraswati has also discovered this 
name in the Aparajitapraccha’-^^. The Hayasirsapancharatram 
and the Samarangana Sutradhara add to it a fourth one viz. 
‘Yarata’. The real word, I think, is ‘Vairata’, as Mr. Saras- 
wati finds it in the Aparajitapraocha^“°. The Samarangana 
further mentions a fifth style called the ‘Bhumija, as the 
Sorab Taluk Inscription, mentioned by Acharya,^®® does. 
The same work describes vai’ious other kinds of temples but 
(some perhaps of the La^a style, as shown already) does not 

(las) Brihatsarahita chap. 56, verse 29 refers to a school of Maya 
and Chapter 58, Vere 4 refers to the ‘DrSvida’ School. 

Agni Puran (Cal. Ed, Ch. 104 verse ’22), 

Hayasirsapancharatram (V. E, S. Ms. ch. 19), cf. also Samaran, 
gana Sntradh8ra, 

(12*) Indian Culture VIII p. 183, f. note. 

(126) Do f. notes. Both the Hayasirsa and the Samaran- 
gana. however, read the word as ‘Vavata’ or Varafi. The editor of the 
Samarangana reads it in various ways but the last verse of the chapter 
reads it really as ‘Vavata’. (Samaranganasutradhara ch. 64). 

(12 6) Samarangana Sutradhara ch. 65, 


clearly say if \fcliey belong fco different styles of arohiteoture 
or are but sii^ply varieties of the same style. It, however, 
refers to two/ groups of the Nagara temples, the names in 
one group be\ng exactly similar to the names described in 
the early North'Jndian texts (See Table I A). Its knowledge 
of the Dravida 'temples has already been mentioned. From 
all these references we may conclude that the earliest styles 
of Indian architeeture were the Nagara and the Dravida. 
As time went on (ekot age is difficult to surmise) and as Indian 
architecture developed in different localities, different local 
styles, with distinctive features, began to arise— the Lata, 
Vairata (Varata), Bhumija, Vesara, Kalinga, Andhra and 
perhaps several others mentioned in the Manasara when it 
Ascribes the twelve-storeyed temples^^L It was in such a late 
period that the South Indian architects confused the real 
si<rnifiicanoe of the terms ‘Nagara and ‘Dravida’ and ‘Vesara’ 
and took them to refer to only varieties of the same kind of 
structures viz. the Dravidian one. The ‘Vesara’ might or 
might not originally refer to an order or style of architecture. 

That the division of structures into Nagara, Dravida and 
Vesara on the basis of the shape of buildings (square or others) 
is a late system of classification is also evident from the fact 
that several North Indian texts also classified temples of the 
Nagara and other North Indian styles on the basis of their 
beino- square, rectangular, octagonal, circular, or oval in 
shape ; btit they never refer to the ‘Vesara’ order. The number 
of such temples was 45 according to some of the texts^'® and 
6i according to others^®*. This large number o f temples 


"Ti Aohaxy a— Indian, Architecture p. 113. It is to be noticed that 

^'ontaiiis really names of different orders—Sncli as Dravida^ 
Guriaraka (may be Lata), Kalinga and some others of later origin 
But as ’shown before the real meaning was lost to the Manasara. 

Cl*®) Agni Pnrana ch. 104:, ■verse 13. 

Garnda Parana oh. 47, verses 19-34. 

Samar angana cb* 49, verse 

Hayasirsapancliaritira ch. IS.- _ 

(ia») Samarangana gives the following classifications : 

(1) EachakSdi 64 (cb. 49). 


indicates that it was in a late period when Indian architecture 
had further developed (number of varieties of temples had 
grown from 20 to 45) that a classification according to the shape 
of these structures was necessary. Classifications on other 
basis were later on introduced in India as found in the 
Samarangana^*®. The names of 11 temples in the 
“Bhuvanapi’avesa’’ and those of 14/16 temples mentioned in 
the Bhuvanapradipa (See Table I E), the Oriya Silpa works, 
are similar to those of the Nagara school of the early period. 
As discussed , above, the Orissa style should, therefore, be 
included in the Nagara architecture and not the Vesara one as 
Aoharya thinks. 

As we have traced the development of the various orders 
or classifications of temples in North India, we may do the 
same also of the South Indian buildings. The method of 
classification, found in many South Indian texts, based on the 
number of storeys and the various varieties of each class (one- 
storeyed, two-storeyed and so on) appears to me to be a later 
system. The number of temples mentioned in some of these 
texts is 96 but 98 according to the Manasara. The Mayamatam 
has described 44 temples but must have known more because 
it gives details only of temples having one to four storeys. 


(2) Meru.Sdi 16 (ch. 55), 

(3) Another Rachakadi 64: (ch.* 56). 

(4) Sridharadi 50 (ch. 57) The heading of th_is Chapter I think 
has been wrongly printed as Meru«= Adi VimsikanSma. 
It will be SridharMi Panchisatnama ch. 57. Somewhere 
after p. 87 shonld begin the chap. 58 containing the next 
Group. 

(5) Meru..Adi 20 (oh. 57 printed -^sould be ch» 58). 

(6) Yimanadi 64 (ch, 59). 

(7) Srikutfidi 36 (ch. 60). 

(8) DrSvida Prasada (ch. 61-62). 

(9) Mervadi 20 N&gara (oh. 63). 

(10) Digbhadradi 12 (Vavata) (oh. 64), 

(11) Bhumija Prasada ch. 65. 

(13 0 ^ This increase in the number of varieties of buildings had taken 
place before Bhattotpala (9th century) who says that according to 
Hiranyagarbha there were 120 classes of buildings (not temples). The 
Vishnudharmmottaram refers to 100 kinds of temples. (See Table I F), 
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Details of ofcker storeyed temples iaave nob been described. 
This large number of temples described must indicate a late 
date for the introduction of this system of classification. 
This is eyident from the fact that there was in South India an 
earlier sorb of classification in which no consideration was 
taken of the storeys, bub the structures were described in a 
general way This classification is found in the Agamas, 
the Silparatnam and the Isanasm-Gurudeva-Paddhati^®^. 
These works knew also the classification according to storeys, 
but have also noted down the other sorb of classification 
which was, I think, an earlier system. My reason for 
thinking this is that the names of buildings mentioned in 
this classification^ are almost similar to the names of 
temples mentioned in the North Indian Silpa texts. These 
are 32 in number. Moreover one thing to be noticed is that 
very few of these names end with the suflS.x ‘Kanta’ as do the 
names of temples found in the other South Indian classifioa^ 
tions. The later 'the classification, the names with the suffix 
‘Kanta’ are larger in number. This will again be shown, 
when discussing the date of the Manasara^®^. These facts 
led me to think that the classification mentioned here must 
be an earlier system. This system might therefore be taken 
to indicate the forms of the South Indian temples^ before 
the introduction of the ‘Dravidian’ style with its innumerable 

(»»i) Seecli.xm. 

(13 3) TheAtri Samhita, though a southern work and refers to 96 
temples, does not refer to the usual division of buildings into“DrSvi(ia” 
NSgaraand Tesara, as other South Indian works do. The names are 
similar in many respects to those in the LS-G-Paddhati. 

(18 8) Suprabhed&gama gives only 12 names (Acharya — ‘Indian 
Architecture’ p. 118). The number is not 10 as Acharya thinks. I have 
found in V.E. S. MS. copy 12 names, 

Silparatnam (ch. 16, verses 91-95). 

Is&na.Siva-Qurudeva.Paddhati Patala 28, verses 10 to 14 and 
Patala29, 

Also see chap. XIII, 

(»”) See chapter XXVI. 
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storeyed temples. The smaller number of temples (32) might 
also indicate an earlier date^®® (See Table I 0). 

The'Bilparatnam’-®'^ and the Isanasiva-Griirudeva-Paddhati^®® 
also describe another kind of classification of temples into 20 
varieties (Nalina, Pral|na etc.) which is also not found in the 
Mayamatam or the Manasara, but found only in some of the 
Agamas and the Atri Samhita. This classification also might 
have been an earlier South Indian system. The number (20) 
is similar to that of the JSTagara temples. In course of time 
there arose 96 kinds of buildings in South India, including 
this 20 and 32 previously mentioned. These buildings are 
described in the I-S-G. Paddhati. Though the Atri Samhita 
refers to 96 kinds it really describes only about 82 varieties^®®. 

Then arose the general system of classification of the South 
Indian temples, according to number of storeys, which (98 in 
the Manasara) again is not the same in all the texts. The 
names of the temples differ in different texts, though they might 
have the same number of storeys. The Silparatnam classi- 
fication agrees with that of the Mayamatam, which two again 
differ from that found in the Manasara (See Table I D). The 
Manasara, therefore, appears to have been unknown to the 
Mayamatam ; and Aoharya’s contention that the Mayamatam 
was indebted to the Manasara, therefore, cannot be accepted. 
Either the Mayamatam was following a different tradition or 
the Manasara was a much later work. This later date of the 
Manasara (which will be discussed in detail below) is further 
suspected from the fact that whereas the Mayamatam definite- 
ly says that the number of storeys in the Gopurams could be 
only upto seven^^® the Manasara and other works described 

(18 6) The number of temples mentioned in a book is undoubtedly 
(though not invariably)'a good criterion of the age of the book, 

(13 7) Silparatnam ch. 16, verses 87-90. 

(» 8 8) LS-Q.Paddhati Patala 28, verses 7-9. 

Atri Samhita ch. 7.40. 

(14 0 ) Mayamatam ch. 24, verse 124 and last verse, 


Gopurams upto seventeen storeyed ones’^^^ The Silparatnam^*^ 
and the Isanasiva-Gurudeva-P.^^® also say that Gopurams 
could have only seven storeys and not more. The Mayamatam 
Silparatnam etc, were therefore following an earlier tradition 
(though Silparatnam was really a late work) than that followed 
by the Manasara which was a later book on architecture. So 
did the Kasyapa Silpa refer to sixteen-storeyed temples, un- 
known even to the Manasara, 

We should also refer here to a classification of Indian paint- 
ings made in the Visnudharmmottaram. Paintings according 
to it may be (1) Nagara (secular) (2) Satya (sacred) (3) Vainika 
(lyrical) and (4) Misra (mixed) (Ooomaraswamy J.A.O.S. Sept. 
1928 p. 265). Here the division does not evidently signify any 
distinction based on geographical reasons. All these divisions 
were varities of North Indian paintings which were of the 
Nagara class in general. The Visnudharmmottara is un- 
doubtedly, as shown by me (Gh. XVI) a late compilation, 
though containing very early traditions. 

(>*i) Acharya — Indian Architecture, p, 52. 

Silparatna ch, 41, verse 5. 

(143) I-S-G-Paddhati Patala 35, verses 94-95. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Age of Various Forms of Classifications 

Tentative suggestions may now be made as to the probable 
dates or time limits of tbe various classifications of Indian 
buildings as found in tbe various Silpasastras. This will 
also help us in noting further data in determining the dates 
of some of the known texts of the Indian Vastu works, which 
has already been discussed in chapter XIII. 

1. Classification of temples into 20 kinds found in the 
Puranas and allied works must have been prevalent in the 
6th century A. D, i. e. the time of Varahamihira. But this 
must have originated long before this period. Varahamihira 
in compiling the chapters on Vastuvidya says that he had 
taken these matters from the works of his predecessors like 
Garga, Visvakarma and others including Manu^^^. I have 
shown elsewhere that Garga's writings might have existed 
in India in the 2nd century B. 0. and in any case since the 
Ist or 2nd century A, D. This division has been found 
also in the Matsya Purana which acording to many scholars 
was completed just at the beginning of the Gupta period. 
Thus we may guess that long before the Gupta period temples 
were divided into 20 classes, and temples with Sikharas of 
various shapes had already grown up in India. The flat roof 
alone, therefore, cannot be taken as a characteristic of the Gupta 
temples, as Cunningham did. The earliest temples of Northern 
India have been examined by Mr. Saraswati^^® who is 
of opinion that the Nagara style emerges in its typical form 
and characteristics by the 8th century A. D. According to 
Dr. Jayaswal, however, the Tigawa, the Nachna Kuthar and 
some other similar temples were of the pre-Gupta age, of the 

(1**) Briliat SamMta oh. 65, verses 29-31, 

C*®) Indian Culture Vlilj pj 184 and 18A 
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time of the Vakatakas or Bharasiva Nagas from whom the 
Nagara style originated. Whatever might have been the 
date of these temples, the facts stated above clearly indicate 
the existence of temples with ‘Sikharas’ long before the Griipta 
period. Q-upta inscriptions also refer to Sikhara temples 
existing before the 5th century A. D. The Sun temple at 
Mandasor erected in 437 A.D. by the silk- weavers of G-uzerat 
clearly demonstrates that it was a towered temple (Fleet-Gupta 
Inscription pp. 80-85). Unfortunately, however, we have no 
surviving specimens of pre-Gupta temples. The Gupta ins- 
criptions call temples Trasada' which must have been spired 
structures. But the Nagara towered temples must have 
originated long before the Gupta period, and quite likely in 
the 2nd century B. 0. (See chap. XXVIII). 

In this period, in the Deccan also, these classifications of 
temples might have been known and followed in construction. 
Even the late work Isana-S-G-Paddhati says ‘ Twenty kinds of 
temples were main ones” and mentions, among these twenty, 
several names some of which are similar to those in the northern 
texts. (See also chap. XXYI). But this is also certain that 
another traditionary method viz. that of the school of Maya^^® 
was running there side by side with the Northern traditions. 
In fact, in this period (or in any other period), no rule existed 
prohibiting the erection of a Northern type of temple in 
South India or of a Southern temple being erected in the 
North. This may explain the existence of Nagara type of 
temples side by side with Dravida type of temples at Patta- 
dakal and Aihole (in 7th century A. D.) and of Dra vidian 
forms in the Gupta period at Nachna Kuthar, Bhumara or 
at Lad Khan^^'^. Several early writers on South Indian 
architecture might have been living in the pre-Gupta period 
and their names may be cited as the earliest authorities on 
South Indian texts. (See next para). 

Bfihat Samliita ch. 65, verse 29 and ch. 66. 

(1*1) See also chapter XXYI and XXVII. 


2. By fche time of Varabamihira i, e. 6bli Century A. D. 
the two styles — the Nagara (North Indian) and the Dravida 
(South Indian storeyed style) had been definitely establish- 
ed^^®. In fact the earliest known struotm*es in the ‘Dravidian’ 
style all date from the 6th century A. D. (the Muhakuteswar 
temple at Pattadakal, Mamallapui’am Rathas) though earlier 
examples might have existed. From this time, therefore, 
Vastu works dealing definitely with Dravidian buildings 
(with storeys and other peculiarities) were written in the 
Deccan and some of these works might have been mentioned 
in the Brihat Samhita. These early writers may be called 
the writers of Vastu Sastra of the Maya School (the cause of 
giving this name I have discussed elsewhere). They were 
Brahmma, Tvashta, Maya, Matanga, Bhrigu, Kasyapa, 
Agastya, Sukra, Parasara and Nagnajit. Some of these 
writers were perhaps flourishing before this period, (i. e. 
before 6th century and 4th century), as they are mentioned 
in the list of teachers of Vastu in the Matsyapurana^**. 
It is also possible that during this period some of the l^orks 
on Vastu current in North India were re-written in the South 
in a new form suitable to the Dravidian style of architecture. 
I have showed elsewhere that the treatises of Kasyapa,^®® 
Visvakarma and Parasara and also perhaps of others were thus 
re-edited in the Deccan. Thus arose the new school of Dravi- 
dian Vastu Vidya. The available South Indian Vastu texts 
therefore belong to this developed Dravidian School, 

8. After the composition of the Brihat Samhita (6th 
century A. D.) and the G-upta period, Indian architecture had 

(*^*) Bfihat Samhita oh. 56 and 57. 

(*^®) BrahmmS, Maya, Bhfigu, Sukra and Nagnajit (Matsyapurana 
oh. 252, verses 2-4). 

(16 0 ) The work of Kasyapa extensively quoted by Bhatjotpala in 
his commentary on Bfihat Samhita appears to have been a North Indian 
text following the system of Bpihat Samhita and the Puranas. But the 
available works of KSsyapa and also that referred to in the Silparatnam 
appear to be works of the Southern School. Hence I conclude as 
above. 
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made great advance, innumerable types of buildings amt 
temples had been constructed, of various forms with various 
features not noticed before. Dandin refers to 96 kinds of 
temples (Vide Introduction to the ‘Atri Samhita’) and Bhattot- 
pala in his commentary says that according to Hiranya- 
Grarbha there were 120 kinds of houses. Thus before the 9th 
century, various kinds of classification had grown up in India. 
The Vishnudharmmottaram also refers to 100 kinds of 
temples. New orders or styles also arose in this period. New 
classification of temples had therefore to be made in this 
period. It was perhaps now that a classification was made 
on the basis of the shape of the temples, their being square, 
octagonal, rectangluar, circular and oval or apsidal. This was 
done in North India by dividing temples first into 5 classes 
(Vairaja, Pushpaka, Kailasa, Manika or Malaka and the Tri- 
vishtapa) and then subdividing each in various varieties. 
New orders of architecture also arose in North India in this 
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period — ^viz., the Mta, Vairita. This phase in the develop- 
ment of the Indian building types is represented by the Agni 
Parana and the Graruda Purana^*^ (the dates of which are 
unknown ; but I am disposed to place them between the 6th 
and the 10th century A. D.) which contain the new classifica- 
tion of Nagara temples as well as the name of the Lata order 
of temples (Table I B). Another book viz. the Hayasirsa 
Pancharatram was also composed during this period and 
refers to the Nagara, Lata and Vairata Schools of architec- 
ture^®^ In the paper read by me in the Patna sitting of the 
Oriental Conference I showed that, in fact, the Agni Purana is 
indebted for these chapters on Vastu Vidya to the Hayasirsa- 
Pancharatram. The Hayasirsa-P. therefore was an earlier 
work than the Agni Parana. This age of the Indian Vastu 
works culminated in the 11th century when the Samarangana 
Sutradhara was composed. This work shows its acquaintance 

(*®‘) Agni Purana ch. 104. 

Garuda Parana ch, 47. 

(' ® ®) Hayasirsa P. Ratram ch. 19. 



with not only the early 20 kinds of ISTagara temples, but also 
with the temples of the Dravida order, the Vairata and the 
Bhumija styles and also with various other classifications of 
temples not known from any other work. The Agni Purana, 
G-aruda Parana and the Hayasirsa Pancharatra were certainly 
composed before the Samarangana as is evident from the 
fact that the Vairajadi temples, according to the former works 
were 45 in number, whereas according to Samarangana they 
were 64. The Vishnudharmmottaram^^® refers to 100 kinds 
of temples and hence might be a later work. It refers to the 
worship of Hayagriva and hence might be later than the Haya.- 
sirsa Paneharatram. It could not be perhaps earlier than the 
8th century. Thus we may conclude that from the 6th 
century to the 10th century A. D. almost all the known Indian 
styles of ai’chitecture and methods o£ classification of temples 
had grown up in India. 

It was also perhaps in this period (6th to 10th century) 
that classification of temples according to shape was made in 
the South India as in the North. The South Indian texts 
1 ‘eferring to Dravida, Nagara and Vesara styles (or classes) 
originated now and we may guess that the real meaning of 
at least the first two terms might have been at first known to 
these writers but later on confused. The printed work of 
Maya, the Atri Samhita and the Mayamatam, and several 
available Agama works might have been composed in this 
period. It may be that the printed Mayamatam might be a 
re-written edition of the original Mayamatam ; but it is cer. 
tainly a very old work. This probably existed before the 
10th century A. D. Daring this period, the South Indian 
temples were constructed with Sikharas having one to twelve 
storeys only, and Gopurams with only seven storeys. The 
Samarangana S. of the llth century says that temples of the 
Dravida class can contain twelve storeys in the Sikhara^®*. 

( 1 ® s ) Visimdh,arminottaram oh. 86-87. 

(*5*) Samarangana chap, 61 verse 1. 


The Mayamafeam and the Agamas really describe temples of 
twelve storeys and Gopurams of seven storeys (Vaikhanasa 
Agama mentions twelve-storeyed Gopurams). Later South 
Indian works, as We have shown, refer to sixteen-storeyed 
temples and Gopurams. Thus we may conclude that the 
extant Mayamatam (the traditions of which was also handed 
down by the later works, the Silparatnam and the Isana-Siva 
Gurudeva-Paddhati) was written before the Samarangana or 
in or before the 10th century A. D- It is also remarkable 
that the Mayamatam is the only South Indian work in which 
it is stated that the Sikhara can be in shape like a ‘*ripe 
Amalaka” (oh. 18.16) which is referred to in the North Indian 
texts. 

4. After the 10th century A. D. the North Indian works 
on Vastu continued to, more or less, follow the classifications 
of the Pui’anas and the Samarangana Sutradhara or the Haya- 
sirsa Pancharatram. The original writings of the early pre- 
ceptors of Vastu were gradually falling into disuse or were 
forgotten altogether. But even as late as the 15th century 
Mandana Sutodhara of Mewar upheld the traditions of divi- 
ding temples into forty-five classes according to the Vairajadi 
classification (as in the Agni Parana and Hayasirsa eto.y*® 
Temples in the Nagara and other northern styles, we may, 
.therefore, guess, continued to be built up to that period. 

In the Deccan, however, great changes were going on in 
the field of the Vastusastra ; and architecture was also making 
new advancements and undergoing changes between the 10th 
and the 15th centuries. It was in this period that the 
Ohalukyan style made fall progress, the Eashtrakutas, the 
Hoyasalas, Yadavas, the Cholas and the Pandyas were erecting 
new temples in new styles, which were modified forms of the 
Dravidian style of architecture. It was now that seventeen- 
storeyed temples and Gopurams were constructed in the 
Deccan. For various reasons I place the Manasara (see next 

(1®®) Acharya — Indian Architecture p. 103-104. 
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chapter) and the available works of Kasyapa (Chap. XIII) in 
this period. The Manasara knows Gropiirams with 16-17 
storeys but temples of only 12 storeys. The other work is 
acquainted with temples of 16 storeys but G-opurams of only 
7 storeys. The printed Manasara refers to Visvakasyapa 
(will it be Vriddha-kasyapa — an earlier or elder Kasyapa ?) 
as an authority consulted by it. This may indicate that there 
was another (earlier) work of a Kasyapa before the Manasara, 
which was perhaps different from the now available work of 
Kasyapa. This is further indicated by the fact that the 
Atri Samhita though acknowledging Kasyapa as an authority 
is of opinion that temples can have storeys numbering 12 
only (Atri Samhita VII. 13). A definite date for this stage 
of ^the South Indian Vastu works may be inferred from the 
Silparatnam (15th century) and the Isana-Siva-Gurudeva- 
Paddhati (11th century). The Silparatnam does not refer 
to the Manasara, though Acharya takes the latter to be a 
standard work of South Indian architecture. It, however, takes 
the Mayamatam and a work of Kasyapa as its main authori- 
ties^*® and also refers to Agastya. It refers to sixteen-storeyed 
temples (as in Kasyapa’s work) and to seven-storeyed Gopu- 
rams only. The Isana-Siva-Gurudeva-Paddhati also does not 
refer to the Manasara but to Maya and Parasara. About fourteen 
passages attributed in the I-S-G-Paddhati to Maya have been 
found out by me in the printed Mayamatam. These discus- 
sions therefore, indicate that the work of Maya was earlier 
than the I-S-G-Paddhati (11th century A. D.). A work 
of Kasyapa was also existing before the Silparatnam (of 1 5th 
century). This work of Kasyapa available to the Silparatnam 
refers to sixteen-storeyed temples As the Manasara does 
not refer to seventeen-storeyed temples, we may guess that the 
Manasara was an earlier work than that of Kasyapa and the 

(16 8) There is great similarity in the verses even. (See Indian 
Culture Til. 1. p. 78) . ■ 

(16 7) The Silparatnam itself says it (oh, 37 verse 110), 
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Silparatnam, but tbe reference in tbe Manasara to sixteen 
storeyed Gropurams may point to its being later than Kasyapa’s 
work. Moreover it cannot be explained wby tbe Silparatnam 
being an avowed work on architecture does not refer to the 
Manasaram at all. The I-S-Gl-Paddhati being a religious work 
might have followed a different school when dealing with 
architectural matters (as it did that of Maya and Parasara) 
and had no necessity therefore to refer to the Manasaram. 
But this cannot be said of the Silparatnam. Moreover, the 
Silparatnam mentions in addition to the later system of 
temple classifioationj an earlier one which is quite different 
from that found in the*Kasyapiya or the Manasara. This shows 
that it is difficult to ascertain whether the Manasara was 
later or earlier than the Kasyapa’s work. But this is almost 
clear that the Manasara as well as the Kasyapiya had not 
gained so popularity even in the 15th century as the work of 
Maya had. I would therefore place the Kasyapiya and the 
Manasara between the llth and the loth century A. D. (Also 
See ch. XIII). 

Regarding Kasyapasilpa, Mr. Pisharoti admits that ( p. 25 
Indian Culture vol. VI ) it is the most advanced from the point 
of view of the structural development and therefore represents 
the latest phase of Indian architecture. But still he calls it a 
fairly old work; of course, how old has not been said by him. 
I, however, agree with his statement that even later works 
did not forget the ancient basis of classification, not only 
because of the reasons he has enunciated in the footnote 
[(11) p 25] (which is also true) but also because these works 
were based on earlier texts and at the same time tried to 
include matters fitting the existing conditions. Moreover 
the Mayamatam classifications of temples, G-opurams, bases, 
pedestals and pillars all point to an earlier stage of archi- 
tecture. Thus the Mayamatam was undoubtedly an earlier work 
than the Kasyapiya, Silparatnam and the Manasara. Kasyapa’s 
work knows only 4 kinds of TJpapi^has, all the 14 kinds of 



Adhis^hanas as mentioned in the Mayamafcam, besides seven 
other kinds, 15 kinds of pillars, some similar in name to those 
in the Mayamatatn and some to those in the Manasara, 15 
kinds of Gropurams, similar to those mentioned in the 
Mayamatam (but unlike those in the Manasara) and temples 
of 98 varieties of which 45 names are similar to those in the 
Mayamatam, rather to those mentioned in the Manasara, 
though it refers to sixteen-storeyed temple which is unknown 
to the Mayamatam (See Tables). Thus Kasyapa’s work was 
later than the Mayamatam. Comparison of the Kasyapa’s 
work with the Manasara indicates ^that though in some respects 
the former is more advanced than the Manasara (E. Gr. it 
describes sixteen-storeyed temples, unknown to the Manasara), 
it is likely that it is an earlier work than the Manasara, as 
the other classifications indicate. As regards residential 
houses, Kasyapa prescribes that “Houses of human beings 
should not have more than 7 storeys, and king’s houses 
might be of seven storeys ; while the Manasara enjoins “five to 
twelve storeys”. It was therefore more popular in the 15th 
century (time of the Silparatnam). Moreover if the Manasara 
knew of twelve-storeyed temples of all parts of India, as 
Acharya suggests, it ought to have known the sixteen-storeyed 
temples too; for by the 11th century sixteen-storeyed temples 
had grown up in North India. (Vide description of the ‘Meru’ 
temple in the Samarangana). This shows that the absence of 
reference to sixteen-storeyed temples does not necessarily indi- 
cate that the Manasara was earlier than the 11th century. It 
was acquainted with sixteen-storeyed Gropurams which was 
unknown to the Kasayapa Silpam and other South Indian 
works. The omission to refer to sixteen-storeyed temples was 
therefore intentional and not due to its early date. Moreover, 
the Manasara also refers to a Visva-Kasyapa as an earlier 
authority. Therefore the Manasara may be regarded as a 
later work than the Kasyapa-Silpam. It may be safely said 
that in its present form it was not a standard work of South 
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Indian arohitecbnre and that: ifc was nob copied in bhe other 
available South Indian works, as Dr. Acharya holds. 

The date of bhe Manasara will be discussed in more details 
in the next two chapters : 

This chapter, read along with the babies of temples 
(Ho. 1 bo I ¥), will therefore indicate the various developments 
of the system of classification of temples of vaiious Indian 
orders. This may be indicated in a Tabular form, as below : — 

North Indian temples : — 

1. Visvakarma and Hagara temples — (Meru-adi) 20 kinds 

—earliest. 

2. Kagara Temples — (Vairajadi) 45 kinds 

—After 6th century A.D. 

3. Hagara — (Sriku^iadi) 35 kinds 

— before 11th century 

4. Hagara (?) —100 kinds (Visnudharm 

mottaram) 

LIta — 45 kinds (Agni Purana) —After 6th century A. D, 
La^a —64 kinds —Before 11th century 

Vairata — 12 kinds — Before llth century. 

Unknown types — Meru-ldi 16 kinds ) 

— Ruohakadi 64 kinds ( 

— Sridhara-adi 50 kinds | Before llth cen- 

— Meru-adi 20 kinds bury. 

— ^Vimanadi 64 kinds | 

a=>214 kinds J 

B. South Indian temples : 

1. Twelve kinds mentioned in Suprabhedagama. 

2. Twenty kinds mentioned in Isana-S-G-Paddhati. [Table 
I0(IVand V)]. 

3. Thirty two kinds, mentioned in I-S-G Paddhati. [Table 
I 0 (II) '. 

These three perhaps were temples before the rise of the 
Dravidian style — or earliest Dravida temples of Maya 
school — Pre-Sixth century A. D, 


4. 96 kinds (including no. 2 and 3 above) of temples men- 
tioned in I-S-Gr-D-Paddbati, Vaikhanaaagama, Atri Sambita — 
Before Bandin (7th century) to 11th century, 

5. Temples up to twelve-storeyed ones mentioned in the 
Mayamatarn and I-S-Gr-Paddhati [Table I (IV B)] — Sixth to 
11th century A.B. 

6. Temples upto sixteen-storeyed ones — ^as in Kasyapa 
Silpam — 11th to 14th century (before Silparatnam). 

7. Temples mentioned in the Manasara — (Latest). 

Unknown varieties (a) Vesara temples. (Before 11th 

century) 

(b) Bhumija temples. (Before 11th 

century) 

(c) Andhra temples. 


CHAPTER XVn 

Relation of fhe Nanasara wUh other treatises 
on Indian architecture 

In the “Indian Apchitecture”, Dr. P. K. Aoharja writes as 
follows ;--“In view of these facts, we venture to expect that 
the reader may be inclined to consider more seriously the 
other evidences which are undoubtedly more authenticated 
and substantial; including those regarding the connection of 
the Manasara with Matsya-Purana (450 A. D.) on the one 
hand, and the Brihat*Samhita (550 A. D.) on the other. On this 
assumption we shall perhaps be justified in placing the 
Manasara before the Brihat-Samhita and somewhere close to 
the Matsya-Purana.” The various arguments adduced 
by Dr. Acharya for placing the book in the G-upta period 
will be discussed in the next chapter ; but as regards his 
contention that, “there seems to have been a relation of 
indebtedness between the Manasara, on the one hand, and on 
the other hand, the architectural portions of the Agni-Purana, 
the Matsya Purana and the Brihat-Samhita’' (p. 160), I most 
respectfully differ from the learned author’, for reasons 
noted below. 

(1) First, as regards the comparison of building types 
in the Manasara with those in the Puranas and the Brihat- 
Samhita (Indian Architecture p. 110 ff). 

Aoharya’s comparison proves that a very few names 
of buildings in the Manasara are similar to those in the 
Puranas or the Brihat-Samhita. But notice has not been 
taken of the fact that the buildings which agree in their 
names do not, at the same time, possess the same features. 
Thus, the temple, called “Mera”in the Puranas, has 12 or It 


afcoraya 7 whereas, in the Manasara, the temple called ‘Mera- 
Kanta’ is a three-storeyed building. ‘Kailasa’ in the Puranas 
is eight-storeyed, but in the Manasara, it is described as 
three-storeyed. Similarly ‘Vyitta’ is an one-storeyed building 
according to the Brihat-Samhita, while “Vivrita” of the Mana- 
sara is a nine-storeyed building. It is, therefore, not a fact, as 
Acharya thinks, (p. 168), that the names ‘'Meru, Vritta 
etc. of the Brihat-Samhita are improved forms for "Meru 
Kanta”, or ‘ Vivrita” of tbe Manasara, Meru temples are, 
therefore, quite different from the ‘Merukanta’’ temple and so 
also is the case with “Vritta” and “Vivrita” temples. 

Thus it is clear that the building types of the Manasara 
and the Puranas do not agree. Though some of the names 
are similar, the temples do not agree in their characteristics. 
The names are not quite meaningless but they indicate the 
features of the temples. (See Table I D). 

(2) Secondly 7 as regards the method of classifying 
the buildings. 

“The broadest division into storeys under which the 
Manasara describes the buildings in 12 or 13 chapters”, is 
not to be found in either the Puranas or Brihat-Samhita. 
This difference, Mr. Acharya tries to explain (p. 119) by 
saying that this division has lost its prominence because 
Brihat-Samhita or the Puranas are non-architectural works. 
But the absence of this method of classification is not peculiar 
to the Puranas or Brihat-Samhita ; it is not to be found in 
the Visvakarmaprakasa, Samarangana-Sutradhara, Hayasirsa- 
pancharatra etc. which are undoubtedly architectural treatises. 
Then, again, even the Agni-Purana which, according to 
Acharya, perhaps refers to the Manasara, follows a system 
of classification not even known to the Manasara. 

Thus, these different method's of classification and the diffe- 
rence in features of temples even having almost the same 
names, are gi’eat obstacles bn the way of establishing a 
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relationaliip between the Manasara and the Puranas or Brihat- 
Samhita. 

(3) Thirdly, as regards the mouldings of the pillars and 
the five orders of columns. 

Acharya himself shows that only three names of mould- 
ings of the Manasara agree with those in the Puranas or 
Brihat-Samhita. This similarity may be explained by the 
fact that these names were current all over India wherever 
these mouldings were used. On the other hand, most of the 
mouldings of pillars, bases or pedestals mentioned in the 
Manasara are not to be found in the Puranas or Byihat 
Samhita. 

The criteria of division of the pillars are the same in the 
Manasara and the Puranas, but how to explain the most 
important fact that the names of the five orders (or varieties) 
of columns in the Manasara (Viahnu-Kanta, Rudra-Kanta etc.) 
differ from those in the Puranas (Ruchaka, Vajra etc.) ? 

Again we find that many of the treatises such as the Maya- 
matam, Manasara, Silparatnam etc. describe in details the 
various classes of pedestals, bases etc. This system of 
classifying the bases is not to be found in any of the Puranas 
or the Brihat-Samhita. This cannot be explained by the 
non-arohiteotural character of the latter books. For we find 
that many of the Agamas, evidently not architectural treatises, 
and the Isanasivagurudeva-Paddhati, another book of religious 
character, contain these classifications, whereas the Visva- 
karmaprakasa and Hayasirsapanoharatram, both architectural 
in character do not contain these things. (See Chap, XIX). 

These considerations of the points of difference (viz. of 
building types, methods of classifying buildings, names of 
mouldings and pillars, classification of bases and pedestals etc.) 
between the Manasara and the Puranas or Brihat-Samhita or 
several other works, led me to conclude that the Manasara 
mainly deals with one school (viz. South Indian style of 
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arohiteofcure} and the Paranas oi* Brihat-Samhita etc. deal 
with anothei* school. 

We know that storeys form the most important characteristic 
feature of the Dravidian temples. Therefore, the stress, given 
in the Manasara classification of buildings, on storeys indicates 
that the Manasara is a treatise on Dra vidian temples, inci- 
dentally referring to other schools. This is borne out by the 
Samarangana-Sutradhara where this division into storeys 
has been done only with regard to the Dravidian temples 
(Ohap. 62), whereas in the so many other chapters dealing 
with building types (Chapters 55 to 63), the method is altoge- 
ther different. The pedestals and bases have also been 
classified in this book (Chap. 61) only with regard to Dravidian 
buildings and the names of various classes of pedestals are 
almost similar to those in some other books. The difference 
in the names of mouldings in the Manasara and the Puranas 
and in the names of the pillars therein may thus be explained 
by assuming that these mouldings and pillars were used only 
in the Dravidian temples which was the main subject matter 
of the Manasara. Thus the Manasara was a treatise on the 
South Indian architecture ; while the Puranas and Brihat- 
Samhita refer to the architecture of some other style viz. the 
Nagara and others. The points of similarity between the 
Manasara and the Puranas are outnumbered by the points of 
their difference. Thus no relationship can be established 
between the Pui’anas and the Manasara from the comparison 
of the subjects so long discussed. 

(4) Similarity as regards the subject matters must be 
explained by the fact that both the Manasara and the Pura- 
nas were based on earlier original texts which followed the 
universal traditions of the Vastu-works of India. 

(5) The omission of the various schemes of ground plan, 
except the two most common, need not prove indebtedness. 
The Brihat-Samhita could not in so short a space contain all 
the schemes, Mannsara, an avowedly arohiteptural work and so 
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elaborate in other details, ought not to have omitted the other 
schemes. Therefore if this proves indebtedness of one, it 
must be said that the Manasara is the debtor, and not that 
“Varahamihira faithfully followed the Manasara 

(6) Varahamihira’s omission to refer to the Puranas or 
the Puranas not referring to Varahamihira cannot prove 
indebtedness of any one to the other. This is a negative 
proof. Moreover both the Puranas and Varahamihira had 
their materials from original Vastu-works and not from com- 
pilations. The Matsya Parana quotes the names of authorities 
and calls them “teachers of Vastu”, and in this list Varaha- 
mihira cannot obviously find a place, for, surely, Varahamihira 
was not a teacher of Vastu. Varahamihira, again, does not 
mention his authorities exhaustively. His “Manvadi” might 
or might not include the Puranas. 

(7) Similarity in Verses and Chapters cannot prove in- 
debtedness. Both the Manasara and the Puranas confess that 
they took their materials from earlier works. These works 
must be sbught out before the originality or indebtedness of 
the later writers is asserted. Mr, Aoharya says in this 
connection (p. 167), “Such a relation is untenable between the 
Matsya Purana and the Bfihat-Samhita unless however, we 
choose to suppose that there might have been an unknown 
authority or some floating tradition, by which these treatises 

•have been influenced in the same way.... but without any 

knowledge of one another. But I have failed to satisfy myself 
with such a hypothesis But why call these authorities 
unknown ? They are referred to in those books. Moreover we 
cannot say that the traditions were floating. India had writers 
on Vastu befoi’e the Puranas, Brihat-Samhita and Manasara 
were written. The similarity between the Puranas and the 
Arthasastra proves the existence of these traditions and the 
works on Vastu before at least the 1st Century A. D. (if not 
4th century B. 0.). 

(8) The want of any reference in the Manasara to the 


Bfibat-Samhita or the Paranaa is again a negative proof. 
Moreover, as shown above, the Manas ara is a South Indian 
work incidentally referring to the other schools. So the 
omission of reference to the Paranaa or to Varahamihira 
need not be taken seriously at all. If such omission really 
proves anything, why is the Manasara not referred to in the 
Samarangana Sutradhara of the llth century and in the 
Silparatnam of the ISth century ? Is Manasara then a later 
work than these ? 

(9) Mr. Aoharya has quoted a verse from the Agni 
Parana to show that the Manasara has been I’eferred to in the 
former work. The passage is : 

“Tadurddhvantu Bhavedvedi Sakantha. Manasarakam” 
(p. 169) 

Dr. Acharya proposes to read “Manasarakam” or “Mala^ 
sarakam” for the last word in the passage, but prefers the 
first reading, on account of some grammatical difficulties 
he finds in case of the second reading. But the real reading 
of the word is obvious from another similar passage found in 
the Agni Parana (Oal. Edition Ohap. 104, vei-se 11) which reads 
‘‘Tritlye Vedika tvagneh^ Sakanthomalasarakah”. The word, 
therefore, is not “Malasarakam” or “Manasarakam’’ but either 
“Amalasarakah” or “Amalasarakahl’^ In the first passage, 
therefore *Sakan|ha’ should be taken together with the last 
word, forming a compound word, which does away with the 
grammatical difficulty also. The first passage therefore 
means, “Above the ‘Sukanasa’ should be the Vedi and the 
Amalasara furnished with the neck”. ‘Amalasara’ is the 
famous ornament on the top of temples and is also known as 
“Amalaka”. That the word is Amalasara is evident also from 
the following Verses : 

(1) “Vedyascopari Yacche§am Kan'j^hasoamalasarakah’'' 
(Mat. P. 269, la.) 

(2) “Sukanasani prak^rvlfca tritiye Vedika mata H 
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Kan^hamamalasaram oa Cafertlie parikalpayet’’ (Viarakarina- 
prakasa Okap. 6— “Verse 73). 

(8) “Tadarddhvam tu bhaTedamsa]^ Kantha =» sokamala- 
sarakan”. 

(Hayasirsapanobaratra quoted in the Haribhaktivilasa 
Chap. 20). 

(4) “Oaturthe punarasyaiva Kanthamamulasadhanam” 

(Q-aruda Purana Chap. 47. verse 5). 

In this verse, the word is again misread; but the “a” 
and the “la” are quite clear. That in the Agni Purana (Cal. 
Edition) “la” is sometimes read as “na’’ is clear in another 
place— '‘L^ta” has been explained as “Nata” (ch. 104. 21|.) 

Thus Mr. Aoharya’s attempt to connect the Manasara 
with the Agni Parana cannot stand. In fact I have shown in 
another place (Rupam Jan. 1926 and also Chap. XIII) that 
the chapters on architecture in the Agni Parana probably 
were based on the Hayasirsapanoharatram. The above passage 
quoted from the latter work also goes to prove this. 

It is, therefore, evident that on no account can a relation 
be established between any of the Puranas or Brihatsamhita 
and the Mane^ara. The similarity that really exists between 
these books is nue to the prevalence all over India of common 
architectural traditions which may be called the fundamental 
principles of the Indian Vastu-Vidya, and also to the in- 
debtedness of all the available treatises to earlier works 
which are now lost to us, perhaps for ever. But the nature of 
those has already been discussed. 

In conclusion, I think Acharya has given somewhat more 
importance to the Manasara than what is justly due to it. It 
is undoubtedly the moat elaborate of all the available treatises 
on architecture but surely this was not the^standard work in an 
early age. Kasyapa and Maya appear to have been more popu* 
lar authorities. Both of them have been mentioned in the 
Silparatnam and the Isanasiva-G-unideva-Paddhati, Several 



passages attributed to Maya in the latter work have been 
discovered by me in the printed text of the Mayamatam. 
Many passages in the Silparatnam are almost identical with 
passages in the Mayamatam. Neither of these two books, 
however, refers to the Manasara nor is it referred to in the 
Samarangana Sutradbara. 



Chapter XVIU 
Date of the Minasara 

We shall now discuss the date of the Manasara that is 
extant nowadays. We have already shown that the book 
could not have been written before the 11th century. But as 
Dr. Aoharya places it in the Gupta period (450 to 550 A. D.) 
we shall discuss here all other grounds which have led me 
to reject the date proposed by Acharya. 

(1) A late date for the Manasara is apparent from the 
fact that the Manasara refers to thirtytwo authorities consulted 
by the author. Out of these thirtytwo authorities or works, 
twelve or thirteen only are known to us from other sources. 
The remaining twenty such works or writers appear to be 
later writers of Silpa works, later than the available texts 
discussed above. 

(2) The existing Manasara refers to the word ‘Manasara’ 
as the name of |!he book, of an earlier work of that name and 
also as the name of a sage (or writer on Vastu Vidya). This 
is certainly a great confusion which has not been explained by 
any modern writer including Acharya. I think we can ex- 
plain this confusion only if we take this work to be a very 
late compilation of another book called the ‘Manasara^®®. 
This late compilation was made at a time when the meaning 
of the word ‘Manasara’ was forgotten by the general public. 
The Manasara mentions several other sages with the word 
‘Mana’ before their names. E. G. Mana-Sara, Mana.-Kalpa, 
Mana-Bodha and Mana-Vid. I think these are not names 
of sages but of works, as is evident on their faces. Ail these 
really mean "a work which gives the essence of Mana or from 

(18 8) The early ‘MSnasara* might hare been existing before the 
10th century or earlier. The original work of Agastya (Mana) must 
have been a very ancient work. 
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which knowledge of Mana may be acquired”. The real 
difficiilby is about the word Mana. This may mean ‘measure- 
ment’ or the name of Agastya (see Sayana’s commentary on 
the BigTeda referred to by me— 'Ohap. II). The works, there- 
fore, may mean' ‘a work on measurements (of arohibecbure)’ 
or a “summary of Agastya’s work”. Agastya was 
acknowledged as a great authority by all South Indian writers 
on Vastu including the Manasara. When the Manasara 
referred to an early Manasara and other works with prefix 
‘Mana’, the meaning of this word ‘Mana’, was confused. The 
Manasara therefore naturally refers to these early summarised 
versions of the work of Agastya as names of sages, and to the 
work itself also as a Handbook of (architectural) measure- 
ments (Mana). The word ‘Manasara’ might really be the 
name of a person, as the name of a king of Malwa was. But 
there is nothing to connect this ‘Manasara’ with the king of 
Malwa of that name, except the similarity of these two words. 
But Mana-Bodha, or Mana-Vid etc. cannot be explained as 
names of persons. On the other hand, the explanations given 
above by me will prove that the edited Manasara was a very 
late compilation of Vastu Sastras based on various other 
woi’ksj perhaps of the Agastya schooH®®f It was done at a time 
when the word ‘Mana’ as the name of Agastya was forgotten 
by the people ; but they remembered that the earlier works 
‘Manasara, Manavid, or Manabodha’ all were connected 
with the names of a sage. Hence the Manasara also explained 
the words as names of sages^®®. 

(15 9J available work of Agastya called tke SakalSdhikSra says 

that it was written by Agastya under the founder of the Pandya Govern- 
ment, The Manasara might have been a later compilation under either 
the Pandyas or Oholas. 

(i« 0 ) In the list of historical architects in Aoharya’s Dictionary 
we find the name of an architect named Mana (1428-29), grandson of 
VisSla. The MSnasara also refers to a Visala as an earlier authority. 
I do not know if the name Mana, here, may be read as MSna, which 
will place the Manasara in that case to the 15th century. That may 
also explain why the Mgnasara is not mentioned by the Silparatnam, 
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(3) The relation of the Manasara with the Brihat Samhita, 
the Puranas, the Agamas and other South Indian Silpa texts 
like the Mayamatam etc. which Aoharya tries to establish 
in his book, cannot be accepted. I have already discussed 
this partially in the foregoing pages and also in the last 
chapter (the paper read before the Oriental Conference). I have 
shown that the classification of temples in the North Indian 
texts— the Puranas and the Brihat Samhita, or even in the 
Mayamatam is not similar to that found in the Manasara. 
I have also shown that the Agni-Purana could not have re^ 
ferred to the Manasara at all. I may here point out again 
that the Manasara shows acquaintance with seventeen-storeyed 
structures (which was unknown to most of the other writers), 
describes a larger number of temples (98) than what is 
found *ia other works, larger number of pedestals, bases, 
pillars, mouldings thereof and Mandapas. This does not show 
that being the best of the standard works, it has referred to 
so many kinds and details of structures ; it also means that it 
was of a time when Indian architecture had assumed so many 
elaborate forms. The frequent use in the Manasara of the 
word ‘Kanta’ after the names of structures, not found in so 
large number in ‘ any other texts, also points out that these 
names were given most mechanically and indicates a late 
period for the composition of the work. 

(4) The detailed treatment of the Manasara cannot be 
again explained by saying that it was dealing with buildings 
of all parts of India, comprising the Northern, Southern and 
Eastern styles. In fact, the book does not deal with all the 
styles of Indian architecture, but simply with the South Indian, 
with incidental references to that of other countries. This is 
quite evident from the comparison of the Manasara classifica- 
tions of temples, Mandapas and pillars with those in the other 
Northern and even South Indian works on Vastu (See Table). 

The fact that the ‘Amalaka’ (the crowning piece of all 
North Indian temples) is not mentioned in the Manasara also 



points to that fact. Acharya tries to explain it by saying that 
the Murdhni-Ishtaka mentioned in the Manasara serves 
that purpose. The form of the ‘Murdhni-Ishtaka’ was certain- 
ly quite different from that of the Xmalaka which is mentioned 
in all North Indian Silpa texts and found in all Indian temples 
built in the North Indian stylo. The South Indian texts refer 
to the crowning member of the temples as the ‘Sbhupi’, the 
form of which may be guessed from what we actually find on 
the top of the Dra vidian temples (the dome-like piece). The 
Amalaka certainly is a feature which clearly distinguishes 
the North Indian style from that of the South’'®'. Its omission 
not only in the Manasara but in all allied works undoubtedly 
proves that these works are dealing with South Indian style 
of architecture. 

(5) Reference to Buddhist buildings in the Manasara, 
though in a cursory way, led Acharya to think that the Mana- 
sara was written at a time when Vaisnavism, Buddhism and 
Jainism flourished side by side in India i. e. in the G-upta 
period. This fact can be explained in various other ways, 
without placing the book in the Gupta period. 

Firstly, the present Manasara is based on many earlier 
Vastu works, some of whom were certainly composed in the 
Gupta period (as explained by me before) and therefore must 
have contained references to Buddhistic structures. The 
Manasara was simply including those references in it. 

Secondly, it was not simply in the Gupta period that these 
three religions were flourishing in India. Even if the book was 
compiled between the 8th and the 10th century, the author 
might have been acquainted with such a state of affairs, 

( 161 ) jg ^jgQ proved by a definite reference to it in the Hayasir- 

sapancharatra (Gh. 18) while discussing characteristics of DrSvi^a 
temples. “AmalasarakasthSne.,....,..te6Sm Adhokmukhi” 

The word indicating what was to be therein place of the Amalasaraba 
is lost. But this shows that there was no Smalaka on the Dravidian 
temples. 
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because even then, these three religions were flourishing at 
least in Eastern India under the Palas of Bengal, 

Thirdly, it must be noted that Buddhism did not really 
disappear from South India at the time of the Rashtrakutas 
as Dr. Acharya thinks. That traces of it existed even in 
the early llth century is now known from the fact that 
Rajaraja the great, the Ohola king, allowed king Ohudamani 
Varman of Kedah to construct a Buddhist temple at Nega- 
pattam and that even Rajendra Kulottunga patronised several 
Buddhist temples at that place. This, I think, connects the 
author of the Manasara more with the Ohola kings than the 
Guptas, because if written under the latter dynasty, references 
to Buddhist buildings would not have been so cursory as they 
are iu'the Manasara, Moreovei’, a few vestiges of Buddhism 
are found even in the Vijayanagar kingdom. From an 
inscription we know that the Buddhists at Belur worshipped 
Kesava as Buddha. There was also a Buddhist temple at 
Tiruvilanturai as mentioned in a Kumbakonam Inscription^ 
(no, 292 of 1929). 

Acharya further says that the book was written under 
the patronage of Vaisnava kings, and at a time when Vaisna- 
vism was the predominant religion. This also, I think, connects 
the Manasara with a period after the rise of Ramanuja (llth 
century) and with the Cholas and the later Pandyas rather 
than the Guptas. Moreover, there is no doubt that the author 
of the Manasara was a man of South India and dealt in his 
book with the South Indian architecture which had assumed 
most elaborate forms under the Ohoias and later Pandyas and 
the Vijayanag^ rulers. The many-storeyed temples surrounded 
by five walls and courtyards, with elaborate Gopurams which 
the Manasara describes, may be the later South Indian 

(1*®) Indian Historical Quarterly XIII (1937) p. 259-60. The first 
inscription further proves that the Manasara was written at a time when 
the Buddha was regarded as an incarnation of Vifau, as Acharya himself 
admits (p. 190) 


temples built under the Oholag, the Hoyasalas, the Yadavag, 
the Pandyas and the rulers. o£ Vijayanagar. I may thus 
conclude that the published recension of the Manasara could 
not have been written before the 11th century A. D, and I 
think after that century , may be even in 15th century as 
it is not referred to in the Silparatnam. 

If we regal’d the present Manasara as a later compilation, 
it may be argued that the original Manasara might have been 
written in the Grupta period as Dr. Aoharya suggests. It is 
really very difficult to either prove or disprove it. But 
taking into consideration the elaborate treatment of archi- 
tecture in the Manasara, it is still very difficult to place the 
book in the Griipta period. The work deals with the Dravidian 
style which could not have originated much earlier than the 
6th century. A. D. It is, however, probable that the original 
Manasara like the Mayamatam and the Kasyapasilpa was also 
a later (post-sixth century) recension of Agastya’s original trea- 
tise on architecture, which undoubtedly must have been a very 
early work, earlier than even the-G-upta period. That there 
was really an earlier Manasara is evident from not only the 
published Manasara referring to an earlier work of that name, 
but also from a fragmentary Ms. of the Maya Sastram (men- 
tioned by Dr. P. Bose — Principles of Silpasastra) which also 
takes the Manasara as an earlier authority. In fact, this is the 
only book which refers clearly to the Manasara as an earlier 
authority. Dr. Acharya’s contention that all available works 
on Vastu Vidya are indebted to the Manasara cannot be 
upheld. The available published Manasara is undoubtedly 
a later ‘recension of recensions’. 


Chapter XIX 
Relalion ol Manasira wiih 

We shall now discuss fche relation that Dr. Acharya traces 
between the Manasara and the work of Vitruvius the Roman 
architect, and between the five Greco-Roman orders and the 
five orders (?) of pillars described in the Manasara. 

The similarity between the Manasara and the work of 
Vitruvius might not really have been accidental. But what 
I want to point out is that this similarity does not indicate 
the indebtedness of the one to the other. If there was any 
indebtedness, it was not between the Manasara and Vitruvius, 
but between Vitruvius and Indian Vastu Sastras which, as I 
have pointed out elsewhere, existed ‘in a full fledged form in 
India from at least the Post-Mauryan period. The relation of 
India with the Greco-Roman world in the early centuries 
of the Christian era will thus explain the similarity of the 
Indian Silpasastcas with the work of Vitruvius. The Manasara 
having been based on earlier works on Vastu has natui’ally 
inherited that similarity with Vitruvius. Manasara was not 
the first work of its kind, nor was it based on merely floating 
traditions. There were, before it, innumerable works on 
Indian Vastusastra, both in North India and the South. The 
Knitters dealt with in the work of Vitruvius were similar to 
those discussed in all the Indian Silpasastras and not in the 
Manasara only. Whether the Indian works were indebted to 
Vitruvius or Vitruvius was indebted to the Indian writer’s is 
a diflacult problem to solve. But regarding this also I may 
suggest several points which might prove the truth of the 
latter proposition. 

(1) Though I have said above that the Indian works on 
Silpa must have existed in the 1st century A. D., I have shown 
elsewhere that ‘Vastuvidya’ in some form existed in India in 


still earlier periods— at the time of the compositioe of the 
Arthasastra, the Jatakas, the early portions of the Epics, the 
Grrihyasutras and even the Vedas. It was definitely known at 
the time of the Buddha. This shows that the science of archi- 
tecture arose in India long before Vitruvius. This raises the 
presumption that Vitruvius might have learnt this Indian 
Vastu Sastra. 

(2) In order to show what was the nature of the Indian 
Vastu Vidya in that early period (Oh. XI— XII) which might 
have been known to Vitruvius, I may point out that “^‘Ohoice 
of healthy situation” and “Forms of houses suited to different 
ranks of persons” which are dealt with by Vitruvius in 
Chapters III and VI — VII respectively in his book are 
matters which were definetly known to the early Indian 
Vastuvidya. As we have not yet got the works on Indian 
Vastuvidya of that early age, a more detailed comparison 
is not possible. But the priority of the Indian Vastuvidya 
to the work of Vitruvius is unquestionable. I therefore 
believe that, as Vitruvius does not mention any early autho- 
rities for his system, he was quite likely indebted to the 
Indian Silpa works. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that a temple 
was dedicated to the Roman Emperor Augustus at Oranga- 
nore in South India not long after the work of Vitruvius 
was written (in about 25 B. 0.). Strabo also mentions 
that an embassy was sent to Emperor Augustus by a 
Pandya king in 20 B. G. Do these relations of the Deccan 
with the Roman Empire indicate that Vitruvius really 
learnt the Indian Silpasastras of the Southern school to which 
the Manasara also belongs or is it due to the fact that the 
Dravida school also existed in the G-andhara region, of which 
Gandhara school was a later development (See Oh. XXVII) ? 

Further light may be thrown by ‘the similarity that Aoharya 
discovers between the component parts of an Indian pillar 
and those of the Greco-Roman .pillars, The component parts 
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of the Grreoo-Roman orders are eight in number. According 
to Acharya, the Manasara refers to fire mouldings (really 
47, if the mouldings of the pedestal, base and entablature 
are taken into consideration), the Suprabhedagama describes 
seven and the Kiranatantra refers to eight. The North Indian 
tests, like the Matsya Purina and the Brihat Samhita, 
however, refer to eight mouldings of the pillars. [I think the 
Brihat Samhita and Kiranatantra refer to 8 mouldings inclu- 
ding the capital and the entablature] (See discussion at the 
end of this Chapter). This indicates that the mouldings in 
the Greco-Roman orders ai’e similar more to those of Northern 
India than to the Southern. The Kiranatantra, however, I 
believe, was a North Indian work of a very early period. 
From this I may conclude (1) that the Manasara, giving the 
largest number of mouldings to a pillar, was a later work than 
the others mentioned above, and (2) that, Vitruvius was ac- 
quainted with the earlier texts of the Indian Silpasaatras, 
rather than with the Manasara (texts of the 1st century B. C. 
either Northern or the Dravida). 

Dr. Acharya futher attempts to find out similarity of the five 
Greco-Roman orders (Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, Tuscan and 
Composite) with the five orders of Indian columns. (Brahmma 
Kanta, Vishnu-Kanta, Rudra-Kanta, Siva-Kanta and Skanda 
Kanta of Manasara of the southern school, or Ruchaka, Vajra, 
Prallnaka, and Vritta of the Matsya Purana and* the Brihat 
Samhita, the Northern Silpa texts). But he himself points out 
that in India the names of these five orders have varied in 
various treatises (The Suprabhedagama, another book of the 
South mentions the names as Sri-kara, Chandrakanta, 
Saumukhya, Priyadarsana and Subhankari) whereas the names 
of the Greco-Roman orders have- been left unchanged; and 
that in India, the names were based on the shape of the 
columns^®® while in Europe, the origin of the names is traced 

( 163 ) This should be compared with, the words Nagar a, Dr&vida and 
Vesara which also indicate varieties of structure and not orders. 



to historical Geography. These points of difference have, 
therefore, led me to think that the five names of Indian pillars 
do not really indicate five orders as the Greco-Roman terms 
indicate. The Indian names indicate only different kinds or 
varieties of pillars within the same order (North Indian or 
South Indian). The differences, that Aoharya notices, in the 
Indian names are due to the fact that the Northern texts (Mat. 
P. and Bri. Sam.) deal with the names of pillars built in the 
style or order of North India; and the Southern texts deal with 
the names of the South Indian pillars. The Indian orders are, 
therefore, to be found not in the names of these varieties of 
pillars but in the orders already mentioned by me in the fore- 
going pages, [The Nagara, Dravida, (doubtfully, Vesara), 
Vairata, Bhumija etc.] which like the Greco— Roman order’s 
were based on Historical Geography and indicated points of 
difference in style and not simply shape. The various 
Indian styles had so many things common to them that they 
should really be called various ‘orders’ and not styles. 
Ooomaraswamy rightly says that these terms indicate different 
Indian orders as of Greek architecture. 


APPENDIX D 
Mouldings of Pillars. 

Dr. Acharya thinks that the Brihat Samhita and the 
Kiranatantra refer to 8 mouldings of a pillar (1) Vahana, (2) 
Grhata, (3) Padma, (4) Uttaroah^ha, (5) Bahulya, (6) Bhara(hara) 
(7) Tula and (8) Upatula (Ind. Aroh p. 127) (Diotionary, 
pp. 649-650), But I think that the names of the mouldings 
cannot be what Dr. Aoharya takes them to be. The word 
‘Bahulya’ which is taken here as a moulding is not so, nor 
does it mean ‘projection’ as he has written in his Dictionary 
(p 440). But it means ‘thickness’ and ‘width’ of the pillar. 
That this is the real meaning is also apparent from the 
translation of the Br. Sam. passage made by Kern (Dictionary 
p. 650 & 440). Dr. Acharya takes Kern’s translation as 
untenable and Kern himself translated the passage with 
the remarks “All this exceedingly vague’’. The translation 
as given below, I think, will show that these books were 
not vague at all. First let us take the passage from the 
Brihat Samhita (53. 29), 

“The whole (length of the) pillar should be divided into 
9 parts, one part will be (the height of) the (1) Vahana, 
one part of the (2) G-hata, one of the (3) ®Padma, the same 
of (4) Uttarosh^ha, thus giving one part (of the whole height) 
to each of them (Verse 29.)” The remaining parts will be 
the shaft. This passage refers to the height of the mouldings. 
Then the width of the mouldings on the capital and the 
entablatureisdescribedthus:— 

“The Bharatulas, which are one upon another, should be 
equal (in width) to the (width of the) pillar. The width of 
the Tulas and the Upatulas will be less by J and J (i. e. the 
width of the Tula is | less than the width of the Bharatula or 
the pillar, and the width of Upatula again is | less than the 
width of the Tula).” or “The width of the Bharatulas will be 
equal to the (width of the) pillar. Above these will be the Tula 
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and the Upatala which will be (in widfch) less by ^ and again 
less by 

This translation will indicate that the pillar proper will 
have only 4 moaldings (1) Vahana (2) Ghata (3) Padma 
(4) Uttarosh^ha. Above that will be ^the entablature which 
will be many in number. Above that will be the Tula and 
above that the Upatula. The number of mouldings is further 
clear from the Kiranatantra passage which may be also 
translated below thus : — • 

“Dividing the (height of the) Sfeambha into 9 parts, should 
be made(l) Udvahana, (2) Ghatam, (3) Kamalam (i.e. Padma), 
and (4) Uttaroshtha. But each should be constructed (in 
height) with one part (of the 9 parts),” Here we find exactly 
the same four mouldings as in the Brihat Samhita. The 
Kiranatantra here does not speak of the Bahulya and the 
entablatures. This is further supported by the Matsya Purana 
(255.5-6) passage which may be translated thus ; — 

“By one ninth part (of the height) of the Stambha (will 
be) the (1) Padma (2) Kumbha and (3) Antara (Dr. Aoharya 
writes ‘Astara’ or Astara) (Amsena’ in singular indicates that 
each should be in height | the height of the pillar). The 
Tula (in singular) is said to be equal to the Stambha (i. e. in 
width, ‘Bahulya’, which is not mentioned here). The ‘TJpa- 
tula’ should be less than that (i. e. the Tula). This (i. e. 
this diminishing of the width) is everywhere by J (a new 
proportion is set here, not found in the Brihat Samhita) or 
by J (as in Brihat Samhita). In other Bhumis (i. e. above 
the ground floor) this (diminishing of the width of Upatula) 
should be less by | and again less by J”. (i. e. in second 

storey the Upatula should be less by J than that of the ground 
floor, in the third storey, the Upatula should be less by f 
than that of the first floor and so on. This is indicated by the 
repetition of the word “Hinam Hlnam’’). The ‘Bharatulas’ 
are not mentioned here. The absence of Bharatulas in the 
Matsya Purana and the plural number in ‘Bharatulanam’ and 
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‘Uparyuparyasam’ in the Brihat Samhita may also suggest 
that Bharatula included ‘Tulas’, and the Upatulas ; or they 
may also mean that there were to be many ‘Bharatulas’, 
Similar is the case with Tula and Upatula which might be 
many according to Brihat Samhita but one in Mat. p. (see 
also Samarangana below). 

Thus i! we consider all the mouldings of the pillar inclu- 
ding the base, shaft, the Capital, and the entablature, we find 
in these north Indian texts the following 8 mouldings : — 

(1) Vahana or TJdyahana. 

(2) G-hata 

(3) Padma 

(1) Uttaroshtha 

(5) The shaft (nob mentioned clearly but indicated) 

(6) Bharatulas 

(7) Tula 

(8) Upatula , 

The Matsyapurana mentions only six mouldings including 
the entablatures, the’Vahana and ‘Bharatula’ being not referred 
to. The existence of Bharatula is further corroborated in the 
Visvakarmaprakasa (oh. 2. 169). The verses in it are 

almost same as in the Kiranatantra and the Brihat Samhita. 
That in these verses regarding the Bharatula, Upatula and 
Tula, the word ‘Bahulya’ means width and thickness is perfec- 
tly clear from a similar passage in the Samarangana (oh. 28. 
verse 42). 

“Stambhagrena sama Karya Vistarasthaulyatasbula” 
which means “The Tula shall be made equal to the upper 
part of the Stambha in width and thickness”. Here Tula 
stands undoubtedly for the Bharatula. The Tula and Upatula 
have got other names according to the Samarangana Sutradhara. 

The same mistake has been committed by Dr. Acharya in 
the meaning of the word ‘Bahulya’ regarding the ‘Sakhas’ 
of doors (Dictionary p, 440). Here too the word ‘Bahulya’ 
does nob mean a projection but ‘depth’. (See Chap, XXIV). 


Chapter XX 

The Two Principal Schools of Visfusasfra 

Ifc has already been shown that from the Vedic period 
thei’e were two schools of architecture in India — the Aryan 
(popularly called N, Indian) and the Dravida (generally called 
Southern ; but, as I have shown, there was perhaps a Northern 
branch in the North-western, Northern and perhaps Eastern 
parts of India). There were writers in both the schools but 
their works have not come down to our times. Some quotations 
from their works may be found and also perhaps some later 
recensions of their work. Whatever difference might have 
been in the two schools in a very early period, the pre-Vedio, 
Vedic and later Vedic period, due to the difference in the 
structures of the Aryans and the non- Aryans, I have shown 
that upto 6th century A. B. there was perhaps very slight 
difference between the two schools. The matters discussed in 
the works of both the schools were very similar; they followed 
the same principles (See Chap, on 'Principles of Vasfcuvidja’) 
but might have disagreed in the measurements and the forms 
of a few structures (as the Satapatha Brahmana does about the 
Smasana). As we have got neither these structures, nor the 
works of the pre-sixth century A. D., we cannot definitely 
say anything further regarding this matter. This is supported 
by the fact that in the Vedic period, the view of Nagnajit 
regarding the construction of the fire-altar is not accepted on 
only a slight ground viz. width of the structure. The Arthasastra 
regulations which were perhaps of the Dravida school are 
found almost in same form in all later Northern treatises and 
in the Puranas of the North. The names of the temples of the 
two different schools were also perhaps similar, though might 
not be exactly so, as is known from the comparison of Puranas 
with some of the Agamas, The views of Maya and Nagnajit 


as quoted in the Brihat SamMta indicate also slight difference 
(of measurement only) between the two schools. As I have 
hinted, it was a period (beginning of which might be even in 
the Vedic period^®^) when there was already a mixture bet- 
ween the Aryans and Dravidians, and the culture of the one 
was being assimilated by the other. The buildings of Northern 
and Southern styles might have differed very little from each 
other before the 6th century A. D. and so did the Vastuvidya 
of this period. So far we have been able to gather, the pre-sixth 
century writers of the Dravi4.a Vastu-Vidya, some of 
whom might have flourished even before the Arthasastra, were 
Brahmma, Sakra, Sukra, Maya, Bhrigu, Vrihaspati, Narada, 
Nagnajit and Agastya. 

But from the 6th century, or a bit earlier, we find the rise 
of the new style of architecture in the Deccan (and also 
some branches of North Indian school, the Nagara and others 
which we leave for the present). As discussed already, 
new works dealing with South Indian architecture were now 
being written ; old works of Dravida School were given new 
garbs and even several North Indian texts were adapted to 
the changed circumstances in the South and adopted by the 
Southern School. There is no doubt that from this period 
works were written in both the schools, which have now 
come down to us, and that from this time we notice a great 
difference between the two schools of the Indian treatises on 
architecture. Even then, however, the principles (common 
to both) followed before were still acted upon by both the 
schools. But in spits of it, the existing works may be easily 
divided into two groups—one belonging to the Northern 
School, the other to the Dravida or South Indian School. 
This will be clear from the attached tables. 


iu ^ Even in the Eigveda, Eishis of the Asura kings are mentioned ; 
the Satapatha refers to construction of altar by both the Gods and the 
Asuras (the Aryans and the Asuras or Dravidas). The assimilation of 
the two cultures had therefore taken place 'before the latest limit of 
the Eigvedic period, (See Chap. XXTII.) 


We enumerate first the names of the available works of the 
wo schools which have already been discussed. To the 
^orthern school belong the Matsyapurana, Agni Parana 
^havishya Parana, the Visvakarma Prakasa, the Brihat 
am ita, some of the works of the Pancharatra school, the 
antras (Kiranatanfcra), the Hayarsirsa Pancharatra (of the 
aura Kanda, the Vishnukanda and Samkarsana Kanda referr- 
ed to in later works) the latest being the Samarangana, the 
ViSDudharmmottaram, the works of Mandana, (besides works 
ot Pratishtha class of later periods-of Eaghunandana, Vastu- 
ratnavah, Vastu Pradipa, Haribhaktivilasa and some others, 
eahng mostly with religious aspects of the Vastuvidy^ only), 
he list is not exhaustive. New works may be found after- 
wards and many Mss. are lying unknown. 

_ To the Southern school I would place the Saiva Agamas, 

works such as the Atri SamhM and 
Vaikhanasapma, the Mayamatam, the Silparatnam, the Amsu- 
^ e a of Kasyapa and other Mss. of Kasyapa’s work, Visva- 
Diptatantra, the Agastya (Sakaladhikara), 
the Manasara, and the works of Sanat Kumara. The Silpa 
bamgraha. the Tantrasamuccaya and the Isana-S-d-Paddhati 
also belong to this group. The Tibetan versions of Ghitra- 
lakshana of \risvakarma, Nagnajit and Prahlada, which I have 

not been able to consult, I suppose, are similar to the Southern 
texts. 

The works of these two groups, though agreeing as regards 
the subjects discussed (as shown by Dr. Acharya in his 
Indian Architecture”) differ in many vital respects from each 
other. Failure to recognise this fact has led writers on 
Indian Vastuvidya and architecture to fall into many errors. 
Dr. Acharya has tried to find out a similarity amongst all 
these works of both the schools from various view points. Simi- 
larity there is no doubt, but the points of difference are so 
many that we cannot say from the comparison, as Acharya 
has done, that all the available works were indebted to the 


Manasara in some form or other. Some of the mistakes I 
have discussed already (Chaps. XIV to XIX). Many 
difficulties that scholars find out arise out of this neglect in 
recognising the existence of these two schools of Vastuvidya 
and the difference among the works of these two. We should, 
therefore, try to again place together (in different' places 
they have already been hinted at) some of these points of 
difference between the works of the Nagara and the Dravida 
Schools. All the points of difference can only be found out if 
a thorough interpretation of all the works can be made, which 
has not yet been done by me or anyother scholar, the meaning 
of various technical terms being still not clear to us (in spite 
of Dr. Aobarya’s brilliant dictionary, which contains many 
errors). 

I have already referred to the following points of 
difference : — 

(1) System of classification of temples and names of the 
temples. (Division according to Tala in S. texts unknown to 
Northern ones). 

(2) The reference to Amalaka in the Northern texts and 
its non-occurrance in the Southern. 

(3) Difference in the names of the component parts of 
a pillar and names of various kinds of pillars, (See Table). 

(4) Use of the Suffix ‘Kanta’ in names of structures, only 
in the Southern texts. 

(5) The ‘Vesara’ type of buildings unknown to Northern 
texts. 

(6) System of classifying bases and pedestals (see Tables 
8-4). 

That these points of difference cannot arise out of 
the fact that most of the texts which (according to me) 
belong to the Northern school are fragmentary or religious 
in character or are mere summaries, has already been dis- 
cussed in the chapter on the ‘Manasara’s relation with other 
treatises’. The difference is fundamental, arising out of the two 
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differenfe bjpes of arohibecfcure dealt wifeh in fclie respeofciye 
works. The Samar. Sutradhara, the Hayasirsa. P. etc. deal 
with arohibeotaral matters in detail. There are vital points 
of dissimilarity of these two works with the Southern texts. 
We, therefore, notice the other points of difference below ; — 

(7) ITames of residential houses in the southern texts differ 
from those found in the Northern ones (see table). But the 
Silparatnam contains perhaps an earlier tradition similar to 
that of North India. ' 

(8) So do the names of the Mandapas. The Visvakarma 
Prakasa, the Matsyapurana and the Samar. S. describe 27 kinds 
of Mandapas under exactly similar names ; whereas the Maya- 
matam and the Manasara describe mandapas of similar 
names (Mayamatam contains many names nob found in the 
Manasara) ; and the Uipta Tantra, Suprabhadagama^ the 
Silparatnam and the I-S-Gr.-Paddhati form a different group 
in naming Mandapas of 12 similar classes (some of course 
not naming all of them). This also shows that the Manasara 
was not the only standard work in South India. 

(9) As regards the Grabeways of temples. 

Though the word ‘Gopura’ is mentioned in all ancient 
Sanskrit literature in the sense of a Gateway of a city, it might 
have had a technical meaning indicating a special kind of 
structure at the gate. Bub none of the Northern texts refer to 
the Gopuram in connection with the temple gates (in Dvaravi- 
dhana) which form important chapters in all these works. The 
‘Gopuram’ as a special structure (different even from other 
similar structures on the Gateway) is mentioned only in the 
Southern texts^®® and are divided into different varieties with 
different names. The Manasara described twelve varieties of 
Gopurams, different from those in the I-S-G-Paddhati which 

( 16 S) j might suggest here that the terms DvarasobhS, DvSrasSlfi, 
Dvira-PrS?ada, Dvara-Harmmya, Dvara-Gopura or MahSgopura did not 
originally refer only to their situation in the 1st. Courtyard, 2nd, 
3rd, 4th, 5th courtyards respectively, but also to different structures of 
different forms (Mayamatam p. 167), 
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perhaps in this matter also, as regarding temples, was follow- 
ing an earlier tradition. This is an important matter in wMoh 
the treatises of the two schools differ. The details of 
Grate ways are discussed in all Korth Indian texts but they 
omit the word ‘Gopuram’. We know, in this technical sense, 
the word is used only in South India ; in North India the 
word used nowadays is ‘Simhadvara’. Thus it is that we 
account for the treatment of Gopuram only in Southern works 
and not in the Northern. 

(10) Similarly regarding compound walls: — The Southern 
texts invariably refer to five walls around a temple. This is 
not mentioned in any of the Northern texts. Such compound 
walls are really found in South India only. Though North 
Indian temples are surrounded by courtyards and walls, I do 
not think there is any existing early North Indian temple 
with 5 courtyards, as in the South. This matter differentiates 
the Northern from the Southern texts. 

[As mentioned by Dr. Acharya (p. 52) Vasantasena’s palace 
(in the Mricchakatika) was surrounded by seven courts. The 
Arthasastra prescribes three concentric walls around a fort. 
The Arthasastra, though perhaps describing South Indian 
architecture, may be, therefore, regarded as an earlier work 
than the Mricchakatika, the author of which also I think 
might belong to the Deccanese School. The Atri Samhita, 
though prescribing 6 courtyards around a temple says that 
“three walls are uttama” (Atri Samhita IX. 36|-). J 

(11) Regarding the (Adhishthana) Bases of temples : 

This matter is described in details in all Southern works. 

The Samar. S., ostensibly a North Indian work, refers to these 
as Pithas (‘Upapi{!ha’ means in Southern works the portion 
below Adhish|ihana and so we may take Pijiha to be equivalent 
to the Adhishthana) and describes five varieties of them in 
relation only to ^Drayida* temples. Its omission in other 
North Indian textsy therefore^ clearly proves that they were 
dealing with the Northern style and those describing them deal 


with the Southern order. The names of these Pithas in Samai*. 
S. are very much similar to those found in the Manasara (See 
table of Adhishtihana). 

(12) Regarding various mouldings. 

As pointed out by me in another place (Oh. on Manasara's 
relation with other treatises ) the similarity of the names of 
mouldings in all the available texts does not indicate the in- 
debtedness of these texts to any one of them. This similarity 
arises out of the fact that those mouldings which are common 
to structures of both the North and South India bear the same 
name. The names of all mouldings, however, are not the same 
in both the northern and southern texts. The buildings of 
of the two orders were similar and also dis-similar in many res- 
pects regarding mouldings and hence there must be similarity 
and difference in the names of the mouldings. The difference 
between these mouldings will be apparent if we compare the 
description of a temple in the Northern texts with that of a 
temple in the Southern ones. We have already referred to one 
moulding i. e. the Amalaka of the Northern texts and Sthupi 
of the Southern. The Shadvarga (i, e. Adhisthana, Padavarga, 
Prastara, Grrfva, Sikhara, Sthupika) of a temple mentioned 
in southern texts was the principal features of a Southern 
temple, whereas, of nothern temples we may notice the 
following features to be invariably mentioned in the texts 
of northern India ; viz. Jangha, Bhitti, Rathaka, Sukanasa, 
Sikhara, Kan^ha, Amalasara etc, Similarly, the mouldings 
of a pillar mentioned in the northern texts are different from 
those in the Southern. The innumerable mouldings of pedes- 
tals and bases of temples mentioned in Southern texts are 
altogether wanting in the Northern texts. Similarly, the 
‘Rathakas’ of Northern temples are not mentioned at all in the 
Southern texts. Like the Amalaka, the ‘Rathaka’s of Northern 
temples is certainly a very prominent feature distinguishing 
them from the Southern ones. 

Thus from the comparison of various details dealt with in 
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the works of the two schools, we cannot bat be certain about 
the existence of two distinct schools in India from about the 
sixth century A. D. We cannot, therefore, really draw a 
comparison between all the aYailable texts of the Vastuvidya, 
as done by Acharya. The similarity he has shown is merely 
superficial, and I have already accounted for this kind of 
similarity. The points of similarity can only be explained by 
assuming what I have said before, that the works of both the 
schools follow common traditions which are the fundamental 
principles of Indian Vastuvidya. I have already traced the 
development of these two schools from age to age and have 
already referred to the meagre information that we have 
gathered of the other schools of Indian architecture and the 
treatises thereof, which were undoubtedly slight modifications 
or elaborations of the Nagara and the Dravida schools. 


CHAPTER XXI 

The Underlying Principles of fhe Vasfu Vidyi 

A afcady of the works on arohiteotare, both of the Northern 
and the Southern schools, leads to the conclusion that archi- 
tecture in India was based on several underlying principles. 
Havell’s contention that everywhere in India, architecture 
followed the one Aryan tradition is, therefore, undoubtedly 
correct, at least so far as the canons of architecture are 
concerned. It was according to these principles that the 
regulations regarding the various structures were laid down. 
To modern eyes, many of these principles may appear as 
mere superstitions having no direct bearing on actual methods 
of construction, nor having any utility whatsoever in archi- 
tecture ; the mystic value of the ceremonials will not appeal 
to the present-day world ; but to the ancient Indians these 
principles were so valuable as to exert immense influence on 
their architecture for a period covering several centuries. 
These principles, wherever followed, marked out the archi- 
tecture in India as purely Indian ; for it was on these that 
the individuality of Indian architecture rested. 

These principles embodied in the various treatises may 
generally be said to be as regards the following matters : — 

(1) The suri’ounding atmosphere of the structures. 

(2) The quality of the soil where a building stands. 

(3) The shape and other qualities of the site and the 
directions to which the building faces. 

(4) The ground plan. 

(5) The measurements to be used. 

(6) The size of the various pai’ts of a strnotiire and the 
relative proportion between each,. 

(7) The results accruing on the builder or owner of a 
structure, 



(8) Glassification of residential houses j religious struotiires, 
gaterrays, pillars and other various structures or mouldings. 

(9) The sanitary arrangements in a house. 

(10) The materials to be used. 

(11) The decorative elements. 

(12) The distribution of a laud to its proper inhabitants 
and purpose. 

(13) The planning of villages and towns. 

(U) The temples and subsidiary structures around the 
main shrine. 

(15) The technique used in house-buildings. 

(16) The stability of the structures. 

(17) The ceremonials and other mystic things related to 
Indian architecture. 

The very first regulation in the Vastu-Sastras relates 
to the site on which a structure is to be raised. All the 
works agree in saying that the best site is one which 
has a vast sheet of water in front and trees and groves 
all around. The forts, cities and temples, all alike, should 
be situated in a land rich with natural scenery. This regula- 
lation undoubtedly springs from the Indians’ inherent love of 
nature. The practical purposes_served by this injunction are 
obvious in case of the forts. Thus Kautilya says : “The 
king may have his fortified capital in a locality best 
fitted for a Vastuka (Vastukaprasastad^sd), on the confluence 
of rivers, on a lake or a tank” (Book II Chap. 3). In the 
Sukraniti, again, the capital is enjoined to be built "on a 
charming level ground, having mountains not far from the 
place, having water-courses extending up to the sea, and 
having various trees and creepers abounding with animals 
and birds” (Chap. I. 213-14). Thus even in case of 
forts, the purpose of the injunction is not only utilitarian 
but also artistic. The cities and towns also should be 
constructed in such places ( of Samarangana Sutradhara 
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Oh. 8 verses 29-43 ). In case of temples, similar injunc- 
tions are found in all the treatises. The reason of this is 
not only artistic but also religious. A few verses quoted from 
Kasyapa’s work by Bhat$otpala indicate it clearly : “A place 
where tanks full of sweet and transparent water, thronged 
with birds, abound, where forests and pleasure gardens are in 
numbers, where trees always blossom, where swans and 

Karandava birds live in flocks and where peacocks dance 

there the Grods always remain and enjoy pleasure.” Varaha- 
mihira further adds “The G-ods come near the places which 
have water and gardens in them, either natural or artificial” 
(Brihat-Samhita Chap. 55 ; verse 3). Thus temples were 
placed with an artistic back-ground to make the presence 
of G-ods easy of access to the devotees. Varahamihira's verses 
further prove that in crowded cities and towns where the 
natural scenery was not very attractive, where rivers or 
forests were not available, temples were to be built on 
excavated tanks ; and flower gardens were to be made to 
render the place .beautiful and attractive to the Gods”.^*® 

That this principle was not a dead letter to the Indians 
but was followed by them is proved by the fact that the .Puri 
and the Konarka temples, the Mamallapuram Bathas, Ellora 
and other cave temples all conform to this rule. All ancient 
temples, ruined or existing, are found to have tanks near them. 
In this connection, Havell’s remarks are quite to the point. 

The second principle refers to the soil the structure is to 
stand upon. We, therefore, find, in all the works, various 
rules laid down for the examination of the soil, which 
according to the Indians possessed various qualities. The 
object of this examination is mainly to ensure the stability of 
the building and partly to classify the various classes of lands, 
each class being fit, according to the authors of the Silpa 
Sastras, for some particular purpose or for particular classes 

( 166 ) For tliig poiat see "Notes on tlie Mithana” which was published 
in Rapam 1926, January (Printed here as Chap. XXIII), 
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o£ peoples. The examinafcioa was based on the colour, taste, 
smell, elevation, sound, touch, overgrowth o! trees and shrubs, 
the quantity of water available and the fertility of • the soil. 
This system of examining the soil prevailed in India from a 
very early period, as is evident from its existence in the 
Grihya Sutras. In the Silpa-sastras are found prescribed 
several practical methods for ascertaining the best sort, the 
middle class and the worst class of soils. The existence of 
the rules of ‘Bhupariksha’ in all Vastu-works proves the 
importance of the second principle of Indian architecture viz. 
that buildings must stand on a good soil as prescribed in 
the sastras. 

Closely related to the second principle is another which is 
a vex'y striking one. While laying down the methods of 
examining the soil, it has been said in all the treatises that a 
soil having some particular smell, colour, taste etc. is fit only 
for the Brahmanas, another piece of land differing from the 
former in those respects is fit for the Kshatriyas and so on. 

■ Thus lands are classified for the use of different classes of 

' peoples. This system, therefore, shows that even from the 

■ time of the G-rihyasutras the Indians recognised a principle 
to the effect that all kinds of lands were not fit to be built 
upon by all the castes. In this connection it may be men- 
tioned that this distinction between various castes as regards 
architectural matters is found not only as regards the soil, 
but also in the distribution of lands in a city, in the various 
sizes of buldings, storeys being limiced to some particular 
number for each of the castes, and in various other minor 
details of building oonstruction. Caste, therefore, appears to 
have here exerted influence upon architecture and such 
influence was noticeable not only in the character of the soil 
but also in the determination of types of architecture. Mr. 
K. V. Vaze’s contention that in Silpa, “the tei’ms Brahraana 
etc., do not mean the caste but only the first class — the best” 
can be accepted if these terms are used as epithets of the 


soil etc. Bat in most o£ the verses, it is clearly said that the 
particular sort of land is best fitted for the Brahmins and so 
on. Moreover, several methods also are prescribed for finding 
out the best soil for each of the castes. There is, therefore, 
no denying the fact that the caste system exerted a great 
influence on architecture. Whether in practice these injunc- 
tions were followed or not cannot be now ascertained but the 
mystic character of Indian life and the stress given to these 
matters in all the texts warrant us to conclude that these 
rules were followed as far as was possible for them. The 
ideal piece of land might not always be available. 

The next principle relates to the shape of the laud selected 
for a building. The land, according to the Grfihya Sutras, 
must be either a square, a rectangle or circular in shape. This 
principle as regards the shape of the land was also followed 
in the ground plan of buildings. The earliest houses in India 
may be surmised to have been either square, or rectangular in 
shape. Bub even from the early period to that of the 
Brahmanas, we find the octagonal shape being very favourite 
with the Indians. The Satapatha Brahmana enjoins the Yupas 
(sacrificial stakes) to be eight-sided and octagonal pillars were 
the most favourite motif of decoration in Indian buildings. 
We have nob met with any surviving temples the ground plan 
of which is octagonal in shape, bub such temples are described 
in the texts. Triangular struotures and structures having other 
odd numbers of sides were not much in use in India. All the 
texts refer to the square ground plan. Bhattotpala quotes 
several verses ascribed to Bharaba Muni which describe the 
planning of three-sided temples. With the development of 
arohibecture, the site, the ground plan and the buildings began 
to vary in shape till in later texts we find references to 
six-sided, twelve-sided, sixteen-sided and thirty two-sided tem- 
ples. The general principle, therefore, was to give to 
the struotures even number of sides. Round temples have 
heen found in India and are also described in the Sil|>a 
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Sagfcras. The Hoyaaala temples are star-shaped and so of 
many sides. 

There is another matter of great importance as regards the 
shape in Indian architecture. Several sacred diagrams, the 
symbolic interpretations and mystic significance of which are 
still unknown to us, in spite of Mr. Havell’s attempts to explain 
many of them, were recognised even by the architects. These 
diagrams, like the Svastika symbol, must have been very 
favourite with the Indians from the very earliest times and 
are now chiefly used in preparing the sacrificial fire, 
according to the Tantric form of Worship. The Sarvato- 
bhadra, the Nandyavarta, and the Svastika figures are 
employed not only in the planning of towns and villages but 
also in planning private houses and religious structures. The 
Eamayana contains names of these types of buildings and all 
the Silpa-sastras classify several buildings on the basis of their 
supposed or apparent resemblance with one or other of these 
diagrams. These diagrams must have had some great signi- 
ficance to the Indians and the use of these diagrams in 
architecture naturally raises the qirestion whether Indian art 
is always to be explained symbolically as done by Ha veil. 
The answer to this, as far as I have been able to gather from 
the study of the Silpa-Sastras, must be in the affirmative. To 
the Indians, architecture has, from the earliest periods, been 
: associated with religion. In building a house various religious 
ceremonies had to be performed in various stages of the progress 
of the work. The precepts could not be violated; the time must 
not be unlucky ; because such courses were likely to bring mis- 
fortune not only to the owner but also to the mason architect. 
The regulations should be followed as strictly as the injunc- 
tions of the religious texts. That religion exerted a great 
influence on architecture is clearly apparent from the fact that 
the origin of many of the decorative elements (as on doors and 
on temples) (see next chapters) may be traced to religions 
necessity. Again in many of the Tantric works or works of the 
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Pratis'^ha class also we find matters purely architectural; in 
fact, the Agamas contain the Indian Silpa-sastra, the 
Hayasirshapanoharatra does the same, and the Puranas also 
refer to architectural matters in connection with the worship 
of the various G-ods. The Indian conception of a temple 
as described in another chapter, again clearly and finally 
proves that I’eligion was the primary thing concerned 
and art for art’s sake was secondary with the Indians. 
Indian Architecture, therefore, must be explained with 
reference to Indian religion ; for, the various mystic 
elements in that religion must have exerted great influence on 
it. Even in the Grihyasutras and the Arthasastra, posts and 
gates have been symbolically represented. The great principle 
involved may thus be put down viz., architecture like 
sculpture, the images of Gods, must therefore stand for an 
idea, a building being but a symbol of the invisible God.^®’' 

An objection may be raised that this principle can be 
applied to religious architecture only. But it must be re- 
membered that architecture in India attained its perfection in 
its religious atmosphere, civil architecture being but a shadow 
of religious architecture. These considerations lead to 
another great principle of Indian architecture, viz. that 
religious buildings must not be made in the same fashion as 
the civil ones — all ornaments and all possible varieties were 
allowed in case of tepaples, but private houses must conform to 
the various restrictions of the Silpasastras. Thus we find in 
the Silpasastras, that though many of the broad features are 
common both to temples and private houses, there are many 
exceptions in oases of .temples. Indians, therefore, lavished 
all energy and money on the construction of religious edifices. 
Indian Temples .only have survived ; we do not find any old 
private house— temples of Bhuvanesvara and Puri and Khaju- 
raho are still there ; but where «are the palaces and pavilions 
(161) See “Symbolism of the Stupi” by Coomaraswami I.B[,Q. 1938— 
*I-S-G-Paddh.ati— Symbolism of Asana and Doors’ (JISOA 1942) by 
S. Eramrisch. 
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of the kings who erected them ? The temples of southern 
India still afford ample material for the study of Indian 
architecture but the king’s palaces and court houses are known 
only from the descriptions in Literature, (See Oh. XXVIII) 

It has been suggested by several scholars that with the 
growth of the Vastusastras, when deviation from the rules 
was not allowed, there was a cripling of the high standard of 
art. This view, however, is not fully acceptable to us. 
Firstly, it must be remembered that Vastu Vidy& did not grow 
up in India, as scholars previously thought, with the decline 
of Indian art. It has been handed down to posterity from a 
very early period, as has been shown by me in so many 
chapters. Secondly, the canons no doubt prevented the free 
play of ‘‘inspiration of the artists and sculptors” but it was 
only to a very slight degree. All the texts lay down that 
in spite of the regulations, the masons could do ‘Yatharuci’ 
and “Yathasobham”. They could use their taste and likings 
i. e. discretion, and do *as will make a struotnre beautiful’. 
Sense of the beautiful was never to be sacrificed. The masons, 
however, could not deviate from rules where it is definitely 
mentioned that deviation will cause death or such other 
calamities. In spite of the regulations, there was enough 
scope of display of the artist's talents. 

The next principle as regards the situation of a “Vastu” 
/is that towns, cities, houses and temples all should face exac- 
tly the cardinal points. “Dik§u Sadaiva Kartavyalj na 
Vidiksu Kadaoana” i. e. “All buildings must face the cardinal 
points and not the intermediate spaces”. This principle, there- 
fore, necessitated the determination of the cardinal points 
before the erection of a structure ; and this subject, therefore, 
forms a necessary chapter in all the texts on Indian architec- 
ture. Dr. Binode Behari Butt’s remarks that this regulation 
could not be strictly followed in. cases of town-planning may 
also be true in oases of buildings, especially in crowded cities 
and towns. 


The next principle is the one relating to the ground-plan 
of a building or the area of a temple or a city. All the texts 
recognise the ‘*V4stu” i. e. the building site to be the body of 
a demon named “V^atu^nara” or V4stu Puriiia.” This demon 
is described to have been laid low by the Gods and each of 
the victorious Gods pressed down a part of his body. Thus 
pressed, the demon could not rise up again. The Gods who 
occupy the body as well as the Vastunara himself are to be 
worshipped on the occasion of building a house. The custom 
is as old as the time of the Gfihya-Sutras or even the Rigveda, 
as shown by me. Prom the tradition of this demon arose the 
system of dividing the ground plan into several squares or 
parts (Padas) each being in possession of a presiding deity, 
trampling that part of the body of the ‘Vastu-nara’. The 
ground plan of a private house or of a city should thus be 
divided into 81 squares and that of the temples into sixty 
four. In most of the works of the Northern school, only these 
two systems of division are to be met with, whereas, in some 
of the later works, the squares may number as many as hun- 
dred ; and according to the southern Texts, the number may 
be 256 and a name was given to each of the thirty two figures 
formed by each sort of division. B, G. Manduka, Paramasayika 
and so on. Brahmma is said to occupy the central square in 
all these figures and that place is called the “Brahmraa- 
Stbana”. This system of dividing the ground plan helped 
the architects in calculating the relative proportion of the 
different parts of a building and also in many other respects. 
The “Brahmma-Sii4” or the stone on the top of the temple 
(the Amalaka) thus indicates that it most be just above the 
Brahmma-sthana on the ground-plan. 

The sixth principle deals with the measurements used in 
the construction of various structures. The units of 
measurement are described in all the available texts. The 
‘Angula’ is the most commonly used unit in measuring the 
buildings and ‘Daijda’ in measuring the villages and cities. 


The height:, width and depth of diferent struotures are 
calculated in different manners, according as a part of the 
height, width or depth is often left out at the time of calcula- 
tion. The unit ‘Angula’ is also of three kinds, a particular 
kind being used in a particular case. Again the standard 
'Angula’ is sometimes taken to be the Angula (i. e. the 
breadth of the finger) of the master, and sometimes that of 
the mason. Similar also is the case with a ‘Hasta’ or cubit. 
These various units are more or less common to all the texts 
both Northern and Southern. 

The Vastu-Sastras lay down fixed rules regulating the 
size of the various kinds of structures and the relative pro- 
portion of the size of the different parts of a structure. In 
doing so, the texts generally cite the largest and the lowest 
possible sizes, and sometimes one or more of the intermediate 
ones. It has already been said that in size too, the buildings 
of the various castes are enjoined to be different. If the 
proportions laid down in the treatises are followed, a single 
broken part of a lost structure enables us to calculate the size 
of the whole structure. This is clearly shown by the rules 
regarding the proportions between the temple, the images and 
the doors. Most of the texts ai’e nothing but the enumera- 
tion of the relative proportions between the various parts of 
a building. These regulations, therefore, clearly indicate 
the great care of the Indian master-architects for making the 
buildings symmetrical and proportionate in their various 
parts. 

The next principle relates to classification and nomen- 
clature of cities, villages, forts and all possible kinds of 
structures, civil or religious. These classifications were based 
on various principles, such as, the size, form, decorative 
elements, materials, mouldings and the like. Towns are 
generally classified according to the number and position of 
the streets and the gates, and were named after the diagrams 
to which the plans conformed. In the classification of 
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buildings too, as has already been said, these diagrams play 
important parts. In the Glassification of temples the treatises 
of the N'orthern school differ in many respects from the 
Southern. In the Northern school itself two systems at least 
are discernible. In the later works various ways of classifioa.- 
tions arose. This system of classifying the buildings may be 
traced from a very early period of Indian History, as has 
already been shown in other chapters. 

The principle of naming the various parts of a building 
is also noteworthy. Many of the terms resemble those of 
the vegetable world, while others resemble the terms of the 
human anatomy. Sometimes the names indicate clearly some 
demarcating features ; sometimes they are G-eographioal; some- 
times mythological and sometimes poetic. Often they indicate 
the great stability or other aspects of a structure. In this 
connection it may be mentioned that in the Southern texts 
many of the names end in “K4nta” such as ‘Radra-K4nta’, 
“Vishnu-K^nta’’ etc. This word “Kanta” perhaps should 
be read as ‘Eanda’ as many scholars contend. Whatever it 
might be, this system of adding a “Kanta” is not to be found 
in any of the works of the Northern school. 

The next principle relates to the sanitary arrangements. 
The Arthasastra lays down several regulations for sanitary 
purposes. Another such rule is the one prohibiting a “Vedha” 
in the doors. The regulations as to the elevation of the soil, 
and the direction of the streets in a city were also meant 
for good sanitation of the building or the city. The rules 
regulating planting of various trees near a house, some being 
prescribed and some prohibited, must also have originated 
from hygienic principles. 

The next great principle consists in the selection of the 
best materials for a construction. Elaborate rules are laid 
down for choosing the best wood as well as the bricks and 
the slabs. of stone. All the works reveal acquaintance with 
several kinds of cement or plaster called the Bandhodaka 
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or the ‘Vajralepa’. The lime plaster called ‘Sudha’ is also 
described in many texts. The sizes of bricks are described 
in all the works ; and if the size of bricks be a criterion for 
the calonlation of the age of a building, these Vastu-Sastra 
regulations afford an interesting study to the archaeologists. 
Regarding materials it should also be noted that there is a 
strong belief among the Hindus (I know it definitely among 
those of Bengal) that brick-built houses are not auspicious 
for all families. In case of a member of that family erecting 
such houses, they apprehend a calamity in the family. This 
prejudice against brick and stone built houses existed also in 
ancient India (See Oh. XXVIII). The prejudice against brick 
disappeared earlier, but against stone continued till a long 
period. 

The next principle refers to the various decorative elements. 
Most of the texts agree as regards the various motives. Many 
of these motives were taken from the natural world, the 
animal kingdom, both of land and water, and also the 
miythologioal world. Several . motives were recognised as 
especially auspicious, such as, the group called ‘As^amangala’, 
the Mithuna figure and the like. Scenes from mythology, 
fables and dramas were also prescribed. All the texts, how- 
ever, agree in saying that only those which produce a 
delightful atmosphere should be depicted. Indian art is 
related not only with poetics and music but also with dancing. 
As in the Alamkara sastra, the Rasas also play an. important 
part in Indian architecture. The scenes depicted as decora- 
tive elements, produce various kinds of Rasas and it is, 
therefore, that we find that while some of the rasas have been 
prescribed, others have been prohibited. Again, the 
decorations of the houses of citizens, of {jhose of the kings and 
of those of the temples could not obviously be of the same 
nature. Some of the decorative scenes are prescribed for 
one while proscribed for the other. 

The next principle relates to town-planning. This subject 


iiself forms aa iafcsresting sfeudy and has been well dealt: with 
by B. B. Dufct: in his book ( '‘Town planning in Ancient 
India”). The general principles may here be noted and 
some have already been noticed in the foregoing pages. It 
has already been stated that street-planning formed one of 
the most important features in a city. The walls, and towers, 
the fortification and ditches and the gateways were construct- 
ed on well-regulated principles. Many bye-laws were 
established for the construction of the houses. The whole 
city should have to be sanctified by the presence of the tem- 
ples of various gods and godesses. The royal palace was 
constructed on a definite plan. Different parts of the city 
were relegated to peoples of different occupations and castes. 

As in the case of town-planning, so also in the planning 
of residential houses, royal houses and temples, the whole site 
was divided into its component squares, as described before, 
and each square or a part of it was enjoined to be inhabited 
by a particular class of people or used for some other parti- 
cular purpose. In case of private houses, each part was to 
be used for a particular specified purpose. In case of temples, 
the courtyard was sometimes decorated with temples of minor 
deities and the position of each of them is definitely laid down. 
This system must have arisen from town-planning, thus 
showing the influence of town-planning on architecture. 

The principles regarding the technique and stability of 
the structures will best be understood from the detailed study 
of the various structures. The examination of soil and th-e 
materials is a most important matter for the stability of the 
houses. The various classes of plaster and cement also gave 
to the structure immense capacity for withstanding the ravage 
of wind and weather. 

The last principle relates to the ceremonials. The ceremo- 
nials were to be performed along with the Sthapati and the 
workmen on auspicious months, days and moments. This 
regard for the masons and the various qualifications of masons 


described in the texts indicate the high position held by the 
architects in ancient India. Offerings were paid not only to 
the gods presiding over the different parts of the body of the 
Vastu-nara but also to others, including gods of the quarters 
and other minor ones. The worship of the gods of the 
quarters gave rise to the elaborate system of depicting their 
images on temples along with their Vahanas (vehicles). 

The worship of the doors evolved the elaborate decorations 
over them. The whole temple was also worshipped, the 
significance of which will be shown later on. Thus, though 
these ceremonials appear to the modern critics as mere 
superstitions, a consideration of the details is absolutely 
necessary for the proper understanding of Indian architec- 
ture. The ‘Dharma’ of India cannot be translated as ‘religion’ 
as understood in other countries. All activities of the 
Indians together form the Indian ‘Dharma ; and as such, the 
consideration of one branch of this activity requires the' 
consideration of the others. Indian architecture is closely 
related to the religion of the Vedas, th-e Puranas, the Tantras 
as well as to the various mystic rites and notions prevalent 
all over the country. It is on the right interpretation of the 
various mystic things that the solution of Indian problems 
depends. It must be remembered, however, that the inter- 
pretations must be, not according to our ideas, but according 
to what the people of ancient India thought about them, i. e. 
the explanations that we get in the works on Vastu Vidya. 



Chapter XX! I 

Brahmanic Concepilon of Temple 

Buskin, in his classification of Architecture designated 
one class as devotional, intending thereby to specify buildings 
constructed as places of worship. A temple, according to 
this classification, falls under the class of devotional architec- 
ture. But its Bx’ahmanic conception is not so rudimentary, 
but may be properly called transcendental. A temple accor- 
ding to Brahmanic conception is the visible outer casement 
(body) of the invisible deity a visible image of which is 
installed in it as an emblem of the invisible spirit which 
pervades all nature. The temple according to this concep- 
tion is not merely a place of devotion, but also an object 
of devotion like the image and the invisible spirit. 
Hence the temple is regarded, like the human body, as the 
outer visible shape of the shapeless and its worship is per- 
formed by an act of going round it called oircumambulation 
(Pradaksina). The next step is the worship of the installed 
visible image according to Dhyana revealing its real character 
as an emblem of the invisible spirit which is worshipped not 
with any external offerings but with mental contemplation 
alone. According to this conception, the various parts of a 
temple are designated by names which correspond with the 
names of the various parts or the limbs of the human body. 
Attention was drawn to this by Mr. A. K. Maitra in a paper 
on ‘Excavation in Varendra’ published in the now defunct 
Bengali Magazine “Shahitya” and also in the Modern Beview 
(1924). A text in its support was reproduced from the 
Hayasirsa-pancharatra quoted in the Haribhaktivilasa. A 
portion of the Hayasirsa-pancharatra in an unpublished MS. 
In the possession of the Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi, 
contains the text in a dilapidated form. This text is also to 
be found in the Agnipurana (Oh. 61. Verses 19-27) and the 
essential features indicated in it In the ‘Silparatnam’. 
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That the different parts of a temple are still designated 
according to this conception by technical terms revealing 
analogy with the human body was ascertained by Late 
Manmohan Ganguli from the surviving temple-builders of 
Orissa and noted and illustrated in his Book “Orissa and 
Her Eemains”. Some of these technical terms were noted 
by Earn Eaz in his celebrated essay on Indian Architecture, 
showing clearly that the conception was not limited to any 
particular locality. 

This conception accounts for the peculiar architectural 
scheme of temple building in India for which independent 
evolution has been openly or tacitly acknowledged by all 
scholars. A lavish display or ornamentation on the outer 
face of a temple and usual absence of decorations in its 
interior attracted the notice of all scholars, some of whom, 
mostly foreign, looked upon the outer display as unnecessary 
waste of expenditure as noted by Eergusson. Indian art, how- 
ever, found its justification in this peculiar conception. To 
the orthodox devotee the temple is not a mere building, a pile 
of brick, stone or any other material but is the visible repre- 
sentation of the deity itself which may appeal easily to the 
recognition of all classes of devotees irrespective of their intell- 
ectual attainments. Going round this visible deity is still 
performed with adequate reverence in solemn silence with the 
mental recitation of a mantra and after this is finished and 
the circumambulater is ready for entering the temple, he has to 
worship the door-keepers and the door. These ritualistic 
injunctions are in perfect keeping with the conception in ques- 
tion. It reveals a new view-point from which temple-architec- 
tures in India has to be studied. 

The texts bearing on this matter are quoted in the Appen- 
dix^®®. 

(^®®) (t) Agnipurana— Ch. 61. 9-237 

(2) HaribhaktivilSsa — 19-197 

(3) HayasirsapancharStram— Mss. Ch. 39 

(4) Silparatna— -Ch. 16, 114-123, 

(5) Isanasivagurudeva Paddhati {III p. 102) 


CHAPTER XXm 
The Nitliuna in Indian Ari 

In the illuminating article on the subject published in 
the July number of the Rupam, 1926 0.0. GranguJ^?: has 
offered an explanation for the oidgin of the obscene scul^^tures 
found on the Hindu Temples of India. He has tried td prove 
that the system of depicting these sculptures was suggested 
to the artisans by the device of the Mithuna-figures placed 
on the doors as. an auspicious symbol. From very earliest 
times, these Mithunas were curved over the doorways of 
temples, and Mr. Ganguly has very ably traced the develop- 
ment of these Mithuna-figures into the most erotic and obscene 
sculptures of Orissa and other places. In support of the 
custom, a passage from the Agni Purana (140-30) has already 
been quoted, which shows that the artists in drawing the 
Mithuna-figures were following a tradition prevalent from very 
early times in India. As these points have created a general 
interest among scholars, a collection of all the available 
texts having some bearing on the subject will be helpful to 
those who may make further investigations in the line. 

The age of the texts cited from the Agni Purana can not 
be ascertained at present. But it undoubtedly resumes the 
injunctions of earlier texts. Many of the chapters in the 
Agni Purana dealing with architecture bear a close resem- 
blance with passages quoted in the Haribhakti-bilasa from 
the Hayasirshapanoharatra. In fact, from chapter 88 of the 
Agni Purana, we learn that the compiler of the Purana was 
acquainted with that work, Hayagriva himself being made 
the reciter of the following chapters. There is therefore no 
doubt that the injunction regarding the placing of Mithunas on 
doors was inserted into the. Agni Purana from the Hayasirsha- 
pancharatra. In fact, the Saurakanda of this work, available in 
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manuscript form in the Varendra Research Society, Bajshahi, 
contains a passage similar to the one quoted by Mr. G-anguly. 
This is: — “Patrabhange Samithunaib Sakhadurddhvam 
Vibhusayet’’. The date of the Hayasirsha-Pancharatra, 
however, is yet unknown. Another passage exactly similar 
to this occurs in Varahamihira’s Brihatsamhita, a work the 
date of which has been accepted by all scholars to be the 
midd^i of the sixth century A. D. In Chapter 55 on the 
Prasadalakshana it is enjoined. — “The remaining part (of the 
door-jambs) should be decorated with auspicious birds, 
Svastika designs, vessels, Mithunas, leaves, creepers etc’’. 
This passage again though written in the sixth century, 
undoubtedly codifies earlier practices as Varahamihira admits 
at the end of the chapter. (He writes “I have here told in 
short the features of a temple ; all that was written by Grarga 
is included herein. This subject was, written by me with a 
full remembrance of what was written in details by Manu and 
others.” From this we may conclude that the texts relating 
to the Mithunas on the door-ways, contain but the traditions 
of early Indian Architecture.) 

The next point about the Mithunas noted by Mr. Ganguly, 
is that sculptures show that Mithuna did not mean human 
couples only, but also of animals, birds, serpents etc. Two 
passages in the Samarangana-sutradhara (Chap. 31-126, 134) 
clearly enjoin the figures of monkey couples and of couples 
of elephants playing in water to be used in decorating the 
buildings called the Dharagriha or Bathrooms. This shows 
that the animal-couple motif was a favourite one with the 
Hindus. - 

The next suggestion of Mr. Ganguly as to the motive of 
placing these figures on the temples has also been supported 
by him by an ancient text regarding the choice of the land 
beat suited for a temple. The passage referred to by him 
occurs in the Haribhaktivilasa as a quotation from the 
Hayasirsha-pancharatra. Similar passages have been traced 
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in tlie Saura-kanda manuscript of that book (Ramantd Purusalj 
Yatra Yoshifco Dhenayastatha Sa Prasasta Tu Sarvesam.) 
and the Samarangaua-sutradhara (Ohap. 8. 43) ; -~ 

“Ya Vahananam Sukhada Mithunanam ratipradah 
Purartham Talj Prasasyant6 Bhiimayo Janitasriyah”. 

The psychology of picturing, on the shrines, the effigies of 
loving couples in order to meet the difficulty of getting a piece 
of land where couples lived and loved each other, may be 
supported by ancient texts. Prom the earliest times from the 
time of the Grihya-sutras, Indians were very particular about 
the selection of the land for raising a structure. All works 
on architecture contain long chapters on the Bhupariksha or 
the examination of the soil. In these chapters, lands are 
directed to be examined as regards their colour, taste, frag- 
rance, fertility, elevation and even the surrounding scenery. 
This shows the importance attached by the Indians to the site 
of a building. A passage from the work of Kasyapa, a 
predecessor of Varahamihira, is quoted by Bhattotpala, accord- 
ing to which ‘A place where tanks full of sweet and trans- 
parent water, thronged with birds, abound, where forests and 
pleasure gardens are in numbers, where trees always blossom, 
where swans and Karandava birds live in flocks and where 
peacocks dance — there the gods always remain and enjoy 
pleasure”. The best place for raising a temple was, therefore, 
.on the sea-shore, on a I’iver, on the skirt of a forest and on a 
hill besid# a spring. The Puri and the Konarka temples, 
Ellora and other oaves all prove that the Indians always 
followed this practice in building a temple. Varahamihira 
(Brihatsamhita 55. 3) while discussing the subject adds “The 
gods come near the places which have water and gardens in 
them either natural or artificial”. It is therefore evident froi^ 
this passage that in crowed cities and towns where the natural 
scenery was not very attractive, where rivers or forests were 
not available, temples were built on the bank of a tank; and 
flower gardens were made to render the place beautiful and 
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abtraotive to the gods. All ancient temples, ruined or exist- 
ing are thus found to have tanks near them. The practice of 
artificially making a site suitable for making a temple was thus 
Yery early custom with the Indians. It is therefore very pro- 
bable that the artists did nob stop with merely the excavation 
of a tank or the foundation of a garden by the side of a temple, 
to make it attractive to the gods, but also carved on the temples 
themselves scenes from nature. Creepers and foliages, peacocks 
and swans, herds of elephants and monkeys are the favourite 
decorative elements of all the temples found in India. A 
description in the Samarangana Sutradhara (Chap. 84. 30-31) 
of the figures to be carved on buildings points to these facts. 
This tendency of making the site attractive according to the 
directions of the Silpasastras is thus apparent from the texts 
as well as the decorations of the temples themselves. The 
existence of the figures of couples — human or of animals, may 
thus be explained from the passages referred to above. 

Actual texts recommending the placing of couples on the 
body of the temples are very meagre in number. Only one 
text has been traced in the Samarangana-sutradhara a book of 
the 11th century A. D. It is : 

“Eatikridapara Faryyo ifayakastu Yadricchaya 

Kimoib Pratanubhir G-atraih. Karyaih Suratalalasah.’* 

(Chap. 34. 33-34.) 

Three other passages in this connection should be discussed 
here. The Mayamatam (Chap. 18. Ill) and the Silparatnam 
(Chap. 46. 9-10) enjoin that “On the habitations of human be- 
ings should not be figured the scenes of wars, death or sorrow 
or legends about gods and Asuras or nude figures and the Lila 
or amorous sports of the ascetics. On other buildings, made 
for other purposes, whatever is desired may be done.” These 
passages show that on temples there could be depicted the 
./ figures on the above subjects. The word Tapasvilila is most 
significant. Does it mean the figures of ascetics engaged in 
amorous sports ? A similar passage in the Suprabhedagama 


(V.R.S. copy) may be taken to point to that meaning. In the 
80th Patala, it is said— **Partioularly (one should make) the 
figures of Siva’s sport (Sivakrlda), of Hari’s sport (HarikridS) 
and sport of the ascetics (Tapakrida)”. We meet in actual 
sculptures the figures of Siva engaged in amorous sport with 
his consort and scenes from the love story of Radha and 
Krishna are innumerable. Sivakrida and Harikrfda therefore un- 
doubtedly refer to such sculptures. The mention of Tapakrida 
along with Siva’s and Hari’s sports raises the suspicion that 
the word Krida in the former case also means amorous en- 
joyments. In many of the erotic scenes on the Puri, Bhu- 
vanesvara and Konarka temples the male figure is that of an 
ascetic with a head shaved all over and a ring of beads in one 
hand. If all the male figures in such sculptures may be found 
to be of ascetics alone we may safely conclude that they were 
curved there according to the above texts. The above passages 
may thus give a clue to the existence of the obscene figures on 
the temples of India. But it is difficult to understand why the 
ascetics, famous for their religious pursuits, should have been 
made to perform such repulsive acts. 

It may be noted here that in Orissa, the priests account for 
these sculptures by saying that they will prevent thunder 
from falling on the temple. This theory is quite consonant 
with what has been written above. All the Silpa texts enjoin 
that auspicious designs on buildings and strict following of the 
injunctions will give stability to structures, and that deviations 
will be disastrous. During the ceremonials, mantras are 
uttered praying Indra to save the building. Every matter in 
connection with a building is, therefore, designed to protect it 
from dangers and calamities. 



The Door in Indian Archifecture 

Doora form an important feature in all classes of buildings 
and tbe gradual development of the characteristics in India 
is an interesting matter for investigation. From the earliest 
times, the scriptures and the treatises on architecture laid 
down regulations as to the position, the dimensions and the 
relative proportions of the different parts of the doors, with 
a view not only to make the habitation suitable for its purpose 
but also to make it beautiful, and healthy and conforming to 
the mystic ideas of the Indians connected with architecture. 

The earliest regulations about doors are to be met with in 
the Grihya Sutras. The Gobhila (IV. 7. 15-20) and the 
Khadir (IV. 2. 14*15) Grihya Sutras lay down rules as to the 
cardinal point which the door is tu face, as different cardinal 
points were believed to bring different results for the builder. 
Thus “one who is desirous of fame or strength, should build 
his house with its door to the east, one who is desirous of 
children or of cattle with its door to the north, one who is 
desirous of all these things with its door to the south. Let 
him not build it with its door to the west and with a back.* 
door.” (Gobhila Grihya Sutra). These traditions about the 
effects of the different positions of the doors were handed 
down to posterity and the rules were highly elaborated in the 
Puranas^®® and the later Silpa-Sastras (Treatises on 
architecture etc.)’-^®. Houses were olassified and appropriate 
names given to them according as the door faced one or more 

(*«9) Matsya Parana, 255. 7-9 ; Agni, P. 105. 25 ff. ; Garada, P. 46. 
31-35. 

(I’O) Garga, quoted by Bhattotpala ; Bjihat Samfaita 53. 70-75, 
Yisvakarma Prakasa, 7* 66 ff. ; Mayamatam and all other Southern 
texts. This chapter is based on Northern texts only. 
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of the cardinal points. Thus according to the Matsya Parana 
(Chap. 254 1-4) a house without a door facing the west i. e. 
having doors facing only the north, east and south, was called 
Nandyavarta, that without a door facing the south Vardha- 
mana, without a door facing east Svastika and without a door 
facing the north Euchaka. 

Of the other rules citing the defects to be avoided, the 
more important ones are those evidently aimed at the 
avoidance of obstruction to light and air. These obstructions 
are known under the technical names of Vedha and each of 
the Vedhas, in case it happens in the construction of a door, 
was believed to bring a calamity to the master of the house, 
either to himself or to his sons or wife. Some of these 
obstructions are a road, a tree, a corner, a well, a pillar, a 
water-channel, a temple and so on. The list was more and 
more enlarged in later^’^ times and assumed too great a form 
to be enumerated here. But as it is indeed difficult to avoid 
these obstructions in crowded cities and villages, so in such 
oases a little distance from the object of obstruction was 
recommended for the situation of the door ; the irreducible 
minimum has been fixed at twice the height of the house and 
all authorities are found to be unanimous on this point. The 
rule says “the distance of twice the height being left (from 
the door to the Vedha), there occurs no Vedha”. 

Very few specimens of civil architecture of ancient India 
now "survive and therefore, the regulations found in the 
treatises about the doors of private buildings can hardly be 
verified. Such rules are to be met with almost in all books 
dealing with architecture^’’’^. The dimensions prescribed 
for the height and width and the relative proportion to be 

(^^1) Matsya Parana, 255. 10-14; Agni P., 104. 31-34; Brihat 
Samhita, 53. 76-78 ; Visvakarma Prakasa, 7. 72 ff. 

Matsya Parana, 255. 14; Agni P. 104. 34 ; Bfihat Samhita 
53. 76 ; Hayasirsa Pauoharatra, Saura Kanda. 

(US) Matsya Parana, 254. 42 ; Bfihat Samhita 53. 24 ; Visvakarma 
;Prak5sa,;-2. 162. "'I:"-; 
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observed between them and the other parts of a door have 
been described in a verj round about way in the Brihat 
Samhita. The height is called Uoohraya, the width Vishkambha 
or Pritbutva, and the depth Vahulya or Ghanatva. The 
verses have been formed into several formula and are given 
below in the form of a table 

I. Doors of the houses of kings and the commanders. 

(a) Height of the door « the prescribed width of the house 

reokoMd in Angolas + width of the ^ jO = 108 + 10 

+70sal88 Angulas aa about 8 cubits. 

(b) Width of door «« | its height = 4 cubits approxi- 
mately. 

(c) Depth of the Jambs = the height to be reckoned in 
Angulas = 8 Angulas. 

w-ii.! £ • u height of door X 7 _ 188 X 7 _ 

(d) Width of jamb = — ^ ~~80~~ 


Angulas. 

II, Of the houses of Brahmins etc. 

(a) Width of door = prMcribed width of honsey ^ jg 


width of house 


■18 


82 


82 


•“{“18 ■ 


+ 18 


8 


6 + 18 + 3*=“ 


27 Angulas. 

(b) Height of door =■ 8 width = 81 Angulas «= about 8 1 
cubits. 

(c) Depth of Jamb sa height of door reckoned in Angulas 
= 8| Angulas. 

(d) Widthofiamh”«=t2igM,2!^rJi7 = 81^ 

Angulas. 

(» »*) Bri. Sam., 58. 4.5 ; Mat. P., 254. 15 and 18-19. 

(1 B?i. Sam., 53. 12-13 ; Mat. P„ 254. 28, 

( 1 J 6 J ijjiQ ViBvakarma Prakasa clearly states that the dimension of 
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^he depth of the liatel according to Varahamihira, as 
explained by Bhatjotpala is one half times . more than that of 
the jamb. But as in the temple doors, the natural depth 
ought to be equal to that of the jamb, otherwise the frame 
can hardly be well-joined. So it seems the commentator has 
erred in taking “sardham’' to mean “one and a half”. If we 
take ‘ sardham” to mean simply “with”, the verse appears to 
be correctly explained and the depth of the lintel is thus 
meant to be equal to that of the jamb. 

A comparison of these rules with those regarding the 
temple.door will show that they vitally differ in several res- 
pects. Whereas all the texts prescribe a height twice the 
width for the temple door, both the Visvakarma Prakasa and 
the Brihat Samhita prescribe for the doors of domestic houses 
a height equal to three times the width, A height twice the 
width (i. e. 54 Angelas) would have made the door too low for 
daily use and so there can be no doubt about the correctness 
of the reading “trigunam” in connection with the same. 
Bha|totpala also accepted the reading. But inspite of that 
small and disproportionate size, the chief door is enjoined by 
all the authorities to be highly decorated with auspicious 
designs^ e, g. a pitcher, fruits, such as, sriphala, leaves, 
creepers, and goblins, to which are added by Bha^totpala the 
figures of lions, tigers, swans and other birds. This system 
of carving figures on the door-jambs is still followed in many 
parts of India, as a plain door was proscribed as inauspicious. 

In the Silpa .Sastras, the Pumas and some of the Tantras 
are laid down elaborate rules for the doors of the temples and 

the door of a king’s and a commander’s house should be 188 Angulas, and 
that of a Brahmin’s house 27 Angulas, meaning thereby the dimension of 
the height and the width respectiyely. The width of the jambs, however 
according to Visvakarma PrakSsa, should be as many Angulas as the 
height of the door together with 12 Angulas more. The text in the 
Visvakarma PrakSsa about the dimension of the depth of the jamb as 
well as the whole section dealing with these subjects in the Matsya 
Purana seem to be corrupt. The correct version seems to have survived 
in the Brihat Samhita. 

(!”)' Bjihat Samhita 53. 82 ; Matsya P., 255. 19. 
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other devotional structures. Several verses containing these 
regulations and ascribed to Kasyapa, are found quoted in 
Bhattotpala’s Commentary. The Agni Purana, the Graruda 
Parana and the Hayasirsa Panoharabra appear to have pre- 
served a tradition different from those in the other books but 
not quite unknown to them. 

AH the books agree as to the position of the doors. They 
must face the exact cardinal points and must not be turned to 
any of the corner directions and should be placed in the 
middle part of the side-walls i e. equal parts of the walls 
should be left on two sides of them^'^®. The width of the door 
and the proportion it bears to the side of a temple have been 
described in three different ways. They are : — 

(1) The whole ground plan of the temple being divided 
into 64 squares, 8 being on each side, the Grarbha (sanctum) 
should be made of the 16 inner squares relating each of its 
side equal to half the width of the temple; in the the middle of 
this side and covering its one-fourth by the width should be 
the door entering into the shrine. Thus one-eighth of the 
temple-side represents the width of the door^®°. 

(2) The Grarbha should be divided into 5 equal 
parts^®^ and one-fifth of it should represent the width of the 
door. In this case the width of the door becomes one- 
twentieth of that of the temple-side, for the width of the 
G-arbha side is prescribed here as being one-fourth the whole 
temple^®®. 

(3) The rule making the width of a door one-fourth the 
side of a temple is found in a Ms. of the Hayasirsa Panoha- 
rabra bub the reading may be corrupt. 

The height of the door is generally enjoined as being 

Agni Parana, 104, 24. 

(iJ®) Bfih.afc Samhita, 56. 10 ; Vishnadharmniottaram, 88. 2. 

(1*®) Matsya Parana, 270. 18; Brihat Samhita 56. 12; Yishnn 
Dharm. 88. 7; Kasyapa quoted by Bha^otpala. 

(*®*) Garnda Purana, 47. 9; Matsya Parana, 269. 5-6; 

Garu^a Purana. 47. 6, Matsya Purana, 269. 1. 


twice its width : and 10 dimensions covering the possible 
maximum and the minimum have been 'definitely laid down. 
Of them, those with a height of 150, 140, 130, and 120 
Angulas are the best ones, three are said to be of the middle 
class and the minimum is laid down as 80 Angulas^®®. The 
Agni Purana and the Hayasirsa Panoharatra say that the 
height may be twice the width or may be 4, 8 or 10 
Angulas more^®^. The height again should be such as to 
make a view of the idol inside possible from a distance. So 
the height of the image should together with its pedestal be 
made equal to the opening less by one-eighth. This fixed 
proportion of the height of the image with that of the door 
and of the door with that of the temple enable us to guess 
the dimension of the one from the other. 

The jamb, the lintel and the sill are to be in width equal 
to a quarter of the height and their depth equal to a quarter 
of the width of the door i. e. half their own width All the 
texts are unanimous on this point. 

The next rule concerned is about the form of the jambs 
and the lintel. It is laid down that the jambs should never be a 
single plain piece but should comprise of 3, 5, 7 or 9 parallel 
perpendicular sections, each adorned with various sculptures 
on them. A quarter of the jamb from down upwards is 
reserved for the insertion of the door-keepers’ image, which 
differ according to the nature of the main deity enshrined. 
The rest of the jamb should be decorated with auspicious 
elements such as birds, trees, Svastika designs, vases, human 
pairs, creepers, foliages, goblins (Bpihat Samhita), aquatic 
animals, lotuses, swans (Kasyapa), and the Avataras of Vishnu 
in a Vishnu temple (Hayasirsa Panoharatra quoted by 
Haribhaktivilasa). Besides these are recommended the images 

( 188 ) Matsya Purana, 270. 22.24; Agni Purana. 104. 26 and Haya, P. 

;AgnlPflrana,;;104. 27-2 &,j: :;:^^ 

( 1 * 6 ) Dr. Acharya here misinterprets the word ‘Bahulya’ (See 



of the Navagraba (nine planets), Granesa (Kasyapa), and the 
figure of Laksbmi as being bathed by two elephants (Haya-- 
sirsapanoharatra quoted by flaribhaktivilasa), which are 
found in the existing specimens on the lintels only. 

The names of the Dvarapalas or the door-keepers are 
enumerated in the following lists 

(1) Bha^totpala’s commentary on the Brihat Samhita 
mentions, as the examples of the Dvarapala, the names of 
Nandi and Danda. 

(2) Hayasirsa Pancharatra (Saura Kanda) makes Danda 
and Pingala the right and the left Dvarapalas evidently of 
the Suryya temples. 

(3) Chanda and Praohanda with Danda (staff) in hand 
and in form similar to Vishnu, mentioned as the two Dvara- 
palas evidently of Vaishnava temples in the Hayasirsa Pan- 
charatra quoted by Haribhaktivilasa. 

(4) The Meru Tantra, quoted in the Purascaryarnava 
enumerates the following Dvarapalas of each of the Pancha 
Devatas viz. Siva, Vishnu, G-anesa, Suryya, and the Sakti 
goddess 

I. Of Siva. 

(i) Nand!^®® and Mahakala on the western door. 

(ii) Ganesa and Bull on the northern door. 

(iii) Bhringirita and Skanda on the eastern door. 

(iv) IJma and Ohandesvara on the southern door. 

II. Of Vishnu. 

(i) Nanda and Sunanda on western door. 

(ii) Chanda and Praohanda on northern door. 

(iii) Vala and Pravala on eastern door. 

(iv) Bhadra and Subhadra on southern door. 

III. Of Ganesa 

(i) Vakratunda and Ekadanta on western door. 

(ii) Mahodara and Gajanana on northern door. 

(18 5 ^ The reading in the published text is “Nad|” which is evidently 
a mistake for Nandj. 


(iii) Lambodara and Vikata on eastern door. 

(iv) Vighnaraja and Dbumravarna on southern door. 

IV — ^V. Of Suryya and the Sakti Goddess 

The following seven Yoginis with Si’i : 

(i) Brahmi and Mahesvari, 

(ii) Kaumari and Vaishnavh 

(iii) Varahi and Indranl 

(iv) Ohamiinda and Sr . 

An attempt may now be made to see how far the conven- 
tional rules as laid in the above treatises on architecture were 
followed in the construction of the doors of the existing Indian 
devotional buildings. The first thing that strikes us on the 
examination of the existing specimens is the uniform character 
of the doors throughout the different parts of India and in 
buildings of the different sects. The doors of the Buddhist and 
Jaina caves of western India, of the Jaina temples at Rajputana 
and of the Hindu temples of Kashmir, the Central Provinces 
and even of Magadha, Orissa, and Bengal are so much alike in 
their main features as can hardly be distinguished as to the 
locality or the religions to which they belong. This is true 
of the earliest oaves as well as of the latest Hindu temples 
of thirteenth or fourteenth century A. D. ; and thus points 
to the high antiquity of the traditions relating to the forms 
of the India doors and the deep-rooted custom they gave birth 
to. The Buddhist cave at Karle dating from the first century 
B. 0. has on both sides of each of the doors a male and a 
femal figure in pair (Mithuna) occupying the position of the 
Dvarapala and reminds us of the similar figures on the Hindu 
doors. The Ananta C-umpha on the Khandagiri in Orissa 
dating from about the same period has over one of its door- 
ways the figure of a standing Lakshmi with two elephants 
pouring water over her head. The Nasik Oautamiputra Cave 
of the second century A. D, has in the side-pilasters of the 
central door six compartments each filled with two males 
and a female, and on each side is a Dvarapala holding a bunch 
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of flowers. The makara’s head that occurs on the lintel is 
further decorated with lotuses and garlands. All the features 
thus noted in the doors of the Buddhist oaves of the early- 
period are of most common occurrence on the doors of later 
Hindu temples. 

It is in the existing relics of buildings of the Griipta period 
that one may notice all these features of a developed Indian 
door. Cunningham, in revie-wing the temples of the G-upta 
period laid down as two of the chai’acteristio features of this 
period the following points, viz. (1) Prolongation of the head 
of the doorway beyond the jambs and (2) existence of the 
figures of Ganga and Yamuna guarding the entrance-door.^®'^ 
These two features were common both to the Hindu and the 
Buddhist temples of India. The earliest figure of Ganga is 
perhaps to be found on the brackets discovered at the 
Kankali mound at Mathura and perhaps belongs to 
2nd century A.D. (Plate XXXVI, Figs. 1, 2--Smith ‘Antiquities 
of Mathura’). In the AJanta Cave No. 5 the two female 
figures standing on Makaras on the top of the door project 
beyond the line of the general ornamentation, giving it 
considerable breadth and dignity. The same arrangement 
slightly modified and not on so extended a scale occurs in 
Oaves Nos. 22 and 24. and at Elura Cave No. 6. The same 
figures, but enclosed in the ornament, occur in Oaves 
No. 7’ and 15 at Ajanta and may generally be considered 
as most characteristic of the style. They possibly, as in 
Hindu sculpture, represent the river goddesses but it is 
not easy from their emblems to discriminate whether both 
are intended for the same or represent different rivers’’^®®. 
Thus these female figures on Makaras in the Buddhist Cave 
doors seem to be but a modification of the Hindu system of 
representing Ganga and Yamuna on the doors of the temples. 
The origin of these two figures cannot be traced to the regu- 
lations in the available treatises on architecture but may be 

(!*’) Canniagliam’s Arch. Surv. Rep., Vol. IX, pp. 42-44. 

{“ «) Arch Surv. West, Ind., Imp. Ser., Vol. IV, p. 51 


explained by the direofcions in the Tantras^®® regarding tbeir 
■worship at the time of worshipping the door. Thus the 
Meru Tantra and the Sarada Tilaka (Chap. IV) while citing 
rules for the worship of the door, say that G-anga and Yamuna 
should be worshipped along with the other gods and goddesses 
named. In the Agni Parana (Chap. XXI and XXXIII) we 
find the worship of these two goddesses along with Sri on the 
door directed to be performed before one worships Vishnu 
or Siva. The I-S-G-Paddhati also enjoins the worship of the 
goddesses, at the time of worshipping of the door. These direc- 
tions therefore may be considered to be the true source of 
the custom under discussion. The figures of Ganga and 
Yamuna on doors are so very common that among their find- 
places we may mention but a very few ones, e. g., Sanchi, 
Kashmir, Aihole, Eharode, Pujaripalli, Bhuvanesvara efeoP®° 
Besides these elements there are others which are common 
to the Buddhist and the Hindu doors. The division 
of the jamb into several sections decorated with pairs, 
oreepera and foliages, the Makara, animals, and the like and 
the whole door frame being encircled by an oblique lotus petal 
border are exactly what are found enjoined in the treatises 
and followed in the construction of the Hindu temples. The 
lintel of the Ajanta Gave No. 5 is divided into 9 panels with 
the figure of a seated Buddha in the centre and thus reminds 
one of the similar position of the Navagraha in panels or of 
the small figures of the main deity or his Vahana which are 
generally placed by the Hindus over the lintel indicating the 
nature of the image inside the shrine. 

Of the dvarapalas, named in the above list, some may 
undoubtedly be identified with their figures in the existing 
specimens. Thus in the Siva temples at Orissa, Nandi and 

(13 TantrasSra — ^Kalavatidikshaprayoga ; 

Meru Tantra, Saradatilaka, I-S-G-Paddhati III 13. 25. 

(19 0 ) For these figures the paper in the Rupam by Mr. A, E. Maitra 
may be consulted. ■ 
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Mahakala invariably stand as the door-keepers on the door- 
jambs^®^. In the Vaisnava temples at Bbuvanesvai’a and Puri 
we find on the jambs two four-handed figures exactly similar to 
Visnu himself. These two may be identified with Ghanda and 
Prachanda, the two door-keepers of Visnu mentioned in the 
Hayaairsa-Pancharatra and the Meru Tantra. 

The Kavagraha images on lintels of temple doors was 
a fairly well-established architectural design in the Grupta 
period. Ounningham found a slab containing their figures at 
Bhitari^®2 which might well have formed the part of the 
lintel of a Gupta temple. They are also to be met with in 
several temples atOsia in Jodhpur^ and almost invariably 
in the temples in Orissa. The figure of Ganesa is found over 
the entrances of the temples at Go wror^®^, of the Parasura- 
mesvara and some other temples at Bhuvanesvara and in a 
temple '^at Osia. The figures of Lakshmi, already referred to, 
are also to be met with in the Buddhist gateways and caves 
at Aurangabad, some of the Aihole temples, the Elura Kailasa 
temple, theEingaraja and some other temples at Bhuvanesvara. 

Figures of the main deity or its vahana were inserted from 
a very early' time to indicate the nature and creed of the image 
inside. Thus thA Gupta temple at Bhumara^®® has a beauti- 
ful bust of Siva on its door lintel. Even in a later age a Siva- 
linga occupied yfeis position as may be noticed in a lintel collect- 
ed by the yarendra Research Society (No. — ) from Man- 

doil in the district of Rajsbahi. The lintel over the doorway 

(^*1) In the book on Orissa and Her Remains, Mr. M. Gangnly was 
unable to find any text associating Nandi with MahSkala. The above list 
will show that they have been named together in the Meru Tantra. The 
Agni Parana (21 Oh.) also does the same thing. Also see Mayamatam 

(xxm. 50.) 

(192) Cunningham Arch. Snrv, Rep., Vol. I. p. 94 ff, 

(19S) Arch- Surv, Rep, 1908-09. 

(1®*) Ounningham Arch, Surv, Rep. Vol, TII, p. 13 ff. 

(1*®) Mem, Arch. Surv, No. 16, plate 3(b). 



of the Laksmana temple at Sirpur in the Central Provinces^®® 
has on it a large figure of Vishnu reclining on the folds of the 
serpent Sesa. Down the two other sides of the door on the 
jambs are the figures of several Avataras or incarnations of 
Vishnuj a feature enjoined by the treatises^®’. At Kharode 
the lintel contains a little image of Vishnu seated on G-aruda. 
Similar image of Vishnu on Graruda are found in the Vindbya- 
vasini temple at Tumain in the Gwalior State, perhaps dating 
from the ninth century A. and in several temples at 

Osia. They are also common in the temples at Aihole, Thus 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar writes/®® “The characteristics of the 
door frame of this period may now be noted. The first point 
that attracts attention is that very often on the innermost and 
sometimes on the second moulding we find Naga figures with 
bands folded, their snake tails follow the side of the lintel, in 
the centre of which a Garuda is found who holds the ends and 
who sometimes carries a figure of Vishnu. Another moulding 
is broken off into a number of panels usually containing pairs 
of lovers. To the right and left at the lower corner of the 
door-way invariably stand the two figures of Ganga and 
Yamuna. In the Cave temples these goddesses are generally 
sculptured at the top of the door jambs but in later times i. e. 
from the seventh to the tenth century, they come to be figured 
at the bottom. After the tenth century they almost entirely 
disappear. These oharaoteriatics are met with not only in 
Rajputana but also in Central India and the Central Pro- 
vinces”, fairly indicating their universal adoption. 

Of the minor decorative elements, the auspicious vase with 
foliages on it occurs on the lintel over the doorway of a small 
temple at Aihole. The lotus and other creepers are almost 

(19B) Arch. Surv. Eep, 1903-10. . 

(1®^) Hayasirsa Panoharatra quoted by Haribhaktivilasa, Chap. 20. 

G®*) Arch Surv. Rep. 1918-19. 

(’^**) Arch. Surv. Rep. 1908-9, “Temples at Osia”. 
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universally employed, as also the flying figures. The intrica- 
feely coiled figures of serpenfes are found at Osia and at Puri 
and Konarka in Orissa. This custom was not unknown in 
Bengal as may be noticed on a door recovered from the ruins 
of Bangad and preserved in the Eajbari at Dinajpur. Figures 
of animals such as lions, elephants, goats and of birds such as 
swans etc. are among some of the most common designs em- 
ployed. Miniature temples and cornices are often found to 
decorate the jambs and the lintels of the doorways. 

The division of the door-jambs into several perpendicular 
sections, as prescribed in the Silpa Sastras, has already been 
shown as a common feature in the Buddhist oaves. In the 
Elura Gave No. 6 the jamb is composed of three such sections; 
in some of the Ajanta Oaves e. g. No. 6, the Indrasabha at 
Elura and the Salsette Cave they have five; in the two-storeyed 
cave belb?[ Meguti at Aihole are found seven ; while the Ankai 
Tankai Jai^a Gave No. 1 has nine sections in the door-jamb. 
Of the Hindu temples, three sections are met with in a Siva- 
linga temple at Elura, several temples at Bhuvanesvara and 
in many othm* temples. Five sections are found in the doors 
of some of the 1 G-upta temples e. g. at Sirpur and in many 
later temples s^h as, at Aihole, Osia, Bhuvanesvara and so 
on. The door in ithe Bhogamandapa of the Jagannatha Temple 
and a surviving one at Konarka^^l^ consist of seven most 
beautifully decorated sections. The examples illustrating the 
regulations of the architectural treatises in this behalf are too 
numerous to be quoted at length. 

In conclusion it may be shown that the sizes and propor- 
tions prescribed in the treatises about the doors and its diffe- 
rent parts are found to have been more or less followed in 
many of the existing doors. As a very few ones have been 
thus examined, the following list may be of some interest as 
a preliminary attempt for further investigation. 

(2 0 0) Orissa and its antiquity, E. L, Mitra, Vol, II, plate. 
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I. Buddhist Caves. 

1. Naaik Grautamiputra Gave ~ 

Width of the opening of the door.-| (its height + the 
first moulding of the lintel) 

2. Ajanta Gave No. 6 , ’-shrine door in the lower storey :— 

Width of openings I its height 

Width of the jamb = f the height of the opening ^ ^ 

3. Ajanta Gave No. 5 : — 

Width of opening its height 
Width of the jamb = J the height 

Width of the whole door^^frame at bottom = height of the 
door frame excluding the sill 
Width of the frame at the top = height of .the whole 
door frame including the decorative piece f;.bove lintel. 

4. Gave No. 4 Hall door: — (Ajanta) 

Width of the opening its height 

Width of the jamb = the height of the door including 
lintel and the architrave above 
The door keeper’s height sa-l the height of the dooi’. 

5. Ajanta Gave No. 1 •— Hail door : — 

Width of opening=| (height of opening + the height of 

sm) 

Width of jamb = -| (height of opening + sill) 

Width of the whole door frame = height of it. 

Height of door keeper = i height of the jamb on which 
it stands. 

II. Bhuvanesvara Temples. B 

1. Southern Door in the Jagamohana of the Parasuramesvara 
temple. 

Height of door = 4' 10" 

Width = 2' 6" 

Width of jamb = 11|" 

' 27 "^::-WbStern^i)dbr::nf-theAaiWe.:^^ 

Height of door = V approximately 
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Width of door = 2' 7" 

Width of jamb = 1' 

Depth of jamb y= 1' 

3. Door of the Jagamohana of the Muktesvara temple 
Height of door = 5' approximately 
Width -2/ 5;' 

Width of, jamb and lintel *= 1' 

Depth of above — 1' 

Note. Here the width of the jamb is approximately one- 
fifth th;i) height of the opening and not one-fourth as pres- 
cribed, 

III. Two Doorframes in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

1. No. M'p, 1848 

HeigiSt of opening ■■ 5' 2" 

Width of opening = 2' 8|” 

Width of jamb = 1' 

2. No. B. Gfr89 (a)-|-(b)4-88 B. G. 

Height of opening = 4' 11" 

Width of opening = 2' 

Width of Jamb = 11|” 

Thickness of jamb and lintel =3 7" 

The above list will show that in all cases the proportion 
set by the treatises were approximately followed. The dis- 
crepancy found at Bhuvanesvara and also expected in many 
others may be 'explained by the fact that the date of the 
above texts and the locality of their use are not definitely 
known, and the specimens examined above might well have 
followed some other texts now unknown, for many such are 
indeed lost to us perhaps irrevocably. A further investi- 
gation is thus necessary to complete the enquiry which only 
will enable us to generalise the regulations of the architec- 
tural treatises. If the exact dimensions of the door Or bet- 
ween the door and the image or the temple side may thus be 
calculated, the door jamb or a lintel or even a fraction of it 
will enable us to calculate the height of the image; or an image 
or any part of it will enable us to calculate the dimensions of 
the door as well as of the temple. 


Chapter XXV 
Bricks in the Vastusasfra 


Many o£ the works on Indian architecture have given 
dimensions of bricks and the methods of their construction. We 
want to show here some of these references and draw a few 
conclusions from them. Scholars have said that size of bricks 
does not always determine the age of a structure. But it will 
be shown hei’e that though size may not give any clue to the 
date, the proportion between the length, breadth and height 
of Indian bricks may suggest many things. Specially- the 
proportion as laid down in the various texts on Vastuvidya 
is an interesting study which may itself be further intensified 
by scholars. 

The works containing this matter may be divided into three 
groups : — 

(1) Those works which prescribe the largest dimension 
of bricks ; 

(2) Works prescribing smaller size. 

(3) Works laying down various sizes and proportions and 
are often confused in doing the same. 

In the first group I have placed the Visvakarmaprakasa, 
the Visnudharmmottaram, Hayasirsa Pancharatram, the LS-G-- 
Padhati and the Atrisamhita. It should be noticed that the 
first mentioned work is certainly, according to my opinion, a 
very old one. The other books, though perhaps late composi- 
tions, contain old texts. Moreover it will be noticed that except 
the first work of the group all others are mainly religious in 
character. This further supports the view explained by me 
before that oldest traditions of Indian architecture are to be 
found in the religious works and later Silpa works generally 
refer to later customs (Oh. XIII). These will be clear 
from the dimensions in the first group. According to the 


(1) Visvakarma Prakasa bricks will be 18" X 18" X 6" 

(2) Visnudharmmottaram . . . 18" x 9" (or 18") x 4|" 

(3) Hayasirsa Pancbaratram ... 18" X 9"(or 18) X 3' 

(Saurakanda) 

I-S-a-Paddbati (a) 18"X9"x6" 

or 

(b) 9"x4|"x2j"and 

other two dimensions in Angulas (o) 10 x 5 x 2| 

or 

(d) 8x4x2 

(5) Perhaps also Agni Parana (See texts below) 

(6) Atri Samhita ... 18"x9"x4J" 

or 

18"xl8"x9" 

In this group, the first thing to notice is that the first 
three books allow 18" length. The I-S-Gl-P. also in one place 
contains the same size; but in another place recommends 
shorter sizes which we shall find also in the second group 
below. It thus gives various dimensions, which we hare 
said must be the latest stage in the evolution of these rules. 
The work, undoubtedly a religious one, contains an earlier 
tradition but at the same time attempts a conciliation of the 
old one with existing circumstances, as this and other Agamas 
do in the matter of temples as well (See Chap. XV). 

This 18" length prescribed for bricks undoubtedly indi- 
cates that this was the earliest size of bricks in India. This 
is not only to be inferred from what has already been stated 
above, but also from the fact that the earliest bricks dis. 
covered in India are almost of the same size. The Harappa 
bricks and the Maurya bricks testify to it. The mud bricks 
at the Xal cemetery and Nundara measure 21"x 9"X3|" and 
21" X 10" X 4" respectively, at Nal 23" X 9" x 3|", at Kulli 19" x 
10" X 3" and at Dabar kot 21"xl0"x3". (Bull. Arch. Survey- 
Ancient India-No 1, 1946). These sizes are larger than those 
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mentioned before. It might be due to the fact that they 
were unburnt (See Manasara, below). 

The second noticeable feature is regarding the proportions 
prescribed. According to the first work, length is the same as 
breadth and the height is ^ of it. This may be tabulated thus;— 

(1) Breadth = length 

Height=J Breadth 
(2 & 5) Breadth =1^ length 

Height = I Breadth (i. e. ^ of length) 

(3) Breadth = ^ length 

Heights® J breadth (as no. 1 above) 

(4) Breadths^ length 

Height = f breadth (i. e. of length) (in the first 

text) 

or 

Breadth = ^ length ' 

Height Breadth (as no. 2 above). 

Almost all the texts agree in allowing the breadth™ J the 
length. Regarding the height we find two proportions generally 
i.e. height™^ the breadth in some texts, 
or heights If breadth in some other. 

The most curious thing to be noted is that the sizes and 
proportions fixed in the Visnudharmmottaram and the Atri 
Samhita exactly tally with those of the bricks that have been 
discovered at Harappa. This size and proportion i. e. length 
18" and breadths -I length, and heights^ breadth may there- 
fore be considered to be the oldest custom followed in brick- 
making. It is also noteworthy that the I-S-G-P. while retaining 
the size of North India does not follow the proportion (first 
rule) and while following the proportions reduces the size (in 
the second rule). We may therefore take the first rule to be 
the earlier South Indian one, differing from that of the North 
only in proportion. The later texts in the same work refer to 
later stages, when the proportion was same as in the early times 
of North India but the size was of ITorth Indian bricks of 
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a later period. This will be clear from the size and propor- 
tions laid down in the next group of works. Thus the propor- 
tion of the size of bricks in a very early period, it may be 
conoluded, was height=| or f the breadth and breadth 
length. This is supported by the size of bricks found in 
various ruins E. Gr. Earappa brick = 11" X5|"x2|" or 8" 
(Arch. S. E. 1920-21 p. 17) ; Maurya bricks of Sarnath 18" 
(orl9")x9"or 10"x3i" or 4" 17|"x ll"x3". This size and 
proportion it may be said was followed from the time of the 
Harappa civilisation to the Maurya period. 

Group II 

In the second group I place the following works and 
respective sizes and proportions therein 

(6) Agni Purana — 9"x9''x3" (or 18"x9"x8" as no 3 
above). 

(7) Hayasirsa Panoharatram (as quoted in Haribhakti- 
vilasa) — 9"x9"x(not clear) (may be same as no 3 above). 

(8) Silparatnam — 9"X4j"x2|" 

Here we notice that the size has been reduced and the 
proportion in the Northern texts is : JBreadth== Length and 
Height=^ Breadth, and in the Southern text the oldest 
proportion (i.e. Breadth™ -I Length and Height™ J breadth) is 
followed and the size and proportion may be compared with 
the second text of the I-S-G-Paddhati mentioned in group 
(1). The size and proportion mentioned in no 5 and 7 have 
been observed in the bricks discovered in the excavations at 
Nagari 1. G. 8*x7^"x2j" and 7r x 7|"x2i" (the date of 
the remains being perhaps of the Sunga period). This propor- 
tion I think was further changed in later periods both in 
North and South India, as may be discerned by examination 
of the bricks of the later periods, W"e give below some idea 
of it from actual finds • 

Sarnath bricks of Kushan period— (Oat. Sarnath Museum) 
16fxll"x2i" 

12 X 9^' X (unknown) 



Same of Griipta period— 15" X 9" X (unknown) 

Bricks found at Nagari— 14^ x 9" x 2|" (A. S. R. 1920-21) 

12|"x8f'x2|" 

Tiles at Besnagar— 14Jx 8^ x (unknown) 

The proportions found here may be tabulated appro- 
ximatly. 

Breadth = I Length and height = J Breadth (or 
This matter deserves further elucidation. But if we 
assume that in the Kushan period breadth became | length, 
(see Manasara) in that case it may be said that most of the texts 
mentioned above may be said to be referring to the pre-Kushan 
periods. This may further support the theory enunciated before 
that these texts undoubtedly prove the existence of • Vastuvidya 
in the Pre-Kushan period on which these texts were based. 
(Also see ‘texts on bricks’ below, last paragraph.) The sizes 
and proportion laid down in no (7) above, if compared with 
those in no (4) will indicate that the earliest rules of South 
India, are to be found in the religious works. It will also show 
that the Silparatnam, though a later work, contains better and 
earlier texts than those found in the Mayamatam and the 
Manasara, not only in matters of bricks but also in other 
respects, as has been discussed already. 

.Group. 1II^ 

In it I include the Mayamatam and the Manasara. The 
Mayamatam lays down four kinds of sizes and proportions, 
Viz — (1) Angelas 8x4x2 (3) 12x6x2 
or (2) 10 X 5 X 2| (4) 16 X 8 X 2 

The first and the second prescriptions may be compared 
with the third and the fourth rules in the* I-S-G--Paddhati. 
The proportion in these two rules is Breadth=| length and 
height**^ breadth as in the I-S-Gr. But the Mayamatam also 
includes later developments, in rule 3 i. e. height Breadth, 
as in the^ works of Group I and II. This shows that the 
Mayamatam contains also early traditions. But the very fact 
that it gives so many alternatives indicates that a developed 



form of architecture has been discussed in the work. This is 
also apparent from comparing it with the Manasara. 

The meaning of the verses in the Manasara referring to 
size of bricks has been misunderstood by Dr. Acharja not 
for his own fault but because of the text itself. The meaning 
of the verses, if the text be taken as a^oorrect one, is what 
Dr. Acharya thinks (Ind. Arch. p. 43). But it will come to 
this:— » 

Width =7 to 30 Angulas. 

Lengths^, 4 or f more than breadth or twice breadth. 

Height = I width. 

Now if this is the rule in the Manasara it will mean that 
the maximum size of bricks according to the Manasara will 
be approximately 39|" x 22|-" x Hi" and the minimum 
n|"x6i"xl-|". 

We have not, as far as I know, got bricks of 40" in actual 
specimens nor can so many sizes according to this text be 
possible in actual practice of brick-making. The text is un- 
doubtedly corrupt in the book. The sizes mentioned as of the 
width must be those of the length and the second verso refers 
to diminishing of the width by i, | or f of the length as is 
evident from the word ‘una’ mentioned in it and the I. J. text 
given in critical notes (Manasara Text p. 81), In that case the 
maximum size will’be 22 j®xl 7 "x 85" and the minimum will 
be 6" X l|"x|" and that will also give the proportion of the 
length, breadth and height, at least in some cases as 
following - 

Breadth = length (as in all other texts) or | length or 
length— which are not found in other texts but found in 
specimens of brick (See above). The maximum size mentioned 
here should be compared with that of the pre-historio bricks 
mentioned above. 

Height = I breadth, as found in many other texts, certainly 
very old ones (See (Jroup I). But the minimum size laid down 
is absurd in practice. Thus the Manasara rules regarding 


bricks are based on verj early traditions, bub at the same time 
are confused to a very high degree, even if the text be 
corrected. This also proves that the Manasara text is later 
than that in the Mayamatam, and is a very confused com- 
pilation of a very late period. The absurd dimensions here 
are mere theoretical, as the names of the temples ending with 
the sufl&x “Kanta” also indicate. 

I must say here that some North Indian texts are also corrupt 
but may be corrected easily. This discussion may throw 
further light on the dates of the extant works on Vastu and 
may also help scholars in determining the age of the remains 
discovered, from consideration of bricks. 

Texts regarding size of bricks 

(1) Visvakarma Prakasa Ch. 66. p. 55 (Venkateswar 
Edition):— 

“Oaturasrab Samab Krtva samantaddhasta-sammitab 
Vistarasya Tribhag4na Vahulyena Susammitab.” 

The verse is quite clear and ‘Bahulya’ here cannot bub 
mean ‘depth or height’ (See discussion Chap. XIX Appendix). 

(2) Visnudharmmottaram (Part III Oh. 91), 
“Hastadirgh^na Yanbr5na Tadardha Vistrit^na ca 
Tadardhocchribenatha Kartavya Vestaka Matab” 

Here for ‘Bahulya’ is used “Ucohrita” = height. 

(3) Hayasirsa Pancharatram (Patala 8-V. E. S. Ms.) 
“Hasbamatrasila Grahyas-caturasra Susammitah 
Ardhahaste Grahya Vahulya Caturangulab.” 

The text may be compared with no 1 above. In place of 

of the breadth”, here we find “4 Angulaa”==|- breadth. 
The text also requires a bit correction; the word for ‘Vahulya’ 
is here mentioned as ‘Vahanya’ which, I think must be 
‘Vahulya.” Here ‘Gaturasra’ may refer to the fact that length 
and breadth may be equal, as we see in text, no. 1 above. In that 
case the second line here may be indicating an alternative. 
This is also apparent in text no. 2 where also we find ‘Va’ 
before ‘I|taka’. Both the texts no. 2 and 3, therefore, might 
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have dropped some lines or words. Bufc there is no difficulty 
in understanding the size even from the texts as they are. 

(4) Iaana-S>GI--Paddhati ( Part III. Patala 

(a) “Karayatastadardham ca Viatrta§tangulooohritah” 
(b to d) Angulaih Samkhaya dirghah Jagatipamtyanustuvam 
Kramat Tadardhavistara Vistarardha Samucohrayah. 
[Jagati = 12 Angulas=«9" 

Pamti =5 10 Angulas 
Anustuv = 8 Angulas] 

(5) Atri Samhita refers to two alternatives, of which first 
one refers to Caturasra (square bricks) and a second one 
similar to those in no. (2) — 

Talonnata Hastamatra, Chutrasra Silafi subha 
Hastayamardha-vistara bhagotsedhasca Sobhanalj. 

(6) Agni Parana Ch. 41 (related by Bhagawan Hayagriva) 
Istakasca Supakkalj, Syurdvadasangulasammatalj 
Svavistara-tribhag4na Vaipuly4na Samanvitafi 
Karapramana Sres^ha Syaochilapyatha Silamay4.” 

The text is confused here. In the first line it is not clear 
whether length or breadth will be 12 Angulas. It may refer 
to both. The proportion of the depth (Vaipulya) is | the 
breadth. The last verse says that the best dimension is “one 
cubit.” This may also refer to both the length and breadth. 
In that case, the dimension given in Agni Purana will be. 

18" X 18" X 6" (the best size), 

or 9"x9"x8". 

These alternative dimensions may be assumed to have been 
prescribed in this text too, as is discussed in no. 3 above. But 
as the Agni Purana was based on the Hayasirsa Panoharatram, 
I have placed this text in Grroup II along with the text below 
from the Hayasirsapancharatram quoted in the Haribhakti- 
vilasa. 

(7) Hayasirsapancharatram in Haribhaktivilasa (Vilasa XX) 
“Sutala Laksanop^ta dvadasangula Sammitahi 
Suvistaravibhagena naipunyena ca Sammitalj.” 


The text is undoubtedly corrupt here. As it is it means : 
The bricks “should be of even surfacoj of good qualities and 12 
Angulas in size. They also should have good breadth and pro- 
portion (?) or divisions and shall indicate skill”. The meaning 
is quite vague and moreover if we compare it with the text (1) 
above, the real reading becomes apparent. Like the Agni 
Purana text (5 above), the 12 Angulas may here refer to the 
length and the breadth as well and the second verse may 
easily be read as — 

“Svavistaradvi (or tri) bhag^na vaipulyenaoa Sammitab”. 
If we read here ‘dvi’ for ‘tri’, it shows that the Hayasirsa 
prescribes here the height to be | the width as in text (2). 
But if compared with the text 5 above, we may also read it as 
‘tri’. In that case we find here an indication of the Hayasirsa 
P. being an earlier work than the Agni Purana as discussed 
before. But comparing the two Hayasirsa Pancharatra (Saura 
and Vianu Kanda) texts with the Agni Purana, we may say 
that this text also prescribes % Angulas’ or I the width as the 
two other texts do, _ So the size may be 

18" X 18" X 9 or 18" x 18" x 6" (as in text 1) 

or more preferably 9"x9"X3" as in the Agni Purana. 

(12 Angulas in text) 
These confusions also must have been due to the attempt 
to reconcile old texts and tradition with the actual custom of 
brick-making prevailing at the time of the compilation of these 
texts. The oldest dimension of bricks was, as I have already 
said, 18" in length, 9” in breadth and 4|" in height, as in 
the Visnudharmmottara text, proportion being I length =■ 
breadth and | breadth = height. The later texts tried a recon- 
ciliation, reduced the size and changed the proportion of height 
into ^ the breadth. This attempt further may suggest that as 
the oldest proportions laid in these texts may be verified in 
specimens from Harappa, the Vastu-works kept alive the 
traditions from the time of the Harappa civilisation down to 
the sixth century A. D. This also further suggests that burnt 


bricks confeinned to exist in India from 2500 B. G. to the 
bistorio period. There was no gap between the two civilisa- 
tions. The contention of scholars that burnt bricks did not 
exist in India before the Maurya period cannot thus be accept- 
ed. (See also discussions in Chapters IV, VIII and IX). 

(8) Silparatnam oh. 14. 89-90. "Bricks should be cons- 
tructed having length of 12 Angulas (9”), breadth half of that 
(i. e, 4|") and height being half of width i.e. 2|" or it may be 
less by | (another alternative). 

(9) Mayamatam ch. XV 118-19— The bricks should be 
of 4, 5, 6 or 8 Matrangulas (i. e. in breadth). The length 
(Ajata) will be double of that. (The word ‘Ayata’ here must be 
length, not breadth). They will be in height (Tibra) ^ 
and I respectively of the width. 

(10) Manasara ch. 12. 95-97. It has been discussed above. 


appendix e 


Abhisa in Visiu Sasfra 

Abhasa, according to Dr. P. K. Aobarya, is a kind of 
material, a transparent substance, perbaps a sort of trans- 
parent marble, of which idols are made. (‘Indian Arohi- 
teoure’ Oh. LI, pp. 70-71 and ‘Dictionary of Hindu Archi- 
tecture’ pp. 63-67). The word occurs in many verses in the 
works on Silpa-Sastra, of which verses 1 to 12 in Chapter 
5 of the Manasara led Acharya to arrive at this meaning. 

As Abhasa is included among the 9 materials of which 
idols are made, Dr. Acharya takes Abhasa to be one of the 
materials. The last four lines of the above verses have been 
taken by Dr. Acharya to contain the sub-divisions of Abhasa 
into Ohitra, Ardhaohitra and Abhasa and the meanings of 
these three words. 

Now, Dr. Acharya interprets the words Sarvanga- 
drsyamana as ‘which can be completely seen through,’ 
Ardhanga-drsyamana as ‘only half transparent’ and ‘Ardha- 
rdhadrisyamanam as partially (lit. one fourth) transparent. 
But in fact, these words should be translated respectively as 
‘one whose all parts are shown,’ one ‘the half of which is 
shown and ‘one whose one-fourth is shown,’ If we accept 
these meanings of these words, the last four lines cannot be 
taken as containing the subdivision of Abhasa; but, the 
author here gives the meaning of Abhasa which could not be 
clear on account of its being classed with the materials. If 
we accept the above meaning of the words, Ohitra will mean a 
sculpture in the round or a complete structural building as 
the case may be, ‘ardhachitra’ will mean an ‘alto-relief’ or a 
representation of a structure in high relief or bas-relief and 
Abhasa will refer to a very low relief being a representation of 
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a structure (“Pat4 bhittau oa yo al6khyam”) or a painting pro- 
per. The passages quoted by Acbarya from Bbavisyapurana 
and Suprabhedagama (Dictionary pp. 64-65) also clearly show 
that Abhasa and Alekhya are synonymous. The verses 
from Silparatna (46. 2-5) clearly shows that Abhasa is a kind of 
Chitra (also known as Ohitrabhasa). The four verses of 
Manasara so long discussed, thereforej clearly contain the 
definition of Abhasa (in a crude way no doubt and vaguely, as 
the Manasara always is) and not the subdivisions of Abhasa. 
Therefore the word ‘Abhasa’ cannot denote a transparent 
material. In the Manasara verses, therefore, though Abhasa 
is included in the other materials of idol construction, it will 
mean that ‘an idol may be made of materials with which a 
painting is made’ (i. e. colour, pata etc.) or ‘may be made in 
the form of an Abhasa’. In similar verses as in the Isanasivaguru 
P. (Patala 91) we find the word ‘Ibhasa’ replaced by “Dhatu 
Varnadyamalekhyam.” It is because the word does not refer 
to a material proper that the author of the Manasara took care 
to explain in the last verses what he meant by Abhasa. The 
Silparatna passage and Suprabhedagama passage quoted in the 
Dictionary by Dr. Acharya clearly show that Abhasa and 
Ohitrabhasa are synonymous. This is clear from the last verse 
of the Manasara which says “Abhasa should be made with 
five colours on Bhitti or Pata.” 

Colours in making an ‘Abhasa’ therefore are materials and 
hence, Abhasa also has been taken by the Manasara as a ma- 
terial. The Samarangana (Oh. 76) also refers to Lekhya and 
Ohitra as two materials for images. The word Abhasa literally 
does not mean simply splendour, light, transparency, the mean- 
ings which Dr. Acharyya took in his book on Indian Archi (p. 
71) but also means “semblance, looking like, having the appea- 
rance of a thing” (M. Williams, Apte’s 'Dictionary.’) In Silpa 
Sastra therefore the literal meaning of Ohitrabhasa will be 
“having the semblance or appearance of a Ohitra”, a kind of 
Chitra in its wider sense, a mere representation of a temple, 
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building, idol and the lik©j either in sculpture in the form of 
a low relief on abhitti etc. or a painting on pa^ia. 

This is further proved by the Silparatnam chapter on 
materials for making images (Part II Ch. 1 verse 21 and 
48-52) in which ‘Mrinmaya’, and ‘Lekhya’ are mentioned as 
two kinds of images. The matter is elaborated later on 
where ‘Mrinmaya’ image is further divided into ‘Amam 
marttikam’ i. e. of unburnt clay, and ‘Pakkalingam’ i.e. images 
of burnt clay. After that it is said “That is called ‘Lekhya 
Vimba’ which is depicted on walls etc. with colours.” This 
is what Manasara also means by ‘Abhasa’ and so explains 
the words more clearly in verse 6 (Oh. 51). Abhasa is not 
a material but refers to images depicted in painting with 
colours of five kinds. 

The Silparatna also describes this ‘images in painting’ 
in the subsection (‘Atha Mridab’) dealing with images made 
of clay. That the Manasara lines appear to be corrupt 
is also evident from the corrections made by Dr. Aoharya him- 
self. This is a further illustration of confusions made by the 
compiler of the Manasara who copied without understanding 
many things. Dr. Aoharya himself says that ‘Abhasa’ and 
‘Alekhya’ mean the same thing (Dictionary p. 65), but still 
he thinks that both indicate some 'material.’ 

The other meaning given to this word by Aoharya viz. “a 
class of building” is also not true to the point. The meaning 
of the word is referred to in connection with the verse — 

“Jaticchandam Vikalpam tu Abhasam tu Oaturvidham” 
(Manasara eh. 19. 1) and another verse in the Kamikagama 
(L. 13). 

In both these places none of the words ‘Jati’j ‘Chanda’, 
‘Vikalpa’ and ‘Abhasa’ mean a class of buildings but four 
different methods of depicting the figure of a temple or building. 
‘Jati' is a real structure in the round or main-temple, ‘Chanda’ 
is not a real structure but ‘something like a structure’, such as 
the representation of temples on the temple-Sikhara itself (as 


found on many temples); ‘Vikalpa’ is perhaps the figure of a 
structure made in sculpture in high or low relief, as found on 
pedestals of temples, over images and such others, and ‘Abhasa’ 
here also means the figure of a structure painted with colours 
on walls and patas. Though the meaning of Chanda and 
‘Vikalpa’ hers cannot be definitely ascertained, there is no 
doubt that ‘Abhasa’ here too, as in cases before mentioned, 
refers to the painting of a temple and not a class of buildings. 
The Vaikhanasagama dealing with Prakara (Patala VII) refers 
to Abhasa and Vikalpa of the Dvarasobha etc. and in place of 
Chanda and jati uses the words ‘Madhyama’ and ‘Uttama’ 
respectively. This shows clearly that in case of temples too, 
we may take the words jati, Chanda and Vikalpa to refer to 
the best, middling and a still lower type of temples respec- 
tively i.e. the main temple, the smaller ones in the compound, 
the representations etc. 

Thus ‘Abhasa’ in both the cases means ‘having the sem- 
blance of’ and neither a material nor a class of structure. 

In the Oriental Conference at Patna 1980, Dr. Acharya fur- 
ther tried to support his theory even after Dr. Coomaraswamy 
had come to the same conclusion as has been discussed here 
(J. A. 0. Society — 1928 and 1932). His arguments were based 
, on the reference to a ‘snowy sand’ mentioned in It-sing’s 
account as a material for image-making and on the assumption 
that the Suprabhedagama or the Silparatnam were really mis- 
taken in explaining the word as ‘Al^khya’ and that Silparatnam 
was a mere summary of the Manasara whereas the Manasara 
being the standard work could not have misrepresented things. 
But It-sing’s ‘Snowy sand’ must be identified with ‘Sarkara' of 
the texts. I have already shown above that it was the Manasara 
which, in this chapter, as in many other places, gives a con- 
fused account and text, and not the Silparatnam or the Snpra- 
bhedagama. Moreover, these two works, I have already shown, 
have not taken anything from the Manasara but from other 
works. Regarding the proposed identification of Abhasa 
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with something like glass j it may be said that the Manasara 
being a book of not earlier than the 11th century could have 
easily referred to the word “Kaohamani’', if anything like glass 
was used in image making at the time when it was oompoaed. 
If Abhasa refers to a material what will be the meaning of 
Chitra, Ohitrardha and Ohitrabhasa ? The meaning also will 
not suit the classification of temples and other structures into 
Jati, Chanda, Vikalpa and Abhasa.” Dr. Ooomaraswamy takes 
rightly this word to mean ‘painting’— -but it perhaps also 
refers to the very low reliefs. 




CHAPTER XXVI 



Origin of Temples 

We have already discussed tlie various forms of Indian 
temples and Indian conception of these religious structures. 
What information may be gathered regarding the origin of 
temples from the study of the architectural treatises may now 
be considered. 

Temples in some form must have originated as soon as 
image worship came into vogue in India. If image worship 
in some form had existed among the non-aryans, existence 
of temples must also be regarded as a pre-Vedic fact. We are 
not concerned here so much with the pre-historio period, as 
with the Hindu temples, incidentally, however, referring to 
that early period. 

Long before the Matsyapurana, the Visvakarma-Prakasa 
and the Brihatsamhita, Indian temples had not only originated, 
but assumed various forms. Temples existed before the 
Hupta period. In and after the dupta period, remains of 
temples testify to the developed form of the Hindu temples. 
But what was the origin of the Northern style and the 
Southern one of the Hindu temples is a vexing question. 
Various opinions have been expressed regarding this matter. 
(E. Gr. See R. Ohanda : Rupam 1924 ; Ooomaraswamy : Hist, 
of I. L Art ; Dr. Ramannaya ; Origin of South Indian temples; 
Baraswati — JISOA 1940, and Indian Culture Vol. VIII. 
p. 189 ; S. Kramrisch JISOA etc. Longhurst — A. S. R. — ’S. 
circle 1916 etc). But none of the solutions appear to be 
sufficient to explain the origin completely. 

First let us consider the terms used to signify a temple. 
In all ancient literature (The Epics, the Sutras, the Artha- 
sastra etc.) temples are referred to as ‘Devalaya’, ‘Devaya- 
tana’, ‘Devakula’ ‘Devagriha' etc. These terms indicate that 



the ancient temple was a ‘house* of the Grods. No especial word 
has yet been created to signify a peculiar structure in which 
the Indians placed the images of their Grods. The earliest 
temples, therefore, were designed after the models of the 
residential houses— -there was no difference between a ‘Gi-riha’ 
and a ‘Mandira’ (temple). 

When we come to the Vastusastras we find that ‘Praaada’ 
is the most general word used to indicate a temple. This is 
true especially of the iforth Indian Vastu texts and the 
Gupta Inscriptions. The South Indian texts, refer to temples 
mostly as the Vimana and the Harmya, and occasionally as 
Prasada. Later on in the South all these terms were used 
synonymously. One thing to notice is that the word ‘Mandira’ 
which is the most commonly used word nowadays is alto- 
gether absent in the earliest known inscriptions and literature, 
though in later Southern Vastu texts it has been taken as a 
synonym for ‘Prasada’ or ‘Harmya’ (Mayamatam’ XIX. 10-12 
Manasara III etc). The Northern texts, however, indicate 
that the term ‘Mandira’ has a technical meaning. The 
Visvakarmmaprakasa (IV. 13) defines the Mandira thus i “A 
house made of stone is a Mandira.” We have traced the 
word ‘Mandira’ in the Kadambari (7th century A.D.) and in 
a quotation from Hiranyagarbha in Bha|totpala’s commen- 
tary. In all other early texts, literary or epigraphio, the 
most commonly used word to indicate a temple is ‘Prasada.' 

The other words which were later on taken as synonyms 
of a temple (Prasada) have of course been found in very 
early literature. But it is doubtful if in those early texts, 
those words have been used to signify a temple, Thus, the 
Vedas contain the word ‘Harmya’, but it perhaps refers to 
a strong house (or a kind of building used for residential or 
fortification purpose — ^Vide Chap. II). The Epics contain 
the words Prasada, Harmya, Vimana in many verses, but 
whether they refer to abodes of Gods or merely big palaces 
cannot be made out from the contexts. On the other hand 
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it has been ali-oady poiated out that the epics make a distinc- 
tion between these various terms— Prasada, Harmya, Vimana, 
Saudha etc. (Chap. V and VI), They at the same time 
refer to temples as merely ‘houses of G-od’ (Devayatana etc). 

These discussions therefore indicate that all these words 
which were later on taken as referring to temples were not 
originally signifying the same thing. Even the word ‘Mandira’ 
later on meant a ‘house’ and used as such in later literature. 
But in ancient times each of these words indicated a different 
sort of structure. Each had a different shape and form, which 
later on was forgotten by the laymen and even the writers 
on Vastuvidya and the lexicographers. Some of the oharaote- 
ristios were, however, known to some lexicographers (See 
Appendix F). 

The commentator Buddhaghosha makes a distinction 
between the ‘Prasada’ and the ‘Harmmya.’ The Vinaya Pitakas 
know this distinction (See Oh. VIII). Even later Silpa texts 
were not altogether ignorant of the distinction. In describing 
the gateways, the Mayamatam (Oh. XXIV. 82) (and some 
other South Indian Vastu texts also) says that “Dvaraprasada 
is one which has a similarity in form to that of the Prasada, 
and Dvaraharmmya has the shape of a Malika and so on.” 
They, therefore, clearly distinguish a Prasada from a 
Harmya, sala, Sabha and a Gopuram. The Samarangana 
Sutradhara (Oh. XIII. 10) also defines a Harmya as “the 
upper storey of a house”, which is of course not clear at all. 

The distinctive ' characteristics of these various structures 
(The Prasada, Harmya, Vimana) may give us a clue to the 
origin of the Indian temples. First let us discuss the charac- 
teristics of a Prasada. A Prasada is always described as a 
many-storeyed (seven-storeyed, generally) struoture in the 
Jataka stories, the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the 
lexicons. In the Epics and the Jatakas, a Sikhara or ‘Sringa’ 
is also almost always associated with a Prasada* The Gupta 
inscriptions (even of Kumargupta’s time) also in many 


passages refer to the Sikhara of the Prasadas. In the 
Mahiibhashja of Patanjali (1.1. 9) there is a reference to the 
‘Prasada’ and the ‘BhumP (the storey or upper part of the 
Prasada), Thus we find that even before the second century 
B. 0. Prasada was a structure with a Sikhara and having 
many storeys on the top (i. e. in the Sikhara). But we cannot 
be sure if ia this period it meant both a residential as well as a 
religious structure. In the Ramayana, the ‘Ohaitya Prasada’ 
might refer to a religious structure. In the Vastusastras of 
the earliest period (the quotations in Bhajitotpala’s commen- 
tary, the Visvakarmapi’akasa and the Matsya Purana) ‘Prasada’ 
came defi.nitely to mean a ‘temple’ having a Sikhara of many 
‘bhumi’s (or storeys). The North Indian temples (Pi*asadas) 
with a towered Sikhara containing many ‘bhumis’ must there- 
fore have originated before the 1st century A. D., if not the 
2nd century B. 0. (Probable date of Glarga). Before the 
Matsyapurana, there arose at least 20 kinds of Prasadas 
in India, 

Another characteristic feature of the North Indian temple 
(Prasada) was the Amalaka (or, the Amalasara, Amalasthi, 
Amalakasara etc.) the well-known crowning piece under the 
Kalasa. The antiquity of the Amalaka has also been proved 
by the discovery of Amalaka capitals at Besnagar (A. S. R. 
1913-14 p. 189 fit. pi. LIV (a) ) of the second century B. C., 
and on the pillars in the Amaravati sculptures and the 
Mathura sculptures (vide ‘Mathura Antiquities’ by V. A 
smith pi. LVII). Coomaraswamy (J. A. 0. S. 1928 p, 282) 
refers to the oocurrance of the word ‘Amalaka’ in the Oulla- 
vagga in connection with the legs of a chair. 

Prom all these discussions we conclude that : — 

(1) The Prasada was a many-storeyed building. 

(2) It was differentiated from all other types of structures 
in ancient literature. 

(3) It existed at the time of the Buddha and even per- 
haps before him (Oullavagga). 
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(4) The storeys and Sikharas of Prasadas are known to 
very early literature. 

(5) TheAmalaka was also a very favourite decorative 
motif with early Indians. 

(6) Prasadas were sometimes constructed over a Chaitya 
(Aryan or non-Aryan). 

(7) It is invariably the term applied to indicate a temple 
in all Forth Indian Vastu texts. 

The word in earliest times perhaps meant a 'palace’ ‘a 
palatial building of many storeys and other peculiar forms. It 
was in a later period perhaps that temples also were built after 
the model of the Prasada type of buildings and hence it is 
that the word is used in the Silpasastras to invariably mean 
a temple, whereas in early literature a temple is not mentioned 
either as a Prasada or Harmya or Vimana or Mandira, but 
simply as a ‘house of the Gods’. (See also below) 

Like the Prasada, the Harmmya was another class of 
ostentatious structure. Its shape was different from that of 
the Prasada. The Oullavagga refers to it. The Arthasastra 
refers to the Kumari’s temple being in shape ‘Munda Harmmya’. 
Buddhaghosha explains Harmmya as a building with a Ku$a 
on the top (Oh. VIII). The Mayamatam (Chap. XXVI 100) 
defines the word as ‘‘a sala with a Sikhara having the shape 
of a Munda.” From these references kwo may come to two 
conclusions. 

(1) That the Harmmya building with which South Indian 
Silpa texts identify the Vimana, was a struoture like the South 
Indian temples on which we find a munda (Head) i. e. the 
Stupi and also the ‘kutas* i. e. the chapels on the cornices all 
around the Sthupi. 

(2) The Harmmya might also be the flat-roofed buildings 
with a small chamber on the roof, as the word ‘Munda’ may 
also mean ‘mundita’ (shaven) i. e. without any Sikhara (tower). 
In this sense it might be similar to the Gupta temples. But 
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the Gupta inscriptions invariably calls a temple by the name 
of a ‘Prasada’. 

The most commonly used word for the temple in the South 
Indian Vastu texts (especially the later ones) is *Vimana*. Dr. V. 
Ramannaya has referred to the existence of Vimana class of 
buildings in ancient India from innumerable references to it 
in early literature. But those references do not give us any 
clear idea about the form of the Vimana buildings. We also, 
infant, cannot even learn from them definitely if Vimanas 
were temples or residential buildings. The later lexicogra- 
phers and South Indian Vastu works take ‘Vimana’ to mean 
a temple®®^. The commentator of the Ramayana (Vide chap, 
on Ramayana) says that Vimana was a chariot and a house of 
seven storeys. From this we may conclude that Vimanas 
might have been seven-storeyed buildings having the shape 
of a chariot. From the Ramayana again we learn that the 
Vimanas were placed on the top of Prasadas, as the expression 
‘Prasadagra Vimanesu’ indicates. In that case, the Vimanas 
with which the South Indian temples are always identified, 
might have been the buildings similar in form to the South 
Indian temples and built in imitation of chariots. This may 
partially support the view of Dr. Ramannaya about the origin 
of South Indian temples. But the origin of North Indian 
temple-Sikharas from chariots, as held by scholars like Havell, 
Coomaraswamy etc., cannot be supported for the following 
reasons 

(1) In ancient India, chariots as well as houses were 
made of wood and bamboo. The curved bamboo, which is 
supposed to have given shape to the curvilinear Sikhara, 
might have been used in the construction of both houses and 
chariots. We therefore cannot say if houses (Vimanas) were 

In the chapter, on ‘SSlSs’ the Mayamatam defines ‘YimSna’ as 
“a SSla with a ‘Sira* is a Vimana". The use of the word ‘SSIa’ here is 
also significant; for 'Saia’ was also a special kind of structure, not any 
building. 


made in imitation of the chariots (Vimana) or chariots made 
after the house models. 

(2) If both the northern Sikharas and the southern tem- 
ples (with storeyed upper part) were made after the model of 
a chariot, it is not clear how the Sikharas of North Indian tem- 
ples differed totally from those of the South. It is, therefore, 
more likely that Northern chariots were made in imitation of 
North Indian houses, and Southern chariots were made after 
the model of South Indian houses, and not that houses were 
made after chariot models. 

(3) In ancient literature houses have been compared to 
chariots (see ch. on Mahabharata). In. such passages the 
houses were called sometimes Prasadas and sometimes Vi- 
manas. The north Indian Vastu texts refer to a class of tem- 
ple called ‘Vimanacchanda’ or ‘Vimana’ — indicating that some 
temples might have the shape of a chariot, and not all. In 
actual specimens too we have got temples similar to chariots, 
as the Sun temple at Konarka (Oidssa), or the Mamallapuram 
Rathas. 

(4) In fact, the word ‘Vimana* according to the earliest 
known lexicographer Amara meant only a 'Ghariot’ and not 
the Vimana type of buildings (though the Ramayana and 
Mahabharata references show that Vimana therein referred 
to buildings). 

(5) The earliest South Indian texts call temples by the 
term ‘Prasada’ and not Vimana, as the later texts do. The 
earliest temples of South India, therefore, could not have 
been bnilt after chariot models, though the later ■ Dravidian’ 
temples might have been so modelled. 

(6) The word ‘Ratha’ got a technical meaning with refe- 
rence to the North Indian temples (projections of the walls), 
while in South India it meant a chariot, as in the case of 
the Mamallapuram Rathas, 

The references to Vimanas in early literature, therefore, 
do not supply us with any definite information about the 


structure and shape of the buildings of that name, and we 
cannot even say if all Indian temples had their origin from 
chariots. 

Later writers of Silpasastras, however, confused the two 
meanings of Vimana and have written that Prasadas were 
built after the models of the ohai’iots of the gods. The 
Samaranganasutradhai’a (Ch. 49) describes the origin of temples 
in the following way — '“In ancient times Brahmma created 
five Vimanas (chariots) for the Grods, fit for travelling through 
the air; and Prasadas having the same forms were built of 
stone, burnt bricks and wood, in order to decorate the cities.’’ 
This tradition must have originated in a late period due to 
the confusion in the two meanings of Vimana on the one hand, 
and the meanings of the words. Prasada and Vimana on the 
other. No reliance can, therefore, be placed on these later 
writers on Vastu who could not distinguish between a Prasada, 
Harmya, Vimana etc. 

The origin of Hindu temples from the Buddhist stupas 
and Ohaityas has also been another suggestion of scholars. 
Dr. Ramannaya has very ably tried to prove that stupas were 
not peculiarly Buddhist structures, that stupas existed even 
before the birth of Buddhism and that the later development 
of the Buddhist stupa into temple-like form was due to the 
influence of Hindu temples on them after the 4th or 5th 
century A. D. It may be added here that we may trace the 
existence of a kind of stupa even in the Vedic period (See 
Chap. II). The Satapatha Brahmana records the tradition of 
Aryan stupas being built of four sides and Asura stupas being 
round in shape. The Buddhists therefore generally followed 
the Asura round models. Dr. Ramannaya has traced the 
custom of erecting stupas among the Billavas of South 
Oanara (origin of S. I. Temples p. 48). In fact, even in 
North India, sand stupas are made at the time of Sradh 
oei’emony at Graya. The association of funeral customs with 
the stupa is thus an universal practice with the Indians-— 



Aryans or Non-Aryans. Dr. Dubreuil has attempted to identify 
the pre-historio Mennapuram care and the Sudama cave with 
the Vedio graves. It may be added that the Son-bhandar cave 
at Rajgir also has some similarity in its inner part with a 
stupa. There is nothing to show that the Eajgir cave was 
Buddhistic and not contemporary with the Jarasandha-ka- 
Vaithak which is also probably a pre-Mauryan structure. 

Dr. Eamannaya has also tried to show that Ohaityas were 
also pre-Buddhistio structures and hence early Hindu temples 
might naturally be similar to such Chaityas. The early 
literature shows that the word Ohaitya had various meanings. 
It meant a fire-altar, a sacred tree and also a structure. The 
‘Ohaitya Prasada’ mentioned in the Eamayana shows that a 
Prasada (temple) was often built on a Ohaitya. Here Ohaitya 
might mean a fire altar or a sacred tree. It is quite likely 
that though scholars have taken the word ‘oiti’ (from which 
Ohaitya is derived) to mean a fire-altar, it may also mean a 
funeral pyre (Oita in Bengali). Even nowadays Mathas are 
erected in Bengal over the place whei'e a man is burnt, and 
often a Sivalingam is placed inside the Matha. The famous 
Eajabari Majiha, now destroyed by the Padma river, was such 
a structure. It is quite likely that Ohaitya trees were trees 
planted on the Ohitas, in case no Ma|)ha could be ei’ected over 
the place. This is also the custom in Bengal. The Ohaitya 
Prasada was a Matha (temple) erected thereon. It is perhaps 
for this that in the Epics, cities are described as full of 
Ohaityas. The account of Megasthenes that spoliation of 
sacred trees were punished with death may also be thus 
explained. Of course, even besides these, tree worship might 
have existed among certain Indian tribes. The Mohenjodaro 
and Harappa seals (Marshall’s Mohenjodaro Ohap. V) also 
prove its existence in prehistoric India, All these show that 
Ohaityas were not peculiarly Buddhistic structures and that 
Buddhists had taken their models from the Aryan or non- 
Aryan structures called Ohaityas. In fact Ohaitya was a 


general term for temples, as some later lexicographers take 
it to be — constructed by non* Aryans in their tree worship (or 
as ‘Ohaitya’ is explained by the commentator of the Ramayana 
as a house of the G-od of Rakshasas), by the Aryans around 
the fire-altar or the funeral place, and later on by the 
Buddhists. 

That the Chaitya is also primarily associated with funeral 
customs is also apparent from the fact that the features of the 
Chaitya must have originated from the stupas. If we out the 
stupa in the middle from top to bottom, or say, if we enter 
inside a stupa, the inner side will look exactly like a Chaitya. 
At the end will be an apsidal or round wall and above the 
head will be the vaulted roof. The Sudama cave, the Lomasa 
Rishi and Junnar caves point to this fact. When round stupa 
(which was also pre-Buddhistio) became the favourite object 
of worship by the Buddhists, they wanted to place this object 
of worship inside a covered place, as the Hindus too did with 
their images, or the ashes of the dead (on the Cita.) They 
took the model of their temples from the Stupa, itself and put 
another Stupa inside. The rows of pillars inside a Chaitya 
represented the rails which existed around the Stupa, the 
sacred trees or Citas. Thus in construction of the Chaitya the 
Buddhists perhaps followed the old Indian models of a round 
Stupa. (For another plausible origin see next chapter). 

Only a few Decoanese temples have been found similar to 
the Buddhist Chaityas. It is not advisable to conclude from only 
those few specimens that Hindu temples originated from the 
Buddhist Chaityas. The earliest known Hindu temples 
(the Gupta temples) are flat-roofed. The plan of most 
of the Hindu temples is square and not apsidal. The mould- 
ings on temple-Sikharas are not similar to anything found on 
Buddhist Chaityas. The descriptions of these mouldings in 
the Vastusastras indicate that there was no similarity 
between them and those on the Chaityas. 

On the other hand the Cullavagga indicates that Prasadas 


which existed before the rise of Buddhism were also 
adopted by the Buddhists. A sculpture at Bharhut contains 
an inscription showing that the figure therein is of a Prasada. 
(Fig. 43 in Ooomaraswamy H. I. I. Art). It was such 
Prasada’s which were the temples of the Hindus both 
in the earlier and later periods (when the Vastu works 
were written). ‘Viharas’ also were perhaps originally 
Hindu establishments (see Cullavagga and Chap. XXVIII). 
All these indicate that in the constructions of temples, 
it was the Buddhists who were indebted to the early IndianSj 
and not that the Hindus were indebted to the Buddhists. 

Besides the Prasada, there were several other kinds of 
temples in India. The Bharhut (xateway, Mathura sculp- 
tures and Amaravati sculptures contain representations of tem- 
ples which were not at all similar to the Buddhist Chaityas. 
It is one of them which is called a Prasada. Of the others 
some have got circular domes on them, some consist of square 
cells and oblong roofs. The points of difference of these 
structures from the Buddhist Chaitya are obvious (Ooomara- 
swamy figs. 41, 43, 45, 46, 142). The railings round these 
figures need not necessarily be Buddhist rails, but might have 
been taken from earlier models of rails round sacred trees 
(figures of which are also found at Bharhut and other sculp- 
tures), The origin of the horse-shoe arches has been traced 
by scholars to wooden structures and if that be the case, they 
also could not have been an invention of the Buddhists but 
must have been copied from houses of that period. The 
representation of such windows on temple Sikharas, therefore, 
need not be taken as pointing to the Buddhist origin of Hindu 
temples. 

The next thing to be discussed is the origin of the Sikharas 
of Northern temples. Most of the scholars are of opinion that 
curvilinear Sikharas began to appear in the late Gupta period. 
That does not however, preclude the existence of some kinds 
of Sikhara in an earlier period. The Bharhut sculptures of 
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the second cenfcury B. 0., the Sanohi sculptures of about the 
same period, the Amaravabi and Mathura sculptures of the 
1st and 2nd century A. D. and the Bodh-Gaya plaque of about 
the same time indicate the existence of round domes, oblong 
domes (Bharhub), curvilinear towers (as in Mathura sculptures) 
and square-edged pyramidical towers even before the Gupta 
period. The Kharavela inscription, as Dr. Jayaswal points 
out, also refers to the existence of ‘Sikharas’ in the 2nd cen- 
tury B. C. or the Isb century B. 0. Ooomaraswamy has 
therefore, said that the Indian temple-Sikhai’as had their 
prototype in the early representation of towers found in sculp- 
tures of different places of India. The Vastusastras also clearly 
indicate that long before the Matsyapurana, North Indian tem- 
ples had not only towers (Sikharas) on them but also these 
towers had assumed various forms. These Sikharas, therefore, 
had developed neither from Eathas (Chariots) or from the 
Buddhistic Ohaityas. The curvilinear bower was undoubtedly 
a later development of early Indian towers. 

Ooomaraswamy further supports Fergusson’s view and 
observes^ that the “Nagara shrine really represents a piling 
up of many superimposed storeys or roofs, much compressed. 
The key to this origin is the Amalaka ; properly the crowning 
element of a tower; its appearance at the angles of successive 
courses shows that each of these corresponds in nature to a 
roof. Thus the Nagara and Dravida towers both originate in 
the same way.’' This view appears to be partially correct 
from the study of the Vastuvidya. The northern Vasbu texts 
in describing the Prasadas (temples) say that the Prasadas 
might be many-storeyed. The southern texts also refer to 
Vimanas of various storeys. The temple Sikharas, both of the 
north and the south therefore really represented various 
storeys ; in the north, they are compressed ; in the south ‘'the 
storeyed principle is never lost sight of”. But so far the view 
of Ooomaraswamy appears to be correct. But the question 
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arises wJby and how this difference between the Sikharas in 
the two schools arose. In the case o£ northern Sikharas, the 
key to the origin viz. the Amalaka is found not only on the top 
but also in the angles. This is also supported by the Vastu 
Sastras^®® of the northern school. But the Amalaka is al- 
together absent in the Dravidian style. Thus it appears that 
even if we “take into account the primitives of the two types” 
(as Ooomaraswamy asks ns to do), we find that in both the 
towers the same storeyed principle is working but in two 
different ways. This difference may indicate that origi- 
nally the northern Sikharas also contained actual storeys, 
as the Dravida ones. But there is no proof of that state of 
affairs 5 nor of the fact that the Northern Sikharas were 
imitations of Southern Sikharas. The facts stated below will 
rather show that at one time, the Dravida temples imitated 
the Northern ones. In northern texts the storey of the 
Sikhara is invariably called ‘Bhumi’, the southern texts call it 
generally “Tala or Bhumi”. Though these two terms are 
identical, did they originally differ in meaning, the ‘Bhumi’ 
referring to compressed storeys and ‘Tala’ to storeys proper ? 
The square-edged Sikhara of the original Bodh Gaya temple 
(the Bodh Gaya plaque) also indicates a stage when in Northern 
India the Sikharas were compressed storeys. Thus if actual 
storeys ever existed in North India, it must have been so in a 
very early period, when the ‘prasada’ really had many storeys 
and were houses of the kings or the rich, as the word Prasada 
indicated even in later times. . It is quite likely that Prasadas 
(as palaces) had seven storeys; it was only after they were used 
as temples that they gradually got at first 12 storeys and then 
still later, 16 or 17 storeys. It is apparent from the eaidiest 
descriptions of Prasadas and the injunctions that residential 
houses could not have more than 7 storeys. Thus we may sur- 
mise that when the model of a king’s house (Prasada) was 

(ao8) Hayasirsa Pancbargtra (ch., 13)— Konesu bhnmau bhumau 
catasro =: malgstbikSb.” 


adopted for making a temple, the North Indian people com- 
pressed the storeys, as there was no necessity of the storeys 
in a temple. The North Indian Sikhara and temples were 
therefore not based on the models of chariots , but on that of 
the Prasada type of buildings which were originally houses of 
the rich or the kings. 

The curvilinear Sikhara with the Amalaka on it, according 
to Stella Kramrisoh (J. 1. S. 0. A. XII. p. 188) "presupposes 
a central shaft which having traversed the entire body of the 
Prasada would emerge above it, support, and be rivetted in, 
its crown, the Amalaka”. This type of Prasada, if it existed, 
must have been like the ‘'one pillared Prasada” mentioned 
in the Jataka stories (see chap. VII). This also supports the 
existence, in a very ancient period, of a type of house with a 
central post as has been concluded from the study of the 
Grrihya Sutras (see chap. I and IV) and explains the great 
importance attached by Indians to that Central post 
and the central place of the building site (See chap. I and IV). 
Dr. Kramrisoh’s contention that the term ‘Prasada’ was 
originally the name of a temple, and later on was applied to 
palaces, cannot be supported. In early literature, Prasadas 
perhaps always meant a palace ; and temples were designated 
simply as ‘Deva Grriha, Devayatana etc.’’ It was in a later 
period, therefore, that temples were constructed after the 
model of a palace (Prasada^) ; in earlier times temples had 
various other forms (as found in Bharhut sculptures etc.) 

The South Indian temples similarly were originally based 
on the residential houses of the Deccan (Viinana type of 
buildings, which perhaps in earlier days did not mean a 
temple) and preserved the semblance of storeyed sti’uctures 
(the Vimanas), while in the North, the storeyes were made 
very compressed. That the South Indian temples were 
based on residential houses of the Deccan is further proved 
by what has been stated about the two kinds of temple classi- 
fications (of Prasadas and of Vimanas) found in the South 
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Indian Vastu texts. (See Gh. XIII, pp. 148-50), This is 
further indicated by the fact that the Vimana, according to 
the Mayamatam, was a Sala (a residential type of building) 
with a ‘Sira’. Moreover, while the classification of temples 
of North India differs so much from that of the Deccan, the 
classification of residential houses (Salas) in almost all the 
Southern texts agree with that of the houses of Northern 
India. (See Table 7). This happened, because in construction 
of residential houses, the old traditions (common to both North 
and South India) were preserved ; but regarding temples, 
the Vastusastras of the South had to adjust their accounts 
with the new style of temples that arose in the Deccan. 

In the Samarangana Sutradhara (Chapter 49) it is related 
that the Vairaja chariot was meant for Brahmma, Kailasa 
for Siva, Pushpaka for Kuvera, Manika for Varuna and 
Trivishtiapa for Indra. The North Indian temples were also 
called by these names (Vide Gh. XV) according to their 
being square, round, rectangular, oval and octagonal respec- 
tively. Thus even if we take the tradition as a late one, it 
however, connects the square (chariots and) temples with 
Brahmm^, round ones with Siva, rectangular ones with 
Kuvera, oval ones with Varuna and octagonal ones with 
Indra. The Samarangana Sutradhara, however, does not 
explicitly connect the temples of each of these forms with 
the above mentioned gods respectively. But in South Indian 
texts we find particular gods associated with particular kinds 
of temples (See Oh, XIV). This idea must have developed 
in a later period. The classification of temples in the Atri 
Samhita, and the names of pillars in all the South Indian 
texts viz Brahmakanta, Vishnukanta, Isakanta, Eudrakantaj 
Skandakanta, Indrakanta, Kuverakanta etc. also similarly 
associate the form of a structure with a particular god. 
Gomaraswamy writes “Nor gan a clear distinction of 
Visnu or Siva temples made in the Manasara and followed by 
Havell and Diez, be recognised in medieval practice” (H. of 



India. Art p. 106). The conception, therefore, though not really 
found in practice, had undoubtedly developed in India, But 
thei’e is no doubt that it was of a later origin and cannot 
therefore, be taken to explain the origin of the Indian temples 
of various shapes. 

As towered temples have not been discovered in South 
India before the 6th century A. D. many scholars have traced 
influence of Buddhist Ohaityas on the origin of those temples. 
The earliest known South Indian temples — the Ohessarla 
(4th century) and Ter (about 450 A. D.)— really bear similarity 
with the Buddhist Ohaityas. Dr. Ramannaya has shown that 
the Mamallapuram Rathas also bear similarity with temples 
depicted in the Bharhut sculptures. The towered temples 
depicted on Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta sculptures also go to 
support Ramannaya’s contentions. But in explaining the 
similarity of Ter and Ohezarla temples with Buddhist chaityas, 
he has said that South Indian temples arose without being 
influenced by the Chaityas. 

This he has done by reference to the earlier structures of 
South India^ — the dolmen temples, the hut shaped temples, the 
Sudalaimadan shrine and the Toda Boaths. He therefore 
concludes that “the hutshaped temple was super-imposed 
upon the dolmen shaped and the result is the modern South 
Indian temple”. He has further said that the “Dravidians 
learnt the art of constructing Vimanas from the Aryans who 
came to the South much earlier than the time of the Buddha” 
and therefore there is no necessity of thinking that the Dravi- 
dians borrowed the idea of Vimana from the Buddhists. But 
then he has to show why the same art assumed two forms — one 
in the North and the other in South. He has to show that in 
the intermediate period i. e. between the age of coming of pre- 
Buddhistic Aryans to South India and the age of the exist- 
ing Dravidian temples, there were, in South India, buildings 
constructed in the style of Bharhut or Bodh Gaya etc. which 
he has failed to do. He had therefore to take recourse to 



what he thinks to be the other styles of South Indian struc- 
tures. 

We shall have, therefore, to find out how much of truth, 
exists in the contentions of Dr. Eamannaya. First, regard- 
ing his references to the South Indian village temples, it may 
be said that the system of erecting temples on the spot where 
a dead man is burned, as has been shown, is not peculiarly 
South Indian. In Bengal the custom of erecting ‘ma'^ha’ 
on the place where a man is burnt (generally if burnt in the 
compound of the house of the deceased or his own land) is 
still prevalent and temples of Smasanesvara Siva are found 
not only in South India, but also in the North. 

Secondly, the Sacred Tree and Gods living under trees is 
also not a peculiarly South Indian custom. 

Thirdly, the Toda Azarams and primitive temples, (as 
Longhurst also tries to prove) might have led to the plan and 
the prakaras of the South Indian temples, but surely not their 
exterior and upper part. The hut shaped temples also are not 
peculiarly South Indian. They are found in North India as 
well. His contentions about oars having connection with 
funeral rites might be of South Indian origin, but their con- 
nection with gods is found also in North India. I have already 
discussed how far cars can explain the origin of Indian temples. 

Eegarding the Toda Boath, Dr. Eamannaya himself finds 
only very little difference between them and the North Indian 
temples. He therefore explains this matter by referring to 
imitation of this style by the North Indian people at the time 
when the Aryans first came to India. But it is not clear at all 
how this type of Sikhara gave birth to the ‘Vimana’ of the 
later South Indian temples. Dr. Eamannaya (p. 68-71) has 
therefore, to admit here that the “Boa shrine superimposed 
on the dolmen temple” was further subjected to Buddhistic 
influences and culminated in the production of the style of 
architecture which we see at Mamallapuram.” The Sudlai 
madan pillar also is quite like a North Indian Sikhara temple. 
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Tiie similarity of the graves of priests at Mudabidri and 
of tbe Satbmahal Prasad of Ceylon with the South Indian 
temples is more striking than that of the other South Indian 
structures mentioned before. But it must not be forgotten 
that the hill tribes of India are living side by aide with the 
cultured Aryans for such a long time that it is difficult to 
distinguish from amongst their culture, the primitive ones 
from later customs borrowed by them from their Aryan 
neighbours. The surviving dolmens in the Deccan may give 
an idea of the earliest South Indian temples, but they are not 
sufficient to explain the real origin of the forms of the later 
Dravidian temples. Thus what Dr. Ramannaya and Longhurst 
think about the origin of the South Indian temples can only 
partially explain it. 

Dr. Ramannaya’s contention that the Mahabalipuram Rathas 
were not the earliest temples of their kind, however, is very 
true. There were certainly temples in South India before 
the 6th century, as is proved by the inscriptions referred to 
by him (His Book p. 63>64) ; and some of those temples might 
have been similar to those depicted in AJanta paintings and 
Amaravati sculptures which were akin to figures of temples 
found in Bharhut and Sanohi sculptures. They, however, 
cannot be taken to really explain the forms of the Dravidian 
temples of the later period. Dr. Dubreuil’s contention that 
Mahendra Varman began to execute in stone the same form 
of temples as existed in brick or timber before him is also 
note-worthy (See Chap. XXVIII). But what was the form of 
the pre-pallava temple has not been explained by any scholar. 
(It cannot be done with reference to oars, as done by Dr, 
Ramannaya). 

We shall, therefore, attempt now to find out the possible 
nature of temples of the South in the pre-pallava period. 
This can be done only with the help of the Indian Vastu 
works. In the 6th and earlier centuries there were works 
on Vastu Vidya in the North as well as South India. As I 
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have already said, the study of Northern Vastu works indicates 
that the Gupta temples of flat roof were preceded by various 
other kinds of temples in North India; so do the Vastu works 
of the Deccan indicate the existence of temples in South India 
before the rise of the Dra vidian style. Most of the available 
treatises on South Indian architecture, however, describe the 
Dravidian style, as shown by me before. Some of the texts, 
however, will come to our help in examining the matter in 
hand — I mean the Agamas, or at least some of them and 
some references in the Silparatnam and the Isana-S-Paddhati. 
I have tried to show in various ways that the religious works 
containing texts on Vastu Vidya though compiled in a late 
period, contain the earliest traditions. On that criterion 
(except in case of the Silparatnam) have I selected these 
texts as our guide in this matter. 

From the study of these books, as I have already pointed 
out (Oh. XV), we know that besides the various names of 
temples (which were made in Dravidian style) having one to 
twelve storeys, there were in South India two or three other 
methods of temple classifications in which the names of tem- 
ples and their number are more similar with those found in 
the Northern works than with those in the other Southern 
treatises. This will be clear from the tables of temples attached. 
"We again discuss the matter here in some detail. The Supra.- 
bheda Agama mentions twelve varieties of temples beginning 
with ‘Mem, Mandara, Kailasa and so on. Here we find the 
names are mostly given after the names of some mountains, 
some of Northern, and some of Southern India. The Silpa- 
ratnam and I-S-G-Paddhati contain a list of thirtytwo temples 
in which some of these twelve names are also included. 
There is another list of twenty temples in both the Silpa- 
ratnam and the Isanasivaguru P. in which some of the names 
are similar to those found in the Suprabheda-Agama and 
some names are almost similar to the names of North Indian 
temples. Thus these works having three lists of South 
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Indian temples not only contain many names of Nortli Indian 
temples but in the process of nomenclature also follow the 
North Indian method. The Silparatnam itself and the 
Mayamatam contain another list of temples which are classi- 
fied according to number of storeys and hence are undoubtedly 
the later temples in the Dravidian style. The Manasara 
contains a list of names which agree very little with the lists 
previously mentioned. The number of temples in all these 
also points to the fact that while the Suprabheda Agama con- 
tains twelve names, the Silparatnam and the Isana-Sivaguru- 
P. contain twenty in one list and thirtytwo in another. The 
Mayamatam contains fourtyfive names and indicates existence 
of many others not mentioned (because it gives description 
of temples having one to four storeys only; and regarding 
those having eight to twelve storeys gives only general 
instructions without mentioning names). The Manasara 
contains names of 98 temples which do not tally with those 
in other works. This comparison therefore clearly indicates 
that before the rise of the Dra vidian style, there were in 
South India at first twelve, then twenty, and then thirtytwo 
kinds of temples differing not only in names but also in form 
from the Dravidian temples, and that many of these early 
South Indian temples might have been similar to the North 
Indian temples. Unfortunately for us the Silparatnam does not 
give details of these temples, a fact indicating how the Silpa- 
ratnam, being a later work, intentionally suppressed or thought 
it unnecessary to give the details of those temples because 
they were extinct by the time it was written. It, therefore, 
described only storeyed temples, built in the Dravidian style. 
The Suprabheda Agama being a short religious work could 
not give much of the details. The Isanasiva-U-P. however 
gives some descriptions. The Suprabhedagama, as already 
said before, contains references to the characteristics of the 
Dravidian temples — its Sthupi, storeys upto twelve in num- 
ber — as in the other Southern texts. Butin the description 
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of these early temples, it does not follow the classification 
according to the number of storeys. The I-S-G-Paddhati 
also describes these temples in the manner of the Agamas. 
These descriptions are, however, too meagre to give us a 
clear idea of the form of these temples. But I think it will 
not be a mistake to conclude from these works that there 
was, before the rise of the Dravidian style in the 6th century 
A. D. (or a bit earlier), another style prevalent in South 
India. There is also a great possibility of some of these temples 
having been in many respeots similar in form to the North 
Indian temples. It is also remarkable that the earliest 
Southern texts (Mayamatam and others following it) while 
describing the Sikharas refer to eight kinds of the height of 
the Sikhara, all of which are named after North Indian 
countries It is also in these early classifications that 
we find temples are called Prasadas as in the Northern texts, 
whereas in the later texts the word used is Vimana or 
Harmmya (In the Kasyapasilpa, a very late work, however, 
all these terms are synonymous — showing the confusion that 
arose in later times). 

That the South Indian (Dravida) temple had a different 
form in an earlier age is also supported by the Hayasirsa 
Pancharatram Ms. In describing the Dravida temples it says 
(Oh. 19) that its ‘Sukanasika’ shall be adorned with ‘leaves 
and . creepers’. Now, Sukanasa or Nasika has been taken by 
scholars to refer to the curvilinear Sikhara (0. C. Granguli— 
Indian Architecture and also Stella Kramrisch in 
J. I. S. 0. A.). The Hayasirsa reference to the ‘Sukanasika’ of 
Dravida temples will therefore go to show how South Indian 
temples also were at one time built over with a curvilinear 
tower, though the Hayasirsa itself says that in place of 
Amalaka, there was something else at the top of the Sikhara 
(as has already been noted before). If this view be not 

(*o*) Mayamatam XVIII. 10 

Silparatnam Chap. XXXII 
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accepted then we are to change our opinion about the real 
character of the Sukanasa. The passage is quoted below. 
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If we accept this view, it will prove that for a long time 
South Indian architecture had been under the influence of 
North Indian architecture. This will explain how the Dec- 
canese temples were also later developments of the temple-style 
discovered in the Bharhut,' Mathura and Bodh Gaya temples. 
This may also partially explain how the Ohezarla and the Ter 
temples and the Shahadeva’s Ratha at Mamallapuram could be 
similar to the Buddhist Ghaifcyas without being imitations of 
those Buddhistic buildings (the earliest North Indian traditions 
being continued in the South till the time of these temples). 
This North Indian influence will also account for the simi- 
larity of the Durga temple and the Hucchimalligudi temple 
at Aihole (of the sixth century) with the North Indian tem- 
ples, The Dra vidian style had already arisen in the South , 
but temples continued to be built in the older style. Even in 
the cave no. 3 of the time of Mamalladeva, Longhurst notices 
the influence of northern masons in construction of the pillars 
(Pallava Architecture Part II p. 14). We have not then to 
assume, as Dr. Ramannaya has to do, that the similarity of 
the Dravidian temples with Northern temples arose out of the 
coming of the Aryans to the South earlier than the time of the 
Buddha^ — an argument which is defective as not supplying the 
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intermediate link, Thougli the influence of local (South Indian) 
structures on the Dravidian temples cannot altogether be 
denied. Dr. Eamannaya’s other contentions cannot be fully 
accepted. The facta stated above also remove the necessity of 
acknowledging Buddhistic influences on the Dravidian temples 
(or on the Boa shrine superimposed on the dolmen temple, as 
Dr, Ramannaya' thinks). This, therefore, reveals to us the 
form of the pre-pallava temples of the Deccan. The difl&culties 
noted above about the origin of Southern temples from a car 
are also removed by this (For origin of the Sthupi see 
Ch. XXVIII). 

Once we accept the influence of North Indian Sikhara 
temples on the architecture of the Deccan, we may presume 
that at first the Dravidian temple style was a further develop- 
ment or a slight variation of the North Indian style influenced 
by local conditions and traditions. The later South Indian 
temple-Sikharas of Dravidian style were perhaps the imitations 
of Indian residential houses of ti e Vimana type (or Salas 
with a tower, as the Mayamatam ppfines it— see p. 69). The 
subsidiary structures found in a Dravidian temple might have 
originated from already existing ancient South Indian build- 
ings of other types. Thus from another point of view, I have 
come to the same conclusion as Mr. Saras wati did about the 
origin of the Dravidian temples. “There can be no doubt” 
writes he (Indian Culture VIII p. 189), “that the Dravida tem- 
ple is an adaptation of the earlier storeyed form of the G-upta 
temple, enriched further by elements in the matter of details, 
which may be said to be of local origin”, I, however, object 
to the use of the ‘'Gupta temple” in this observation of Mr. 
Saras wati, as 1 have said so many times before and also in this 
chapter, that storeyed form of the North Indian temples had 
originated much earlier than the G-upta period. What I have 
said here about the origin of the Dravidian style will also 
explain the Dravidian features which Mr. Saras wati discovers 
in the Parvati temple at Nachna Kuthara and the Siva temple 


at Bhumara, and the Lad khan temple at Aihole. This also 
accounts for the Northern and Southern types occurring side 
by side at Aihole and Pattadakal. I cannot also agree with Mr. 
Saraswati, for reasons stated so many times in this book, in 
his contention that the G-upta period “supplied the basic 
foundation of the subsequent Indian architecture”. Nor do I 
accept his statement that the history of the two styles — 
Nagara and Dravida, or at least of the Nagara, should be 
associated with Indian architecture which was only subsequent 
to the Gupta one. The Dravida style, as I have shown, existed 
from the Brahmana period if not earlier, in fact from the pre- 
Vedie period. The origin of the Nagara style will be discussed 
later on. The Gupta period cannot also be regarded as the 
“formative and the creative” age of Indian architecture. The 
earlier North Indian and South Indian temples have dis- 
appeared, but that does not prove that Gupta period saw the 
rise of temple architecture. The Vastu Sastras may prove 
my statements. 

Wa have already discussed the question if Hindu temples 
had originated from the Buddhistic structures. It has been 
shown that it was the Buddhists who copied the Indian 
structures, the Prasadas, the Harmmyas, Viharas, Ohaityas, 
Stupas etc. which had been existing from the pre-Buddhist 
period. It will not be here out of place to discuss the ques- 
tion whether Indian architecture can be classified into 
Buddhist, Jaina or Brahmanioal styles of architecture. 
Eminent scholars have nowadays rejected that system altoge- 
ther. Ooomaraswamy says that “a sectarian classification 

is quite misleading”. His view we may further support from 
what has already been written before in this chapter. All 
buildings — Buddhist, Jaina and Brahmanical — were built in 
the “Indian style of their period.” Here it may be 
pointed out how the Buddhists also imitated the Hindu 
styles. Besides the Prasadas, Harmmyas, Stupas and Chaityas 
(as discussed before) we find in actual specimens of Buddhist 
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art, that the Buddhists imitated Hindu temples. A Sarnath 
door lintel, of the Hupta period (Cat. Sarnath Museum 
plates XXV ff.) undoubtedly of a Buddhist building, contains 
the figure of a temple which has an Amalaka at the top. We 
have already shown that the Amalaka was a peculiarly 
Indian motif the existence of which may be traced to 
the 2nd century B. 0. and even in the G-upta period. We 
may take this, therefore, as a clear evidence of the fact that 
the Buddhists here built in the Brahmanical style of the 
Q-upta period or as Ooomaraswamy writes “the Indian style of 
their period.’’ The chapter on the Indian doors (Oh. XXIV) 
also indicates how even in the construction of doors of their 
temples the Brahmanical (better, Indian) traditions of archi- 
tecture were followed by the Buddhists. 

We shall then discuss if Fergusson’s classification of 
Indian architecture on ‘ethnical principles’ has any truth in 
it— whether Indian architecture may be classified into Indo- 
Aryan, Dravidian and Ohalukyan. Eegarding this matter, 
we have already shown that in the earliest period there were 
in India undoubtedly two kinds of architecture — the Aryan 
and the non-Aryan (which included that of the Asuras and 
the Nagas) or the style of Viswakarm^ and the Dravida style, 
(also perhaps a Xaga style). That was, however, in the dim 
pre-historio past, for, with the dawn of the historic period, 
we find all the various Aryan and non-Aryan styles of art 
(and other aspects of culture too) thoroughly assimilated 
into one style, the Indian. It was the remembrance of this 
earliest stage that led to the classification of Indian archi- 
tecture into Xagara and Dravida, as found in the works on 
Vastu VidyA In the historic period, slight variations only 
could be found among these two styles, and in later periods 
local variations of these two led to the rise of various orders 
based on Q-eographioal and time factors — viz : the Vesara, the 
Lata, the Vairata, the Bhumija, Kalinga, Andhra etc. 

In the next chapters we shall deal with this assimilation 



of the Aryan architecture with the non-Aryan ones and also 
shall show that the Nagara was a later development of the 
Indo-Aryan style of N’orth India, and the ‘Dra vidian’ style 
(of Fergusaon) was a later form of the old Dravida style. It 
is, therefore, that the word ‘Dravidian' has been used by me 
to indicate the South Indian architecture after the sixth cen- 
tury A. D. and the word ‘Dravida’ to refer to the earlier non- 
Aryan architecture of India which, as shown before, was not 
limited only to the South. 

The Indian arohiteoture, therefore, was not based on 
sectarian priaoiples, but was undoubtedly the outcome of the 
mixture of ethnic and geographical factors. 



APPENDIX F 

Meanings ol Prisada in ike Lexicons 


] . Amarakosha : — 

‘Sjat Prasada Devakulam’. (Of. Purushottama) . 

2. Abhidhaoaohintamani (Hemchandra) 

“Pi’asada Devabbupanam” 

3. Abbidhana Rafcnamala (Halayudha) 
Grbami^takadiraoitam Prasada Devatanarendranam. 

4. Commentary of Ramayana 
‘‘Prasadalj Tribbnmikab” 

5. ‘‘Vimauos=stri devayand Saptabbiimau ca Sadmani”. 


CHAPTER XXVIl 


Assiitiilafioil ol Aryan and non-Aryan Cuifures 
in the Vasiusisfras 

The Aryan influence on the Deccan and its architecture 
is of course a well known fact. But scholars were so long at 
a loss to explain how the Northern temples aud the Southern 
(Dravidian) temples could evolve almost at the same time 
(6th century A. D.) in two diffent ways. They, therefore, had 
to make the assumption that both these styles of temple 
architecture were influenced by the Buddhist stupa and the 
Ohaitya. It was due to the prevailing idea that there 
was no temple architecture in the North before the G-upta 
period, flat roofed temples were first created in the Gupta 
age: and then came those with the Sikharas. But as indicated 
before, while the Matsya Purana, and the Visvakarma Prakasa 
could, describe twenty types of temples and as moreover, the 
Matsyapurana text was based -on others of a very early period 
(age of which might be pre-Buddhistic or at least not later 
than the 1st century A. D.), it is not difficult to conclude that 
temple architecture had grown up in India long before the 
Gupta period. Dr. Jayaswal’s belief that the Nagara archi- 
tecture was so called because it was . evolved by the Bharasiva 
Nagas in between the 2nd and 4th century A. D. need not 
be accepted (See Ch. XXVIII) if we remember that Nagas 
lived ^n India long before the Bharasivas rose into power. 
The Vishnupurana (II. V. 26) shows that Garga learnt 
astrology and astronomy from Sesa Naga, We have shown 
that, Garga was an earliest authority on Indian archi- 
tecture. So it may be suggested that Garga was the founder 
of Nagara architecture under the inspiration of Sesa (perhaps 
the Naga king whom Jayaswal has placed in about 110 B, 0). 


That of course need not mean that no temple architecture 
existed before that period. It might be that the oldest Indian 
architecture was different from the Nagara in that (see next 
chapter) it was brick and wooden architecture and the Nagara 
one was of stone. But until the history of these ancient Nagas 
of India be definitely known, it cannot be said if the Nagara 
architecture really was the creation of the Bhai’asiva rulers 
or it was in any way associated with the Nagas of ancient 
India. The existence of pre-G-iipta Sikhara-temples in any 
case cannot be denied. 

The Buddhistic infliuenoe which has been discussed already 
is definitely absent in case of these Sikbara temples of the 
North. This is also certain that there were temples in South 
India built in the Northern style before the Dravidian style 
originated. But the temples at Ter and Ohezarla really 
present some difificulties due to the apsidal form of the ground 
plan. The form of the roof has been explained above. As 
regards the ground plan we may acknowledge some indebted- 
ness to the Buddhists. But it must be remembered that the 
early Dravidian temples did not follow this apsidal form in 
the ground plan. The temples at Ter and Ohezarla which 
exerted no permanent effect on Dravidian art may there- 
fore be regarded as two examples of exotic origin, due to the 
influence of Buddhism which prevailed also in the Deccan 
(see next chapter). 

Then comes the question of Aryan influence on Dravi- 
dian architecture. Though it has been suggested above 
that the Dravidian temples arose as the result of the 
existence of older temples of Northern style in South India, 
that does not mean that all the South Indian temples before 
the 6th century were constructed in the style of North India. 
That there undoubtedly were temples built in a different style, 
is indicated by the fact that the earliest names of temples of 
South India found in the available texts (as discussed before) 
were not all similar to those of the northern temples. 



These early temples of South India, like those of the North, 
have not yet been discovered or have been totally destroyed. 

It is not at all difficult to assume that when the Aryans 
came to the Deccan they influenced not only their religion but 
also their art. This is also apparent from the study of the 
Vastusastras. It has been already said that a Vastuvidya was 
esisting among the Dravidas from the time of the Brahmanas 
if not earlier. The writings of Maya, Nagnajit, Narada, Sukra 
existed among the Dravidas long before the Sixth century 
B. 0. It has also been suggested that though originally there 
was some difference between the Vastusastras of the North 
and those of the south, a time had come when the same essen- 
tial principles were followed by both the schools. The North 
Indian people acknowledged the authority of the Southern 
architects and those of the South did the same regarding 
the North Indian architects (Vide the list of'writers of Vastu 
in the Matsyapurana (and the Agni Parana). Though Viswa- 
karma was primarily a North Indian authority he was 
acknowledged as such by the South Indian writers of 
architectural treatises. I have further shown that many 
North Indian texts were also adopted by the Dravidians and 
given new forms by them (Vide Oh. X, XIII above) to suit 
their own architecture. It was in a very early period that the 
North Indian temple style must have influenced the South 
Indian one. In what period of history this occurred is difficult 
to solve. If the Nagara style is associated with the Nagas, 
we may assume that the Nagara architecture also spread to 
the Deccan after the Andhras when the Nagas were rulers 
thereof. 

Several factors regarding the last point may be suggested. 
A perusal of the early chapters of this book will show that 
from the sixth century the two schools became more 
independent of each other. The Dravidian style was now 
evolved in the south and new treatises were written solely 
devoted to this new style (but religious works could not give 



tip the old traditions, because a house built in a new fashio n 
might cause some danger to the owners or builders of houses) 
and divisions of Nagara and Dravida temples were fully 
remembered. The Brihat Samhita refused to accept the 
opinion of Maya and Nagnajit. We may, therefore, conclude 
that from the 6th century the assimilation of the two arts 
again stopped. Groing backwards we find that scholars are 
of opinion that the spread of Aryan culture in the South had 
taken place before the time of Panini i. e, 7th century B. 0. 
or at least befoi’e the Nandas (4th century B. 0.). 

We may have a glimpse of a still earlier period from the 
study of the Brahmanas. The story of Nagnagib in the 
Aitareya Brahmana indicates that his opinion was rejected 
by the author of the Brahmana because he belonged to the 
Drayida school. If Nagnajit was an architect king of the 
Vedic period, as Late J. 0. G-hosh wrote, we may say that this 
difference between the two schools had grown up even in the 
Eigvedio period. But it must be borne in mind, as also noted 
before, that the difference between these two schools in this 
age too was very slight and nob essential. The Brahmana 
indicates that the Dravidians of that time had taken bo build- 
ing of the fire-altar and the study of the Vastusastra (of 
definitely Vedic origin). This shows that the Dravidians were 
already converts to the Aryan culture, though they perhaps 
had retained their individuality to a certain extent. In the period 
of the Satapatha Brahmana they were building Smasanas, but 
round in form. Thus we may conclude that a mixture was 
going on between the Aryans and the Dravida culture 
(including their art) in a period earlier than the latest phase 
of the Eig-Vedic period. The Eigveda certainly was completed 
at a time when the two races had already been amalgamated^”®. 
During the discussions about bricks (ch. XXV) it has been 
also pointed out that the traditions of the Harappa bricks were 

(®®®) The references to Asuras and Devas as being born of the same 
parents might be attempts to reconcile the two races. 
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accepted and continued by the Aryans of a very late period. 
Those scholars who believe that temple architecture was learnt 
by the Aryans from the non-Aryans shall have to prove the 
age when this event took place. Marshall is of opinion that 
though icons were known to the Mohenjodai’o people, no 
building can be definitely identified with a shrine. If temple 
architecture arose after this period, it is really difficult to say 
who, amongst the Aryans and non-Aryans, were indebted to the 
other for temple building. The Aryans might have accepted the 
non-Aryan gods at that time, but that will not prove that 
their temples were also creations of the non-Aryans. 
Further light on this matter may be thrown only with the full 
realisation of the nature of the Indus Valley culture. Bub the 
Vastusastras definitely fills up a gap between the earliest 
civilisation and the Yedic culture of India. 

A further picture of the stage when the assimilation bet- 
ween the Aryan and non- Aryan Vastuvidya was taking place 
may be gathered from the story of the Vastunara found in all 
Vastu texts. A summary of the story is given here as described 
in the Matsyapurana (Oh. 252). 

“During the war of Siva with the Asura Andhaka a 
terrible being was born from the sweat of his forehead and 
drank the blood of the Andhakas who had been killed in the 
battle. Bub as he could not still satisfy his hunger, he began 
to perform worship of Siva who gave him a boon viz. capacity 
to devour the three worlds. He then covered the three 
worlds by his body. The gods, Danavas, Asuras, Eakshasas 
all got freighbened thereby and surrounded him, along with 
Brahmma and Siva. The demon could not move any more by 
being pressed in different parts of his body by different gods. 
As the gods also remained on his body, he was called ‘Vastu’ 
(Literally a place where gods and people live). After that 
Brahmma gave the demon a boon bo the effect that the Yajna 
performed for propitiating Vastu at the time of construction 
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of a sfcrucfcure will be bis food. From that time tbe Vastu 
yaga ceremony became prevalenti in this world.” 

This is the story related in practically ail the books. Tbe 
Visvakarma Prakasa says that tbe war took place in tbe Treta 
yiiga. Tbe matters to be noticed in this story are many. First 
of all, tbe occurrence is of a very early date. Secondly, tbougb 
tbe incident occurred during a war between Siva and tbe 
Andbaka, Asuras took tbe side of the gods in suppressing tbe 
Vastu demon. Tbe story therefore may contain a bint that 
tbe Aryans and non-Aryans of India began to worship Lord 
of Vastu found in the Eigveda where be is identified with 
Indra and other gods. (See Ob. I). Does tbe story contain 
a suggestion to the effect that both tbe Aryans and non-Aryans 
learnt architecture from another common source and that the 
ceremonials connected with bouse building were performed by 
both tbe Aryans and non-Aryans ? As tbe ceremonials 
are found in tbe Vedas, we may infer that this system began 
in tbe pre-Vedio period. Tbe worship of Vastu is also 
found enjoined in all tbe works of South India. Tbe story 
therefore suggests that if tbe Aryans were indebted to tbe 
non- Aryans for architectural principles or vice versa, tbe 
exchange of ideas took place in the pre-Vedio period. 

The story of Nagnajit and Prablada as related before 
(Chapter X) also indicates that there was an Asura or Danava 
or Dravida school of architecture not only in tbe Deco;>n but 
also in the North of India. Tbe Satapatha Brahmana further 
places tbe Asuras in tbe eastern parts of India. Tbe identifica- 
tion of tbe Asura school with the Danava school of Maya, as 
hinted before, will indicate tbe existence of a Dravida culture 
in tbe North India. If tbe Dravidians came from outside by 
the North-western passes and left traces of their language in 
the Brabui language, we may guess another legacy of theirs 
in tbe form of a Northern and an eastern art, Tbe Mobenjo- 
daro culture was identified by late R. D. Banerjee with tbe 
Dravidian one (Also Dr. S. K. Ohatterjee in Modern Review)* 



If that culture be similar to that of the anoeatora 
of the Assyrians, the Asuras of the Indian literature 
might also be identified with the people of the Indus 
Valley. The Asuras, the Danavas and the Dravi^as, therefore, 
become identical. It also points to the fact that the culture 
found at Harappa and Moheniodaro spread at one time over 
the whole of India and the Himalaya region and even beyond 
(Maya being associated with the Kailasa Mountain and 
Nagnajit’s friend and preceptor being the king Prahlada of 
Balkh who himself was also an expert in ChitravidyUj a matter 
intimately connected with the Vastuvidya). 

The fact of the existence of a Dravida art in G-andhara re- 
gion, as hinted here by the story of Nagnajit and Prahlada, 
may also be supported by actual history of Indian art. Mr. 
J. 0. Ghosh tried to show similarity of the Mohenjodaro art 
with the Gandhara Art, regarding the qualities of those arts. 
We may, however, notice even similarity of the South Indian art 
with the Gandhara Art, which may be explained by regarding 
these two arts as branches of the same stock. The influence 
of Gandhara art on that of Amaravati has so long puzzled the 
scholars. It could not be explained how the centres of these 
two arts being separated by such a distance could exert 
influence on one another without leaving any connecting link 
in the intermediate localities. We may now say that as both 
the arts were offspring of the same mother stock (viz. Dravida 
art), the similarity is quite possible and natural. Similarly, in 
another matter we find the similarity of South Indian archi- 
tecture with that of the Gandhara region. In the following 
passage is quoted Fergusson’s opinion ; “Among the sculptures 
of the Gandhara monasteries are several representing facade 
of buildings. They may be cells or Oaitya halls, but, at all 
events, they are almost exact reproductions of the facade of 
this Eatha” (i. e. Sahadeva’s Rath of Mamallapuram. — 
Fergusson Indian and Eastern Architecture vol. I, p. 836 f. n. 
(3) and woodcut no 138, page 216). “Being used as frame 
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works for sculpture, the northern examples are, of course, 
conventionalised ; but it is impossible to mistake the identity 
of intention”. These similarities might not have been acci- 
dental, but were the results of ethnic or cultural affinity of the 
South Indian and the G-audhara peoples. 

This has been further suggested by Dr. Kramrisoh (J. I. S. 
0. A. XII p. 198). “The plan of the Buddhist Rook out 
monasteries in Ajanta, Nasik etc. does not differ in principle 
from the stone-built Buddhist monasteries in Gandhara”, She 
therefore, suspects that Viharaa which existed before the rise 
of Buddhism were adopted by the Buddhists later on. She 
has found similarity of the court of the Stupa at Takhti-Bahi 
with open air temples found in many places in India ; “But it 
is also preserved in the surrounding wall of cells of some of 
great temples set up by the Pallavas in South India: the Shore 
temple at Mamallapuram and the Vaikuntha Perumal temple 
at Oonjeevarum.” All these similarities may not be accidental. 

The relation of the Manasara (or Agastya’s work on archi- 
tecture, of which Manasara was a later compilation ; and 
Agastya was primarily a North Indian sage) with Vitruvius, as 
already explained, might also have been due to the existence of 
the Dravida« Vastuvidyl in the Northwestern parts of India 
where Greek architects and Dravida ones combined to give 
birth to the existing Gandhara art. These discussions may 
throw further light on the early civilisation of India and the 
Dravida culture. 

Further light on the influence of the Asuras of the North- 
West and Eastern parts of India on Indian architecture may be 
thrown by the administrative history of the Samghas. Panini 
refers to a class of Samghas called the ‘Ayudhajivi’ and 
Kautilya also mentions them as ‘Sasbropajivin’. According to 
Panini they were in Vahika and Trigarba in the Punjab, the 
Yaudheyas, Parsus, Asuras and Rakshasas. Similarly we get 
in the Arthasasbra the names of “Rajasabdopajivi” Samghas in 
Eastern India viz the Lioohavis, Vajjis, Mallas ; and in the 
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ITorfcli-west the Madrakas, Kakuras, Kurus and Panohalas. 
Dr. Bhandarkar has discussed (Oharmiohael lecture no IV) 
in this connection that many of these Samghas were foreigners. 
I think that Panini’a ‘Ayudhajivin’ and Kautilya’a 
*Ilajasabdopajivin’ are identical. The inclusion of Asuraa in 
this list and the existence of such Sanaghas in Eastern India 
are further proofs of the existence in the North-west India 
and Eastern India of an Asura culture. The word Rajasabdo- 
pajivi and iiajanya of the Brahmanas also, therefore, appear 
to be variations of the same word. The Rajanya Nagnajit 
of the Brahmana was identified with the Asura king in the 
Mahabharata, thus verifying Panini’s statement that the 
Ayudhajivi Samghas were found amongst the Asuras. 
The Arthasastra further proves the existence of these Rajanya 
or Eajasabdopajtvi Samghas in Eastern India. It is because 
these Licchavis were Rajanyas (or Asuras) that they were 
called Vratya Kshatriyas. ‘Rajanya’ therefore may’ be taken 
to be the caste to which the rulers of the non-Aryans, the 
Dravida rulers of old, were relegated when they had accepted 
the Aryan culture. They were not ‘Kshatriyas’ but ‘Rajanyas’ 
or ‘Vratya Kshatriyas.’ 

Late Ramaprasad Chanda had suggested that the 
Kshatriyas were perhaps the old rulers of the non-Aryans 
who had submitted to the Aryan priest (Arch. S. Memoirs) 
It is suggested here that they were originally called 
Rajanyas as the Vedas call them, and later on Vratya 
Kshatriyas and were not given equal position with the 
Kshatriyas. It might be that those who accepted the Aryan 
culture in toto were made Kshatriyas, but those who still 
retained their old habits, customs and some features of their 
religion and art were Vratya Kshatriyas and continued to be 
Rajanyas whose opinions (as that of Nagnajit) regarding a 
construction could not, therefore, be acceptable to the Aryan 
sage of the Brahmanas, The Rajanyas differed from the 
Aryans not only in religion and art but also in their form of 
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government. They preserved their democratic constitutions 
which were perhaps the oldest form of government of the 
Asuras (Dravidas) in India. It is because the Bajahyas were 
descendants of the Asuras or Dravidians, that the Southern 
Vastu-worka of the Dravidas assigned the ‘Dravida’ temples 
to the Kshatriyas (Rajanyas in later periods were taken 
as equivalent to Kshatriy as) and Nagara ones to Brahmins. 
(See Pisharoti in Indian Culture). This tradition was, there- 
fore, preserved in those Vastu texts, as the form of the Nagara 
temple of the Brahmins (or Aryans) was remembered to be 
a ‘square’ one, even long after the original significance of the 
caste names and names of architectural terms Nagara and 
Dravida was forgotten in India. This further proves that 
the Dravida Vastu- works of even later periods were based on 
very old texts containing old traditions of Indian culture. 

Besides the Asura influence on Indian architecture, we 
may trace also the influence of another non- Ary an tribe on 
it. It was the Nagas. The two styles Nagara and Dravida 
indicate that though Nftgas of ancient India and Asuras (Dana- 
vas or Dravidians) were sons of the same parents as recorded 
in the Indian traditions, they differed in their culture, if not 
ethnologioally. Asuras cannot be therefore totally identified 
with the Nagas as has been done by Dr. A. P. Sastri (JBORS 
vol. XIL). As the Asura culture continued to exist in various 
parts of India even upto the time of the Buddha (the 
Republican States of Eastern and Western India) so did the 
Naga culture in some parts thereof (as at Rajgir and 
Taxila®°®), as is indicated by so many legends of Buddha’s 
life. These Nagas also preserved old traditions of their art 
and contributed later on to the growth of Indian architecture— 
the origin of the Nagara Art. 

Regarding the story of the ‘Vastu Purusha’ narrated 

(s®*) I am indebted for some of these references to Nagas to my 
colleague Mr. B. P, Majumdar whose article on the Nagas has been 
published in the Patna University Journal Vol. II, Nos. 2 , 3, pp. 72-93, 



above, it has been suggested that the Aryans and the Asuras 
might have learnt architecture from a common source. This 
common source might have been the Nagas. In fact, some of 
the Vastu works call the Vastu a Naga (VastuDaga). It 
might be that the story gives a hint to the fact that when 
the Aryans (Siva who had already been accepted as a Grod 
by the Aryans) were fighting with Asura Andhaka (were 
they the ancestors of the Audhrakas or Andhras ?), suddenly 
the Nagas appeared on the scene and made an attempt to 
conquer India. The Vastunara is said to have originated 
from the sweat of Siva. This shows thatjthe Nagas were related 
to Siva. Siva might have been really the G-od of the Nagas 
(See also B. P. Majumdar's article in Patna University 
Journal), The whole story, therefore, may be taken to be 
referring to the fact that the Devas (Aryans) and Asuras 
(Dravidiaos) accepted Vastuvidya and architecture from the 
Nagas, The conquered Nagas became conquerors of the 
Aryans and even the Asuras. 

It is also possible that the Nagas were tree worshippers. 
The Mohenjodaro figure of two serpent.like beings coiled 
round a tree points to that fact. The Nagas are depicted 
on the Bharhut gateway as worshippnig the Bodhi tree. 
The Ohaityas, it has been shown, perhaps were originally 
round buildings erected over the sacred trees. It might 
be that the Ohaityas were originally Naga buildings, though 
it has been said that they were later on erected by the Aryans 
around fire-altar. The Buddhists laters on might have accepted 
these Ohaityas as the model for their places of worship (See 
also last chapter). 


Chapter XXVni 
Origin of Slone Arcliileclure in India 

Though in the foregoing fewo chapters we have traced the 
origin of Indian temples, it has not been mentioned what 
materials they were made of. The antiquity of wooden and 
brick architecture has been already indicated. But the origin 
of stone architecture is a very perplexing question of Indian 
history. 

In the Rigveda, it has already been noticed , stone built 
houses have been referred to. But many scholars think that 
those references merely indicated strength of the houses, while 
others think that stone-built houses or Puras belonged to the 
Asuras only (Chap. II). Mention of stone buildings in the 
Epics has similarly been considered as merely imaginary des- 
criptions, and those references are very few in number 
(chap. V and VI). In the Jatakas, a palace of stone has been 
referred to in connection with a fairy land. Use of stone for 
making various articles, including pillars, is, however, indicated 
by many references in the Jatakas (Oh. VII). Stone was also 
used in floors and in the walls upto a certain height. All 
these references indicate that a house made wholly of stone 
was a scarce thing in India ; and scholars are of opinion that 
stone houses were first constructed in the time of hsoka. 

But against this view should be considered two things. 
Firstly ; the Oullavagga refers to the fact that the Buddha 
permitted his disciples to construct houses with walls, floors and 
even roofs of stone (See Ch. VIII). It is quite likely, therefore, 
that even at the time of the Buddha, stone houses were not very 
rare in India. The date of the Oullavagga may be later than 
the time of the Buddha, bub this reference is very likely based 
on genuine traditions. It shows at least that the Buddhists 
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admitted that stone houses were not their creations but existed 
from before the period of Buddha’s lifetime. The Buddhists 
built their houses in the models of Prasadas, Viharas etc. 
which, as already discussed, existed before the Buddha. 

Secondly, the Aaokan art is a highly developed ‘one and 
pre-snpposes the existence of Indians’ skill in building stone 
structures. Moreover stone buildings in some form existed 
at Rajgir from a very early period. The earliest cave temples 
also indicate some advance in the stone-cutter’s art. 
Stone was also available in various parts of India. Under these 
circumstances, it is inexplicable why stone was not com- 
monly used in building purposes. 

We may thus come to the conclusion that stone buildings 
existed at least in some parts of India, but were nob generally 
used by the flindns. It was not due to their ignorance, but 
due to a prejudice against stone structures, for whatever reasons 
it might have been (It might be due to the fact that Aryans 
lived in wooden and brick houses and being strict followers 
of the Vastu Vidya hesitated to depart from that tradition 
and moreover because stone structures were made by the non- 
Aryans — see also p. 224), Stone houses were in early days erect- 
ed by the Asuras and Nagas — the Asuras of the Rigvedio period, 
the Nagas and Asuras of Takshasil i (‘^Takshasila meaning” cut- 
ters of stone”), the capital of Nagnajit (Vide J.O. Grhosh’s article 
in Indian Culture, already referred to), and the Asuras and 
Nagas of Eastern India mentioned in the Satapatha Brahmana 
and Buddhist traditions. Bub the Hindus lived in brick and 
wooden hoxises ; and when they began image worship, they 
erected their temples in the style of their own habitations. 
They called their temples ‘ the home (Xlaya, Ayatana and so on) 
of the G-ods”. No technical name was first given to the 
temples, pei’haps because the temples were nothing but the 
replicas of the residential houses. Then gradually the berm 
PrSsada, originally perhaps referring to the king’s house, and 
constructed of many storeys with a Vinaana (or Sikhara) oq 
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them, was given to the temple. But they were still made of 
bricks and wood. The first name of temples in North India was 
therefore ‘Prasada’ and the same name continued in North India 
even afterwards, and therefore is variably used in the North 
Indian Vastu texts and even Gupta inscriptions. The Prisadas 
of brick and wood were being constructed by the Hindus for 
the abodes of the gods till the 'mandiras’ or temples of stone 
(as the Visvakarma prakasa defines it— see oh. XXVI) were 
introduced. The question therefore arises when stone temples 
were created in India. 

With the coming of Buddhism in North India, the newly 
made converts departed not only from their religious tradi- 
tions, but also perhaps from their traditions in architecture. 
They began to build in stone and justified their action by 
relating that Buddha had allowed them (Cullavagga I See 
Chapter VIII) to live not only in Vihara, Prasadas and 
Harmyas (the old Indian type of buildings of bricks and 
wood) but also in the Guha and houses made of wood, brick 
and stone. The Buddhists further began to erect round 
Stupas, perhaps after the type of the Asura Smasanas of 
Eastern India mentioned in the Satapatha Brahmana. They 
copied their Ghaityas from the Nagas and the Viharas of 
ancient India which existed before the rise of the Buddhists, 
(See Chap, on Arch, in Pali canons.). S. Kramrisch (J. I. 
SOA XII p. 198) also suspects that the Buddhists adjusted to 
their mode of worship and monastic life a form of religious 
architecture already in existence. But the Buddhists, espe- 
cially lay worshippers could not give up the superstitious 
belief that houses may bring evil fortune if not made acoor.- 
ding to the Vastuvidyl which had been followed by them 
since the earliest period (See Ch. on principles of Vastuvidy&j 
Ch. IV and XII). So the Buddhists even in making their 
Ghaityas and Guhas of stone still followed the models of their 
old houses— of wood and brick. So it is that when the early 
Ghaityas and Viharas were erected of stone or cut into rooks^ 
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the wooden models were not given up. This explains how the 
early oaves — Chaityas and Viharas, indicating an advanced 
stone architecture, could still display wooden models. The 
horse-shoe arch, the basket pattern decorations and all such 
things indicating wooden origin were thus taken from the 
wooden houses of those days. 

Stone architecture was thus popularised by the Buddhists, 
under the influence of wooden arehiteoture of the Hindus modi- 
fied by the technique of the Asura and Haga atone architecture 
of Eastern and Western India. Asoka, Fahien and Yuan Chwang 
wrote, employed Yakshas to build his palace, stupas and 
his gigantic pillars (Legge Pahian p, 77 and Watters Yuan- 
Ohwang p. 91). According to Dr. Nihar Ranjan Ray 
(Maurya and Sunga Art p. 65) the term ‘Asura’ has been 
ascribed to the Maury as by certain epic and Puranio authors. 
Was this due to the tyranny of the Mauryas, as Dr. Boy 
suggests, or were the Mauryas really Asuras (Moriya Samgha 
might be an Asura organisation) or were in alliance with 
the Asuras ? Those scholars who believe that Ohandra- 
gupta had secured the Magadhan throne with the help of the 
Hill tribes of the Punjab and that Ohanakya came from the 
Horth-west will get support from the fact that the Arthasastra 
was perhaps related to the Dravida school (See Oh. IX). 
Chandragupta’s conquest of Kabul, Kandahar and Herat and 
Beluchistan from Seleukos brought the Maurya Empire again 
in contact with the Asura civilisation of the North-Western 
India. The diflerenoe in style which is noticed between the 
Aaokan art and the oldest known sculptures of Yaksha 
figures (The Parkham, Patna and Diidarnagar images) may 
be also explained by assuming that Asoka’s relation with the 
North-Western parts of India led him to employ in 
erecting his buildings and other structures in stone, the Asuran 
masons of the North-West who were perhaps more advanced 
in stone architecture and sculpture than the Asura and Naga 
masons of Eastern India who created the art noticed in the 
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ofcher early stone figures. This may also explain the diffe- 
rence in style noticed between some of the animal figures of 
Asoka (Rampurwa Bull etc.) and the other figures of his 
time (Sarnath and Lauriya Lions etc.) The former were 
executed by one class of masons and the latter by those 
from the North-West. Thus was created a Buddhist art 
and architecture in stone under the auspices of the Mauryas, 
in which old Hindu traditions and Buddhist ideals were 
harmonised under the Asura and Naga technique. The history 
of Buddhist stone architecture after the Maurya period is well 
known. 

Though the stone architecture was followed by the 
Buddhists, the Hindus continued to build their houses, 
Prasadas, and Devalayas in brick and wood. It is for this 
that we have not been able to discover any Hindu temple 
before the Hupta period. The. brick and wooden temples 
have perished for ever— the Mathura temple of Vasudeva, the 
Heliodorus temple of Vasudeva at Besnagar have not pre- 
served for us the main temple structure. They were perhaps 
made of wood or brick. Hindus had not yet erected their 
‘Mandiras’ of stone. 

It has now to be discussed when then stone temples were 
erected by the Hindus. It may be suggested that it is 
the Nagara architecture which first introduced stone temples 
among the Hindus. I have already discussed that the 
earliest known writer on Nagara architecture was Garga, who 
perhaps wrote his work in about, 110 B. 0. or not later than 
1st century A. D,, perhaps under the inspiration of the Naga 
king Sesa. Garga followed the old traditions of the Aryan 
architecture of the Visvakarma school but as he was indebted 
to the Naga architect king, the style of temple architecture 
in stone that now arose preserved in it the Hindu traditions 
of Visvakarma school mixed with Naga technique and was 
now called the Nagara architecture. The masons who were 
now employed in erecting temples were so long working 
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in building Buddbiafc stone structures, and perhaps could not at 
once give to stone temples all those forms which the Hindu 
models of temples of wood and brick could supply. They 
perhaps first erected only flat-roofed stone temples as at 
Tigawa, Nachna Kuthar and Bhumara. The curvilinear 
Sikharas came a bit later, though they were formerly 
created in wood and brick. Thus it is that though Sikhara 
temples are , referred to in literature and G-upta inaorip-- 
tions, no specimen of those temples of the pre-Gupta period 
have survived to our times. The flat-roofed stone temples 
need not be regarded as having originated in the Gupta period 
but such structures must have been existing from the time of 
the rise of the Hagara architecture in the Second century 
B. C. (at least not later than the 2nd century A. D.) It is 
perhaps this earliest form of flat-roofed stone temples, the 
upper part- of which was square or rectangular, that led to the 
idea of the Southern texts that Nagara temples were square 
in shape (especially in the upper part). 

Even after this origin of the Nagara stone architecture, 
the Hindus hesitated to build residential houses in stone. 
The Visnudharmmottaram says that ‘‘Sudha and Sila should 
be used in houses of Gods; Siidha Sila should not be given 
in Griha (residential house).” It is for this that no speci- 
mens of civil architecture in stone of the ancient Hindus have 
been discovered. Made of bricks and wood Hindu houses 
have crumbled down without leaving any trace for the 
posterity. Though stone temples were erected in the pre- 
Gupta age, even in the Gupta period the Matsya Purana does 
not mention the use of stone in civil houses (Oh. 254). It 
says, “The Bhitti (walls) should be of burnt bricks, the 
thickness of which should be length of the walls; or 

they may be made of wood, or there may be earthen walls.” 
A chapter in the Purana is devoted to “collections of wood” 
(Daru Aharaiia) but not ‘collection of stone.’ But in case 
of temples it says, "temples may be of brick, wood or stone. 
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constructed with arches (Torana)” (Matsya Parana Oh, 269). 
Even as late as the time of the Mayamatam, a trace of the 
prejudice continued to exist (Mayamatam XXV. 187J) 

Thus it may be concluded that when the Hindus found 
that stone temples of the Buddhists had not brought any 
misforture to the owners or the occupiers, they also began 
to create a stone architecture. Thus it was long before the 
Gruptas that the Naga kings gave rise to the stone (Nagara) 
architecture and began to erect stone temples in North India, 
as their successors in the Deccan, the Pallavas under Mabendra 
Varman I did the same in the Deccan. In the Deccan too, 
under the influence of the Hindus, the people were so long 
using only bricks and wood in building their houses and temples, 
and were following the old Vastu Vidya of the Northern 
people (see Oh. XXVI.) It must be remembei’ed that the 
people of the Deccan are more conservative than those of 
North India (as the caste system even now indicates). 
So even while North India began to create stone temples, 
South India gave up the old custom after 800 years. The 
Buddhists, however, had erected so many cave temples there 
from the beginning of the»Maurya period or later. Pallava 
king (perhaps related to the Nagas, as Jay as wal believes) 
Mahendra Varman “caused to be constructed a temple with- 
out bricks, without timber, without metals and without 
mortar.” (Mandagapattu inscription). He, therefore, as 
Dubreuil and others hold, was the first builder of atone 
temples in the Deccan, This theory is further supported 
by the fact that the earliest Pallava buildings also contain 
wooden features: E. 0-. double brackets supporting the 
cornice (Longhurst ‘Pallava Architeetm’e’ pt. I pp. 10 and 11; 
pt. II p. 14)2®'^. This style is popularly known as the 
Dravidian style. Thus was the birth of the new Dravida style 

out of the Nagara stone architecture. 

(30 7) Tlie Pallava king thus gave up old Hindu tradition of North 
India in making temples and built temples after the fashion of South 
Indian residential houses of the VimSaa type. 



tbe wooden structures which might 
have been imitated by the masons at Mamallapui’am, Longhurst 
(Pallava Architecture. Part II p. 20) says ‘"It is usual 
to refer to buildings of this kind as Buddhist in style; but 
there is really no reason why the Brahmins of this period 
should not have also erected similar wooden buildings in the 
service of their religion and to have sometimes copied them 
in stone, as they appear to have done here at Mamallapuram. 
The fact that no remains of such wooden buildings have 
been discovered does not prove that they never existed.’’ 
Here Longhurst too thinks that the Hindus imitated the 
wooden structures. In the Mamalla period (7th cen- 
tury A. D.) the Buddhist Ghaityas had assumed a developed 
form and shaken off all ti’acea of wooden models. In building 
the Rathas the Hindus could have imitated these developed 
stone Ghaityas and Viharas or- temples erected by the 
Buddhists, as at Bodh Gaya, Nalanda and Sarnath and not 
the wooden Buddhist buildings of earlier periods. The fact 
that wooden models are found in these Rathas will, therefore, 
go to show that when these Rathas were constructed in stone, 
the masons were imitating the Hindu (and not Buddhist) 
wooden structures which were being constructed in the 
Deccan at that period ; as, when stone construction was 
started in North India (as shown above) by the Buddhists, 
they took their models from wooden structures of North 
India of those days. We shall then have to assume that even 
in the 7th century A. D., houses or temples in South India 
were being constructed in the oldest Indian fashion. There 
is no wonder in it. I have already said (Ghapter XXVI) 
that the people of the Deccan were still following the 
Vasbu Vidya of the Northern School, retaining their old 
prejudice against stone buildings and constructing houses and 
temples in the Northern style (as shown in Gh. XXVI). 
(Hence the classifications of residential houses in the South 
Indian texts are similar to that In Northern texts). The wooden 
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struofiui’es of North India which the Buddhists had first 
imitated^, were still being built in the Deccan. Now when 
the Southern people shook off their old prejudice against 
stone buildings, and wanted to create a new temple style, 
they began to imitate the South Indian wooden buildings. 

I have already suggested (Oh. XXVI) that the Dravidian 
temples were constructed after the model of residential houses 
of South India of the Vimana type or rather in a mixed form 
of Northern flat-roofed temples and towered houses of Southern 
India. 

The Dravidian style might have been influenced to a 
certain extent by the local south Indian styles. It could 
not have originated from Buddhist Chaityas and wooden 
houses at the same time. The Ter and Ohezarla temples 
of the 5th century A. D. were built at a time when the 
first exotic attempt was made by some Southern people 
to build a temple in stone. But the stone masons of the 
Deccan of those days were still acquainted with only the 
style of the Buddhist Chaityas and Viharas, and in 
making a Hindu temple in stone constructed it with the 
Buddhist plan and a North Indian Sikhara. This • explains 
why those temples are to some extent imitations of the 
Buddhist structures with North Indian Sikharas. This style 
was given up when the Dravidian architecture arose, which 
resembles more the North Indian Hindu architecture than the 
Buddhist one (sea ch. XXVI). Dravidian architecture was a 
developed form of the Northern style a^^d the Southern 
Vastuvidya, though allied to Northern Vastuvidya, followed 
henceforth a new course. Thus we may trace the origin of ' 
stene architecture and that of the Nagara and Dravidian 
schools of architecture. As the extant Dravida Vastu works, 
though based on earlier texts, arose after the 6th century A.D. 
long after the rise of the Nagara one in the 2nd century B. C. 
(a gap of 800 years), the Dravida Vastu works confused the 
real meaning of the words ‘Nagara’ and ‘Dravida’ and they 
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forgot the cbaraoteristics of the Nagara arohitecturej only 
remembering that Nagara structures were originally square. 
Hence in the Deccan too, they built ‘Hagara’ and ‘Dravi^-a’ 
temples and added ‘Vesara’ ones in later times, not in the 
original sense, but meaning thereby square temples, hexagonal 
or octagonal, or round ones respectively. 

This review of origin of stone architecture in India will 
solve many problems of Indian art. The Asokan pillars were 
executed not after the Persian models or by Persian or Greek 
architects, but by Indians, the Dravidas of the North west. Their 
difference from the other specimens of early Indian art has 
also been explained. The Buddhist Chaityas indicated deve- 
loped stage of stone architecture but they still followed the 
wooden models. The early Hindus of North India had their 
Vastuvidya, their temples and houses but they have not been 
discovered, for the specimens of that art were made of brick 
and wood. The Dravidians of the South, long separated from 
their kins in the North-west and the East (their western 
branch being annihilated by Aryans in the Punjab and Sind) 
had also given up stone architiecture when they adopted the 
culture of the Aryans (Hindus). So their old temples and 
houses have also perished. When the Hindu atone architecture 
arose, though the structures simulated partially the Buddhist 
buildings which were but offsprings of the old generation of 
Hindu (Aryan, Asura and Naga) art, the style was really a 
continuation of the style of houses and temples which the 
Hindus of the North and South India were making so long 
with wood and brick. The Nagara architecture was thus a later 
development of the Visvakarma school, and the ‘Dravidian’ 
architecture that of the Maya school. 

As the Nagas had their architectui’e even before the rise 
of the Hindu Nagara Style, it may be argued that the Nagara 
kyle might have existed even earlier than the Second 
century B. 0. to which period I have assigned the origin of 
the Nagara architecture. The possibility cannot be altogether 
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eliminated. But the difficulty in coming to that conclusion is 
that the name ‘Nagara’ is not found in \¥hat I call the earliest 
' Yastu texts (The quotations, the Visvakarma-Prakasa, 
Matsyapurana and Brihat Samhita). Though these textSj as 
already mentioned, really described the Eagara architecture, 
the name might have been of later origin, and is found in the 
Hayasirsa, Agni Parana and the Southern texts which I assign 
to a period later than those mentioned above.- Therefore it 
is that I think that stone architecture or Nagara architecture 
arose in the Second century B, 0. and was but a developed 
form of the Viswakarma school, the old school of the Aryans of 
North India, modified under Naga influence. The Hayasirsa 
pancharatram, on which is based the Agni Parana might have 
been written in the Second century A. D. in which period Dr. 
Jayaswal places a Naga -king named Haya Naga, if he is 
identified with Hayagriva the narrator of the Agni Parana 
.chapters and Hayasirsa the author of the former work. In 
that case scholars might think of the origin of Nagara archi- 
tecture to have taken place in the Second century A. D., when 
Hayanaga ruled. This is also another plausible alternative 
supporting the theory of Jayaswal regarding the origin of 
Nagara architecture. But we find that the Hayasirsa describes 
a later form of Nagara architecture. Moreover in that case 
we shall have to assume that while the Buddhists began to 
erect stone building in the 4th century B. 0., the Hindus of 
North (who, as we have assumed, adopted the custom with the 
rise of Nagara architecture) took long seven centuries to shake 
off their prejudice against constructions in stone. This does not 
appear to be probable. If we assume the rise of Nagara and 
stone architecture of the Hindus to have taken place in 
the Second century B. C., the difficulty is to some extent over- 
come. Moreover, as I have said, when the available Dra vidian 
works on Vastu were written in the sixth century A. D., the 
original meanings of the words Nagara and Dravida had been 
confused. It was more probable if the Nagara architecture 
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arose in the Second oentury B. 0. rather than in the Third 
century A. D. Moreover the Hayasirsa and the Agni Parana, 
which could not have been written after the 8th century, could 
confuse the name of its author who was a king with a god of 
that name (‘Bhagawan’ used for ‘Hayagriva’) if a longer 
period (2nd oentury B. 0. to 8th century A. D.) is assumed 
to have lapsed between the composition of these works in 8th 
century A. D. and the time of Hayagriva. Hayagriva may not 
however, be identical with the Naga king Hayanaga. 

The various alternatives suggested above might lead 
scholars to even suggest that there might not have been any 
relation at all of the Nagara art with the rise of stone architec- 
ture among the Hindus — ^the Nagara art might have arisen in 
the Second century B.C. or Second century A.D. and the stone 
temples might have been introduced only in the Gupta period. 
The reasons for associating the rise of stone arohiteotui’e with 
that of Nagai-a architecture may be summarised below : — 

(1) The old school of North Indian architecture was 
known as the art of Visvakarma. About 2ad century A. D. or 
earlier, we find the same architecture being called the Nagara 
architecture. This change may ~ be explained if we only 
assume that with the rise of Nagara architecture, some very 
important change had been introduced in the architecture 
of North India. But as I have said, Nagara architecture is 
based on traditions of the Viswakarma school. No other 
change except the introduction of stone temples — really a 
great departure from the pi-ejudice of the Hindus against 
stone architecture — can be surmised. 

(2) From the time of Garga a series of writers flourished 
in North India writing about the Nagara architecture — which 
also indicates the rise of something new in the architecture 
of the Hindus about 2ad century B. 0. 

(3) The Pallavas created the stone architecture in the 
Deccan. If they were related with the Nagas (as Jayaswal 
concludes) it is very pi’obable that when those Naga kings 



ruled in North India, thej might liaYS attempted the introduo- 
tion of stone architecture in North India. The Nagara art 
is associated with them and hence Nagara architecture may 
be connected with stone architecture. ' 

(4) As indicated in the last Chapter (XXVII) it is very 
probable that Chaityas were at first the religious building of 
the Na^s. The Buddhists after excavating their cave 
temples called them Chaityas. Impetus to the Buddhists in 
building these temples in stone might have been given by 
the Nagas. It is therefore pi’obable that when the Nagara 
art was introduced by the Naga king Sesa (as the Vishnu 
Parana says) and his disciple G-arga, the Nagas might have 
attempted to introduce also stone in Hindu architecture. Stone 
architecture might have therefore originated simultaneously 
with the Nagara architecture. 

(5) Even if the Nagara architecture arose in 2nd century 
A. D. (as suggested as an alternative above), we find the 
Nagas were still ruling in India. They had no prejudice 
against stone architecture, as the Aryans had. They had 
often worshipped the Buddha, The Buddhists had already 
created a stone architecture. The Naga kings in evolving 
Nagara architecture had no objection therefore in making 
atone temples, though they had been Hinduised already. 

Against this, however, stands the fact that the earliest 
known stone temples are flat-roofed and that they belong to 
the Gupta period. It must be remembered, at the same 
time that the dates of all the temples which are known as 
Gupta temples are not definitely known except that of a few. 
This may be explained by saying that the pre-Gupta stone 
temples, for reasons unknown to us, have vanished. The roofs 
of Gupta temples being only flat might be due to the especial 
liking of the Guptas for this type of structures though other 
forms of Sikharas must have existed before them. 

On the other hand, soholars have assumed that early 
Gupta temples were all flat-roofed, Sikhara temples began 
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only in tha later Gupta period and that the Nagara arohi- 
teeture (with curvilinear Sikharas, which according to them 
were the most remarkable feature of the Nagara architecture) 
began in the later, or after, the Gupta period (8th century) 
(Saraswati’s view above). la that case it remains a puzzle 
how the South Indian Vastu texts could make a confusion 
about the true meaning of the words “Nagara” and ‘Dravida’, 
We are then to assume either that all the Southern texts are 
of a very late origin (not earlier than the 10th— which is not 
probable) or that the Nagara temples had originated (bet- 
ween 2nd century B. 0. and 2nd century A. D.) long before 
the rise of the Southern texts (which took place, according 
to me, in or after the Sixth century A. D.). The latter view 
therefore seems to be more probable. Dr. Jayaawal’s theory 
of the relation of Nagara architecture with the Nagas is 
therefore supported (partially) by the study of the Vastu 
Sastras. 


CHAPTER XXIX 

Various Phases of indliati Archliecture 

From the study of the Vastuvidya from all points of view 
and applying it in oases of surviving arohiteotural remains of 
India we may attempt to trace the development of Indian 
architecture and also its canons from the earliest time to the 
sixth century A. D., after which the development is well known 
to scholars. The different phases indicated below are shown 
in a table form annexed herewith. 

1. Before the coming of the Aryans to India, there were 
in all parts of India the AsuraSj Danavas, or Dravidas and the 
Nagas who had an architecture of brick as well as perhaps, of 
stone. Whether the Asuras or Dravidas and the Nagas might 
have possessed their Vastuvidya is difiSoult to infer. The 
answer is perhaps in the negative, because Vastuvidya, as in 
the Vedic period, was not of a highly developed character. 
It was related to primitive structures and not to a stone archi- 
tecture and so it perhaps originated with the Aryans. ISrothing 
can at present be said about the Vastuvidya of the Nagas. 
Haya is known as an early king of the Nagas and it has 
already been said that architectural chapters in the Agni 
Purana have been related by a Hayagrlva, and the Hayasirsa 
pancharatram is also perhaps a work of the same school. But 
these works, I have assigned to a later period (Oh. XVI) 
when the Naga and Hindu art had already been amalgamated . 
A king of the Nagas named Haya has been placed by Jayaswal 
in the beginning of the 3rd century A. D. and the date is not 
however incongruous with the style of architecture related in 
the Agni Purana (see last chapter). 

2. With the coming of the Aryans there was going on a 
mixture of the new comers with the Dravidas and the Nagas. 
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Tlie Aryans possessed undoubtedly a Vastuvidya and a master 
architect Viswakarma, The Dravidas after adopting Aryan 
culture evolved a Vastuvidya and master architects like Sukra, 
Nagnajit and Maya. From that time the Dravida architecture 
and Vastuvidya began to flourish side by side with the Aryan 
Vastuvidya and architecture, differing from the latter in details 
but accepting the main principles of Aryan architecture. Side 
by side with non-Aryan stone architecture in the North-west, 
East and South of India, was growing the wooden and brick 
architecture of the Aryans in the Aryavarta. Thus arose the 
schools of Viswakarma and Maya. This state of things existed, 
we may assume, till the Epic period. 

3. The Aryans were then making progress in all parts of 
India and gradually between the epic period (Ramayana des- 
cribing undoubtedly the earliest phase of Aryan migration to 
the south) and 4th century B. 0. thoroughly aryanised the 
Deccan and eastern India. It was now that the Dravida cul- 
ture and art were highly influenced by those of the Aryans; and 
in some respects Dravida influence on the Aryans too cannot 
be ignored. The Aryan gods and non-Aryan gods began to 
be equally worshipp ed by the Indians, giving'rise to Hinduism, 
but the influence of Aryan art, religion and the caste system 
certainly predominated. The Visvakarma school and the Maya 
school were flourishing still, but the Deccan accepted even the 
Visvakarma school; and brick and wooden architecture began 
to prevail instead of the stone one. Hindu religion and Hindu 
art became inseparably connected. The same kinds of temples 
were erected in the North and the Deccan, some might be 
creations of the North and some of the South. Residential 
houses or civil architecture might have progressed in this 
period on two different lines, though even in this matter there 
also may be traced some influence of the North on South India. 
But in the North-western parts of India and Eastern India the 
Dravida and Naga stone architecture joaehow kept up their 
entity. Traces of the Aryan and Dravida Vastuvidya of this 




period haye been collected in earlier chapters. Temples 
(Prasadas) were erected in this period along with the stupas 
of the Asuras and the Chaityas of the Nagas. In politics too 
we find the monarchy of the Aryans (Kshatriyas) flourishing 
side by side with the republican government of the Dravidas 
(Eajanyas of the Punjab and Eastern India — the Vratya 
Kshatriyas). 

4. Then came Buddhism with its heterodox principles 
but not thoroughly at variance with Hinduism. In Eastern 
India first arose the art of Asoka, a mixture of Visvakarma 

, school (Aryans) with that of the Dravidas and the Nagas. 
Round Stupas, Chaityas, Prasadas and Harmmyas were 
erected, besides the famous structures of Asoka, perhaps 
created by the Dravida masons of the Horth.-West. Thus 
the stone architecture of the Buddhists, not altogether free 
from the Hindu principles, ran side by side with the wooden 
and brick architecture of the Hindus of the Visvakarma and 
the Maya schools. The works of the various writers on 
Vastu Vidya of the Hindus were still current in Society. 
Temples in brick and wood were still erected by the Hindus. 

5. About the 2nd century B. 0., the flourishing age of 
the Buddhist art, the Hindus changed their traditions of 
building their temples. When the Haga king Sesa and famous 
astronomer Grarga produced the Nagara architecture, stone 
temples were no longer a taboo. As stone was introduced, 
temples of various forms were erected. Hindu architecture of 
North India entered a new phase of life. The Visvakarma 
school thus developed into the Nagara school. 

But in the Deccan, the Maya and the Vis wakarma schools 
were still followed. The Hindu temples and houses still 
continued to be made of brick and wood, but the Buddhists 
had their cave temples, the Ajanta, Bhaja, Karle, Elura and 
the like, i'liis was the state of architecture from the 2 nd 
century B. 0. to 6 th- 6 §i 3 |-ury A. D. 

6 . In -the sixth centuky A. D. the Deccan had a new life. 
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It had shaken off the supremacy of the Guptas ; a strong 
political power arose under the Pallavas. The Pallava king 
therefore introduced the neo-Dravida style in the Deccan. 
It was based on the Vastu Vidya of the Maya and the 
Viswakarma school, but stone temple was no longer forbidden* 
This style was not to imitate either the Northern style or 
that of the Buddhists. It was this Dravida- style which now 
produced the ‘Dravidian’ style of Fergusson, and the old 
Dravida Vastu-works had also to be rewritten. The most 
important feature of these temples was the storeyed Sikhara ; 
in the Vastu Vidja too temples therefore had to be re- 
classified according to the number of storeys they possessed. 
The Mayamatam, the Kasyapa’s works and others had to be 
re-edited. But it must be noted that civil architecture did 
not much deviate from the old style, as the names of resi- 
dential houses indicate. 

7-8. After the sixth century A. D. Northern temples too 
gradually began to acquire various forms due to local influence 
and genius of the architects. The Nagara school gave rise to 
the Lita, Vairata, the Orissan, the Bengal and Kashmira styles. 
In the Deccan too, the Dravida style gave rise to the Andhra, 
the Vesara, the so called Ohalukyan, the Chola, Hoyasala and 
Vijayanagara architecture. In the North the Vastu Vidya ap- 
pears to have gradually declined from the Moslem conquest 
after 11th century ; or at least, we have not got many works ; 
but in the Deccan, architecture and Vastu Vidya developed 
more and more under the various Hindu dynasties from the 
sixth century to the Muhammadan conquest (l5th century) and 
under Vijayanagara. Compilations of even the 15th century 
are therefore available to us. In North India the stronghold 
of Hinduism, Eajaputana, however, produced a Mandana 
Sutradhara whose works are available. 

Architecture and its canons (the Vastu Vidya) went side 
by side with politics. Arthasastra of the Hindus had there- 
fore always been connected with Vastu Vidya. The writers 
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of some of the works on Vastu were therefore perhaps 
authors of the Arthasastra as well. Vrihaspati, Sukra, 
Visalaksha and others may be cited as examples. Kings like 
Nagnajit, Sesa and Haya Kaga perhaps were also great 
architects. The fall of the Vastu-Vidya also synchronises 
with the destruction of the political power of the Hindus. 
But as construction of houses was also inseparably connected 
with religion, matters of Vastu Vidy a remained incorporated 
in religious works of the Pi’atishtha and Nibandha classes. 
In South India only it was and is still a living art and the 
modern study of architectural works also first began in 
that part of India. But the complete history of Indian 
architecture — bow in it the Aryan, Dravida and Kaga 
elements combined — may only be learnt from the study of • 
both the Northern and the Southern Vastu Vidya, more 
fragmentary in character though the former is than that of the 
South. 
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APPENDIX G 

Original Texfs Mentioneci in Foot Notes 

Numbers indicate those of footnotes. 

6. Markandeya Parana Oh. 49— 

!GfST?l#?r 

(V. 34-36) 

?r«rr cT^ m: si^: 

?7gr: !?iMT^?r^^TOJraT 

^t: 

m JpT sm^wT pi mg (52-54 V.) 

(b) 15%^ %s 

m\ t 

?r«fT ’^X’ErfTT^ssn^p^c^r s^r: 

Tf^rr: «i?rR^^T5[r w: 

3Rr: ^54qLiTrrTsrr?qT (?) f^^irar to: 
cfSTP^ m w 

?r«n I; ^np^RTOrrs^T^n^ m: ?i5rr: 

(Vayupurana Oh. 8. 124-127) 


(Mayamatam V. 20) 


m 


18. 

Sam. Sutradhara XVIII. 9 

19. ^W^rir* ^f5^^sRvrT??T^5r?iIII Vis. Prakasa II. 103 

«nj 5Ff mt ?T#5OTq: (Samarangana XXIII. 6) 

20. (Rig. II. 24. 189)-— (Rig. VI. 2.7) 
gfic 1 (Rigveda IX. 107. 10) 

22. sr'T? 

§«tr iir' fl^s^srffftsj- t|^cn5\ i 

t?: sfqro^iwg:^ II 

^ IT ^3?: I 

srwrt ^a^r?r^: ii 

(Silparatnam XVI. 121-23) 
28. ^TSTT sre# (Rigveda) 

83. f^#7# ^ 

fSTTf^; 5r^^?rf^?r«rT XMayamatam V. 13-14) 

34. (Uayasirsapancharatra Ms. 

36. I?j5r: irfiii^grsiT 

'^5!^sr ^«TgT: ( Agnipurana 104. II. ) 

37. 1=9 w; WT^: ^^TfFTsI 

(Brihat Samhita 56. 23) 

5?TTr ll (Mat. Parana 254. 3) 

40. *TT?rrf^?:R3TJiJsr g^r^rtf^iii^ ^iferi=g[w 

(Khalimpur Inscription) 


^ (Sukraniti 4.8.58.) 

45. ^TSFrcJfT^tw ^ ^ i • 

^ ^ ii (Mayamatam II. 1.) 
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46. ^RTfciTr (Sanaarangana S. XV. 9) 
48. ?r?sjt5!Tir?R?Rr: i 

?rr4 "Tf^ 


sqi^: ^^11 

W^ ^ ^5^r?^T^r2TT V^T I 

TTsTss* sjT 3Tir^?rT??n%?rq:,ll 



?r ^5Tf^n#t!!rf^«TT ?Rr: i 




«vr* i 


f%?:TmM^rp 'jjf ^rrmfjRvvr^rr i 

WJTTf Ff 1 1 


(Samarangana S. X. 17-23) 

51. f;?wr^?;m 5fffw?rf^ 

?^fa:^frfijr^^wra5^5c 5r^f% i 


(Grupta Inscription No. 10) 
52. 

64. ^4 W I 

5rT^!c)r5^^ffr'5^f??r jttPt 5i?r^^j#RRrq[ ii 

(Sanaai'angana X. 28) 

67. f%vr^ ?T?i^gsn ! 

5rr4t ?n?i^=45r %it^ 3?:?^?:; ii 
siirr 515=^^; »?5r ^ i 

^«n 11 

?rgT^ i 

JT??ref^ II 


(Mat, purana 255, 4ff) 
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68. TFltrl 

ifjsnfsiE^w 5nR^i«-^r<^!iira^q[.i 
gf^!(ww f|?n?iT^sr3R3?c: i 

! (Via. Prakaaa 19.110.) 
73. 5Er?^% ^R% ^ I 

( Vasturatnavali Page 13. ) 
77. ^Fift 5!Tf|:^f%?r grffiifl^r i 

5FF5rTf^f^^f^?rif^ ’jrrf?!, 5rflr^T?tT^^sf^f^j ii 

(Brihafc Samhita 56.31.) 
121. JTPErr^^w^r’?: I 




123. ^ I 


( Samarangana LXI. 1. ) 


(Brihal; Samhifca Chap 56. 29.) 
!aFf?lflRn § I ( Do Obiap. 68.4. ) 

^<r?irrfJr?rT: ^r3r?W?T?TR?r«Tn 

(Agni purana Chap. 104.22) 

JrPRRTte^? 5[T^ ST^ftcTT I 
^ Mte 5IT2Rr 5ra^qT¥T5?J% n 

1 %9r ff 

( Hayasirsa Panoharafcra Oh.l9. ) 

140. q^r^ism^r^r^rf^ gf ?qT 

^¥rfj^q^T?^3^r% I 

qt^OT^^^cpinq: II ( Mayamatam XXIV. 127 ) 
142. pifl l ( Silparatnam 41.5 ) 



143. ff I 

fs^^TTT^^sg^rrf^rrf^ !Rft-?n^ u 

frora: ^r?n^?rT??r5TWRf g 37t3?:j^ i 

( Isana-S-Gi--Paddhati HI. 86,94i ) 
157. 5r%srr?iw#5r^?i?r: ^rf^gi ^fTl% ^ i 
JTTf ^Rw glfrerafi: u 

{ Silparafena 37.110 ) 

165. jpigqT^rr w Jr^fi^rr i 

11^301^ siKSTT^n? ^r'5^% 5^: \\ 
i it: I 

sRnr5?:i^% li 

(Mayamatam) 

168.(a) STRTT^ t| 

crat’d #RT5«T^qLi 
mmri 5r^' ctstt i 

W ’TT^ 

srflRIS^i:^ 3f[5f I 

i|tTrf^Tr?54 tF?F1 ^SRTT I 

S^?[RrTta ?n^ 5rT| rr^sn^ ii 

^irsfqflr u 

5f3C5ni 3 i 

5^ SR* mWS ^ '3'^% II 
ws^ ^ffe I 

1 %3^ I 

qrari^qq 

ESRr W" ^qf|sra::||^ 

^ fkm^ ^ I (Agnipuraua 6j. 19-27) 
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(a) STT^nt 3^ (See no. 22 above) 

(c) mm ?r5§j5R^?l: 5 e??r i 

M STSHT 

(I-S-G-Padhati III. 12. 16) 

(d) ^nisiTeT^ I 

) ^ (sr) # ii 

3ffT 'sTfif fir^^TT ?r^ i 

^Tsni ^#=!iRtr II 

ipI: ^sR5t ?Tt 5R 5K ir^f^ I 
^PTT^ S53^ 1 ^ 5r%?TT#2r5=52r% ii 
«R5 «T^?rT ^ I 

1 

rmm ?;f%: ^ffwcr: i 

f^ssfi'T 1 ^T mx^ i 

(Hayasirsa Panobaratra 39-V.. E. S. Ms.) 

170. (a) ?W?^: I 

SWIg^rq^ll 

(Garga Quoted by Bhattotpala) 

(d) 5R%i!it III: 

^iiT '?^ srt??! iRn5i#rf?r II 

(Garga Quoted by Bhattotpala) 
(o) % SR?) 5f%?!lf rrat: I 

f^fpi m' w®»?R^rflr w?rq; ii 

(Garga Quoted by Bhattotpala) 
(d) JlT^TT^RFi W^rf?l ira% ^ qsn^R 1 

pi 3^T^W: (?) i 


^%S ?iR2Tsi^ sr^'^rt i 
siRTlt ST^T^ (f ) I 

tsr ^33f s;rt% =^ g^sr I 

(e) f^?^l2|#5iI3T st^ I 

5RTT% sr?:?TT^ i 

^^^55iTf^ Trr?f»jR^% ?r«TT i 

1 ST?: (?:t) i 

?T«!i?f^if^ ^ ^;??refTf^ § I 

.f^^5TT?:??g5a?3fTS#R f^^?:T (^T) 1 

'^lw?:^^3WTR «TSwf ?TW: i 

^i|^f%?gf?:T^5T Rf I 

?Tr?mfe Tft^'#ri.i 
ST^ ?I?tTO^5=5 ^?T^# 

TOT?TT SRTT^ I 

^T52r^?!PTHr^ 1 
^?T?r m^Tfjl I 

SR ?arT^ %f^5l%?T § I 

(Hayasirsa Pancharatra Ms. Oh. 19) 

(f ) ^S^Tfff ^ I 

sr^c ?i«?T# ?f^ ^nrf^^^sf 5Ri??j% II 
%gT?:fs?P5t^«rt ^f^*% I 

^??rRi^'' JT ?riyf?Tf f^#s??iR?rarr??r^ 1 1 
JT?#B^sroTiT SR* gfS3?!!t^?rqL! 

STd^tT^ ^?rR: 5!Tr^S?T)f: w^l II 

?TT»ST?TT^ I 

201^3^ 5r^fi?rq; 1 1 

immstT ^ 3=0 w ?T3Tfw 5TT I 

SlR^TIsra srft^ 5llf7S^; 1 1 



3^0 


sRfNr^ 3 


m 


>: TRt?;^‘. 1 

^ 5RTS* 1 

(Kasjapa quoted by Bhattotpala) 
179. ^ ^sraT?r?R w II 

sji ^ ?r«q^ ^ 1 

§K %?R?r: w?M fs3#^^ll 

(Visbmidbarmmottai’am Cb- 88) 
189. (a) '79Tf^ I 

^ (?) f%=5^% Tiff "sr ^f cr«iT n 

(Merutantra quoted in Purascharyarnava) 
(b) iT^^RSfT# ii^;'i5ff i 

II 

’TT#iir 3^^ 

f’ 5IfcrSRN?r li (Saradatilakam Oh. 4) 
“ I I 
fe 

(Mayamatam Oh. 23. Verse. 50) 
197. i 

%Tirl: w i 

^?rni srr sr^^jti 

sTSfJdPis ^ 'sw ^ 11 

f^wsrwcTRw#: sRirfs?!^ i 

(Hayasirsa quoted in 
Haribhakti Vilaaa XX) 


191. 
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TABLE IB 

Later Na^ara & Lata Temples 


I: 

II 

III 

IV 

Hayasirsa- 

Panobaratra 



Samarangana 

Agni Parana 

, Garuda Parana 

A 

Sutradbara 
(Also see T. lA) 


-a. 

Vairaja Group (Square) 


1 Meru 

Meru 

Meru 

' tt % e 

2 Mandara 

Mandara 

Mandara 

... 

3 Vimana 

Vimana 

Vimana 

Vimana 

4 Nandivar- 

Nandivar- 

Nandivar- 

Nandivar- 

dbana 

dhana 

dhana 

dhana 

5 Nandana 

Nandana 

Nandana 

Nandyavarta 

6 Sarvato- 

Sarvatobbadra 

, Sarvatobbadra 

Sarvatobbadra 

bhadra 

7 Bbadra 

Bbadra 

Bbadra 

Bbadra 

8 Rucbaka 

Rucbaka 

Rucbaka 

Rucbaka 

9 Srivatsa 

Srivatsa 

Srivatsa 

• • « 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 ^ 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 


Simhapanjara 

Hasti 

Gaiayuthapa 

Sritaru 

Srikiita 

Miiktakona 

Ushnisha 

Sala 

Avatamsa 

Svastika 

Kshitibhushana 

Bhujaya 

Vijaya 

Bramaclapriya 

Vyamisra 

Kiivera 

Vasudhadbara 

Cbiti'akuta 


F. B. The Samarangana-Safcradhara mentions 24 names, 
6 only common to the other works. Nos. 1 to 6, 10, 11, 12 
may be compared to Nos. 1, 5 , 7 , 9 , 10 in Table lA. No. H 
is similar to no. (9) of Table lA, VB. 



B. Puahpaka Group (Rectangular) 


1 Valabhi 

2 Griharaja 

3 Mandira 

4 BraHmma- 

mandira 
6 Bhuvana 

6 Prabbava 

7 Sivika 

8 Sala 

9 Visala 
10 

12 

13 

14 


Valabbi 

Griharaja 

Mandira 

Brabmma- 

mandira 

Bhuvana 

Prabhava 

Sivika 

Sala 

Visala 


Valabhi 
Griharaja 
Mandira 
Brahmma- 
mandira 
Bhuvana 
Prabhava 
Sivika 
Sala Griha 
Visala 


Grihai’aja 


Prabhava 

Sivika 

Dvi-Sala 

Visala 

Amala 

Bibhu 

Bhava 

Mukhasala 

Saumukhya 


N. B. JSiOs. 1 & 2 may be compared to those in T. lA. 
0. Kailasa Group. (Circular) 


1 Valaya 

Valaya 

2 Dundubhi 

Dundubhi 

8 Padma 

Padma 

4 Mahapadma 

Mahapadma 

5 Mukuli 

Vardhani 

6 Ushnisha 

Ushnisha 

7 Samkha 

Samkha 

8 Kalasa 

Kalasa 

9 Srivriksha 

Kha (Sri) — 
Vriksha 

10 .. 

11 ... 

# « » ' 

12 ... 

. . 1? 

13 ... 

mm* 

14 ... 


15 

.mm.* , 

16 

■■■ - 


Valaya Valaya 

Dundubhi Dnndubhi 

Padma Padma 

Mahapadma 

Mukuli 

Ushnishi 

Samkha 

Kalasa 

Guvavriksha i.. 

... Kurma 

Pranta 
Kanta 

Ulupika 

... Manduka 

... Taligriha 


[If. B, Nos. 1, 3 & 8 may be compared to T. lA.] 



f 


D. Manika Group (Oval) 


-I-:::- 

II 

III 

V :: 'iv : 

1 Gaja 

Gaja 

Gaja 

. «®®' 

2 Vrisha 

Vrisbabba 

Vyisba 


3 Hamsa 

Hamsa 

Hamsa 


4 Garuda 

Garuda 

Garuda 


5 Riksha 

Riksbauayaka 

Riksbauayaka 


6 Bhusana 

Bbusbana 

Bbumukba 


7 Bhudbara 

Bbudbara 

Bbudbara 

' III IK W 

8 Srijaya 

Srijaya 

Si’ijaya 


9 Pritbivi- 
dbara 

Pritbividbara 

Pritbividbara 

« « « 

10 

* • • 


Smoda 

11 

♦ • * 

• «« 

Eaitika 

12 ••• 


» * • 

Tuuga 

13 

« • • 

* « « 

Obaru 

14 

«*« 


Bbuti 

15 

a tt M 

« » • 

Nisbevaka 

16 

, Ik mf 

**■ -k 

Nisbedba 




Simba 

18 



Suprabha 

19 


■ 

Loobanotsava 


[N. B. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 17 may be compared to T. lA.] 
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E. Trivishtapa G-roiip (Octagonal) 


] Vajra 

Vajra 

Vajra 

Vajra 

2 Ohakra 

Chakra 

Ohakra 


8 Svastika 

Svastika 

Mnshtika 

. , 

4 Vajra- 
svastika 

Vajrasvastika 

Vakra 


0 Chakra.- 

Chakra- 

Ohakra- 


Svastika 

Svastika 

Svastika 


6 Khadga 

Khadga 

Khadga 


7 Oada 

Gada 

Gada 

' t « • 

8 Srikan|ha 

Srikantha 

Srivriksha (?) 

• • « 

9 Vijaya 

Vijaya 

Vijaya 

• «« 

10 


• » « 

Nandana 

1 1 aas 



Samkii 

12 


• « • 

Mekhala 

13 



Vamana 

14 art 



Laya 

15 ••• 


... 

Mahapadma 

16 



Hamsa 

17 • a..^ ; 


* mil 

Vyoma 

18 ... 



Ohandrodaya 


N.B. The Samarangana contains 64 names of which very 
few (15) are similar to those in other works. This list is 
therefore perhaps of the Lata temples and not Nagara ones. 
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TABLE ID 
Lafer Dravida Temples 



I 

II 

III 

IV 

Silparatna (c) 

Mayamatam Kasyapa 

I Storeyed 

Manasara 

1 Sribhoga 
(and ^ 

others not 
named) 

Sribhoga 

Sribhoga 

Bhoga 

2 


Srivisala 

Of T. 10 

Sri Visala 

Sri-visala 

3 

'« « « 

Vaijayanta 


Vaijayanta 

4 

• 4 • 

Svastivandha 

Svastivandha 

Svastivandha 

5 

. »«« 

Srikara 

Of. T. 10 

Srikara 

Srikara 

6 


Hastii-prishtha 
Of.’T. 10 

* tt ffl , 

Hasti-prishtha 

7 


Skanda Kanba 


Skandakanta 

8 


Mi«». 

Sribhadra 

« <1 

9 



Vrittakesara 

Kesara 

10 



Ealyana- 

Sundara 



I i Storeyed 

1 Svastika etc. Svastika Svasbika Svastika 

(Of. T. 10) 

2 ... Svasti Vandha Svasti Vandha ... 

3 ... Kailaga Kailasa ... 

(Of. T. I0) 

4 ... Parvata 

. : ... 

5 ... Kalyana Kalyana- 

Simdara 



6 


Paiish$ika 


Paushliika 

7 


Panchala 

Panchala 


8 

. » • « 

Vishnu Kanfca 

Vishnu Kanta 


9 


Sumangala 

Mangala 
(Of. T. 10) 


10 



Svastikabhadra 


11 



Srikara 

Srikara 

12 


G-andhara 
(Of. T. 10) 

Gandhara 


18 


Hastiprishtha 

- ... 


14 


Manohara 

Manohara 


15 

'•'* 4 

Isvarakanta 



16 

'** « 

Kuvei’akanta 

Kuverakanta 


17 

• • « 

Vritta 

Harmyaka 

... 

» » » ■ 

18 

« • « 

» • « 

Viavakanta 

• • s 

19 


« m ft 

SivakSnta 



20 

* * « 


Eudrakanta 

■ :■ « ■■■ 

21 

ii • • 

• • • 

t « « 

Vijaya 

22 

; • « « 

■ % • # 

« » ft . 

Siddha 

23 

' » *« 

' * tt it 


Antika 

24 

' » « « ■ 

» « • 

. • % « . 

Adbhuta 

25 

"*4* ; 

• ife • ' . 

Ill Storeyed 

Pushkala 

1 

Svaatika 

etc. Svastika 

Svastika 


2 

' « « « 

Vimalakritika 

(Of.T.’lO) 



3 

* « • 

Vimana 

Vimana 


4 

... 

Vritta 
(Of T. 10) 

... 


5 


Khandya 
Harmya 
(Of. T. 10) 




Ill 


IV 
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II 

Nimnaka 

Harmya 

Hastiprilistha 

Stambhatorana 

Grajaprish^ha 

Bhadrakostha 

Vrittaknfca 

Sumangala 

Q-andhara 

Sribhoga 


6 

: 

8 .<• 

9 ... 

10 

; ... • 

12 

14 

15 

16 ■ : 

18 

19 

20 

21 ... 

22 

24 ... ... ... 

■■26 ■; 

26 

; 27 ; 

28 ... ... ... 

29 

IV Storeyed 

1 Samiidra etc. Samudraka Subhadra (?) 

2 ... Srivisala Srivisala 

8 ... Jayavaha Jayavaba 

4 ... Kapotapanjara 

s5 ... Bhadrakiita ... 

6 ^ ^ Manohara 

v' ... 

8 ... Sukhavaba 


• •• 

% Av 


Hastiprishtha 


Bhadrakostha 

Vrifctakuta 

Sumangala 

Q-andhara 

Sribhogadhy 

Svastibhadra 

Brahmakanta 

Vishnukaufca 

Sivakanta 

Eudrakanta 

Suddha 

Srikan-fha 

Srivisala 


Brahmakanta 


Srikanfca 

■ » 

ASana 

Sukhalaya 

Kesava 

Kamalanga 

Merukanta 

Kailasa 


II 


11 ... 

12 

13 ; : 

H : • 

:16^:v: • ... ’ 

17 

^ 18 ; 

19 ■ , . 

20 ... 

21 ' ... 

1 Brahma- 

kanta etc. 

2 

3 ••• 

4 ... 

5 ... 

6 ... 

1 " ... 

.8 
9 

10 
11 

':-i2 ^ \ ■ 

'13 ';::, 

1 Arabiijasana 
etO: 


til* 

«««, ■ 


III 

Srikanfca 

Srimandana 

Sribliavanta 

Sarvadalaya 

Vabya 


IV 


*'9 0 

. •■»,# : 

i.t'i 


V Storeyed 

(no names) Brahmakanta 

... Prajapatya 

... Syayambhuva 

... Bhadrakuta 

Janardana 
Atibbadra 

... Sarvatobbadra 

(Of. T. 10) 
Virabbadra 


VI Storeyed 

Ambtijasana 


Visbniikanta 

Oaturmukba 

Sadasiva 

Rudrakanta 

lavarakanta 

Manobakanta 

Vedikanta 

Indrakanta 

Brahmakanta 


Airavata 

Bhutakanta 

Visvakanta 

Murtikanta 

Yamakanta 

Gribakanta 

Yajna-Kanta 
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II 

III 

. IV 

2 

■ "■»e® 

»«• 

Susamkara 

0:« i 

8 


a • • 

Bhadra 

(CIT.IO) 


4 



Sivabhadra 




»•» 

Nagendra 


6 


a «• 

• BB 

Padraakanta 

7 

»««■ 



Kantara 

8 




Sundara 

9 

■ V.:: 

• •t 


Upakanta 

10 




Kamala 

11 


» «• 


Ratnakanta 

12 

■ «a«» 



Vipulanga 

13 


» «• 


Jyotishkanta 

14 


• « B 


Saroruha 

15 


« • • 


Vipnlakrifeika 

16 


- • « • 

» • « 

Svasbikanta 

17 


• « « 

*»• 

Nandyavarta 
(Of. T. 10) 

18 


• « « •«« 

VII Storeyed 

Iksbukanta 

1 

Sricohanda 

etc. 

» •* 

Sricchanda 

• «# 

2 


a «« 

Samujjala 

' »«• 

3 



Srivisala 


4 

• «e 


Srikanta 

Srikanta 

5 


■ 

Sripi’iya 

Sribhoga 

6 

•'«e 


Rndrakanta 

• * • - 

7 


. « • fl 

Vritfcabbadra 


8 


».B 

Suyritfca 


9 

99 » 

• • « 

Sivabhadra 

' ^ « 9 * 

10 


.a. 

Sivasaukhya 


11 

«•« 

^ . a • • 

" ■ ••• ■ 

Pundarika ■ 

12 




Dharana 

13 

» * (t 

* « ff 


Pan jar a 





11 

III 

IV 

14 


« • • 


Asramagara 

15 




Harmyakanfea 

16 


.»• **• 

VIII Storeyed 

Himakanfca 

1 

Sivaochanda 

efco. 

« « c 

Sivacchanda 


2 



Vagisa 


3 

A « 

» » * 

Pai'vata 

»«» ■ 

4 



Kailasa 


5 

• . 



Bhnkanta 

6 


B • • 


Bhupakanta 

7 


iK 

• 44 


Svargakanta 

8 


• « • 


Mahakanfca 

9 


• « « 

• B • 

Janakanta 

10 


• a • 


Tapaakanfca 

11 

• *a 


• •« 

Salyakanta 

12 

• tt « 

• • • 

• t 4 

iX Storeyed 

Devakanta 

1 

Vijaya etc. 

• •• 

Dharafcala 


2 

• «« 

«•• 

Lalitabhadra 


3 

'' ««« 

• a • 

Brahmakanfea 

t *■# ' 

4 


• • 4 

Pradesa 


5 

• •a- 

• a • 

Srivardhana 


6 


• 4 4 

Supadma 


7 

« * * 

t«» 

Krifca- 

Vardhana 

. ■« «'«. ■■■ 

8 


, % • f 


Saurakanta 

9 


' ••• 

» »• 

EauraFa 

10 

' , 

«•« ' 


Chandita 

11 


• •• 


Bhu^ana 

12 

, 




ViFrafca;\; :;;v ; ; 

13 


, ■ >4tta, ' 


Supratikanta 

14 

■■ 



Visva-Kant^ 
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X Storeyed 



I 

II 

III 

IV 

1 (no 

names) 

(no names) 

Nai’akanta 

. ■ ■ S. . 9 e ■ 

2 

... 

... 

Afcjantakanta 

*99 

3 

• ,» * 

• • « 

Mantrahputa 

'« 8 9 ' ■ ^ 

4 


1* ■: 

Kanta 


5 


K tt « 

Isvarakanta 


6 

**• 

■ ■ ■ , ■ 

4 • • 

Bhukanta 

7 



' • « « . 

Ohandrakanta 

8 

..a 


« 4 « . 

Bhavanakanta 

9 


• f « 


Antarikska- 





kanta 

10 

tt0 

• • • 

« « • 

Meghakanta 

11 

» « « 

" * • * 

• 4 « 

Abjakanta 



XI Storeyed 


1 (No names) 

(No names) 

Brahmakanta 


2 

«•« 

a « • 

Vijaya 


3 

• »:• : . 


Sarvarkaka 


4 



Indrakanta 


5 

• » « 

«•* 

G-anikasalaka 


6 


■ ■ * a,a. 

Indrakanta 


7 

«** 


Karma Visala 


8 



*09 

Obandrakanta 

9 

«•« 


*99 

Sambhukanta 

10 




Isakanta 

11 



.9 9 9 ' ' 

Yamakanta 

12 




Vajrakauta 

13 




Arkakaota 



XII 

Storeyed 


1 (no names) 

(No names) 

(No names) 

Princbala 

2 

" • »* ' 

.*»• 


Dravida 

3 


. . »«« 


Madbyakanta 

4 

»«« 



Kalingakanta 

5 



• « 

Vira^akanta 

6 

»•? 


• «« 

Kerala 


7 

8 
9 

10 


F. B. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 


««« 

« • « 

»»« 


... ... Magadhakaata 

... ... Janakakanta 

,., ... Gurjarakanta 

XIII to XVI storeyed temples are nob mentioned in 
•any woi’k except in no. Ill whioh also does nob 
contain the names of XII to XV storeyed temples. 

XVlStoreyed 

... Brahmakanta 

... Saraswata 

Trades a 

Srikara .. 

Parvatika 
Susambkava 


ft* 

*«* 



TABLE 

Vairah* and Orissan Temples 


Vaira^i 

1 Digbhadra 

2 Srivataa 

3 Vardhamana 

4 Nandyavarfea 

3 Nandivardliana 

6 Vimana 

7 Padma 

8 Mahabhadra 

9 Srivardbamana 

10 Mabapadma 

11 Pancbasala 

12 Pritbivijaya 


Orissan 

] Mabameru ^ ^ 

2 Mem— See T. lA 

3 Mandara— See T. lA 

4 Kailasa— See T. lA 

5 Dibidaaa 

6 Kesari 

7 Srivafcsa— See T. IB 

8 Nandivardbana— -See T. lA 

9 Chitrakulia 

10 Suvarnakuta 

11 Padmasila (?) 

12 Kritidusbana 

13 Ratnasundara 

14 Bibasta-Indra 

15 Ksbetrabbuaana 

16 Sarbangasundara— -of. sam. S. 59 

17 Sritara— See T. IB 

18 Nicbasa 

19 Mulasri 

20 Hangsa—T. I A 

21 Dribidana 

22 G-aruda 

23 Lagbn Vimana 

24 Astasri 

25 Padmakara T. lA 

26 Kalpataru 

27 Ratnasara 

28 Lagbuseka 

29 Madbabi 

30 Nagari 

31 Kosali 

32 Birati 

33 Basanta 



34 Suralaya 

35 Ashtasri (?) (cf. T. lA) 

36 Bahantisara 

37 Barabhi (of. T. lA) 

3S Biharasara 

39 Biswakarma 

40 Drabibana 

41 Indra 

42 Nisada 

43 Duipadma 

44 Kanibasfcba 

45 Laghumandara 

46 Mabadravida 

47 Mulasrivatsa 

48 Purnasala 

49 Subarnakuta 

50 Tripati 

51 Bi’ishabba— T, lA 

52 Kbandasala 

53 Madhya 

54 Mahabadabhi 

55 Nanda Sreebatsa 

56 Srivatsa Kbandasala 

57 Babargamasai’a 

II Bbadra Group 

58 Bbadra— T. IB 

59 Mahabbadra 

60 Bijayabhadra 

61 Nalinibhadra 

62 Medini Vijaya 

63 Kesari 

64 Kesara 

III Kbakhara Group 

65 Dravida 

66 Barabbi 

67 Kosoli 



: TABLE \F 

Temples in VisnudliarmmoHiram 

1 Himavan— of. Suprabheda— -Samarangana 

2 Malyavan — of. Sukraniti 

3 SringaTan 

4 Agara 

6 Bhavana 

6 Grriba 

7 Nisbadha — of. Snprabbeda 

8 Nila — of. Suprabbeda 
& Cbeta 

10 Vindbya 

11 Balabbi— of. Mat. P. etc. 

12 Vriddbida 

13 Triguna 

14 Balabbi (?) 

15 Sikbara 

16 Turaga 

17 Kunjara — Of. Mat. P. 

18 Yatbesbta 

,19 Viaaia—cf. Haysirsa 

20 Bhadra — of. Hayasirsa 

21 Dwarapala 

22 Samndra— of. Mat. P. etc. 

23 Sveta ' 

24 Gandhamadana—cf. Samara. Sutra Viraaoadi 64 (ob. 59) 

25 Saumya (?) 

26 Subbadra 

27 Kamala — of. Mat. P. 

28 Arunodaya 

29 Gaha— of. Bribat Sam. 

30 Garuda— Of. Mat. P. 


31 ; Sarva ;v ' : 

32 Trailokya 
83 Linga 

34 Sarvakita 

35 Bralimmanda 

36 Sara — c£. Kamikagama 

37 Ohaturasa—of. Mat. P. etc. 

38 Sumekhala 

39 Vimekhala 

40 Trimekhiala 

41 Dhishnya 

42 Salya 

43 Budha 

44 ludu 

45 OrihaC?) 

46 Bahubhumika 

47 Meru— of. Mat. P. 

48 SuktimaD 

49 Mandara — of. Mat. P. 

50 Pariyafcra — of. Sukraniti 

51 Alaka 

52 Vimana— of. Mat, P. 

53 Sbadbbauma 

54 Panchata (ka) 

55 Ohatushkaka (?) 

56 Tribbumi 

57 Dvibbuma 

58 Ekabbauma 

59 Vritta (Samudra ?) — of. Mat. P 

60 Nandi— of. Mat. P. 

61 Griibaraia—of. Mat. P. 

62 Vrisha — of. Mat. P. 

63 Hamsa— of. Mat. P. 

64 Gbata— of. Mat. P. 

65 Simha— of. Mat. P. 
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66 Mandapa 

67 Dvadasasri 

68 Sadasri 

69 Ashpsri — cf. Mat. P. 

70 Kailaaa — oL Mat. P. 

71 Ti’ikiita — of. S. Sutra. 56.64 

72 Sanmya 

73 Eajaraja 

74 Dkaranidhara — of. Sam. Siit. 56. 58 

75 Vimana (?) 

76 Surarat 

77 Auanda 

78 Susama 

79 Prabhanjana 

80 Viswakarma — cf. Orissan temples (no. 39) 

81 Mahasumana 

82 Cohati’a 

83 Mridauga 

84 Vajra — cf. Hayasirsa 

85 Lokapala 

86 Digvandha 

87 Samanya 
83 Snguba 

89 Trisruna 

90 Nafdaka-cf. Mat. P. 

91 Akasani 

92 SbodasSsra : 

98 Samkha— cf. Hayasirsa 

94 Vaijayanta 

95 Ambada 

96 Mangala—cf. Isana-S.(5^-P. 

97 Sarvatobbadra~of. Mat. P. 

3 more not 
described 


Total 100 

N. B. [Almost all tbe 20 Nagara temples are mentioned 
here. There are in addition several names similar to those of 
South Indian temples. I therefore think the list to be mainly 
that of Isagara temples of a later period.] 


TABLE II 
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Table y 
Pillars 


Visvakarma P. 

and Brihat Samhita Samarangana 

Pnranas 


Euchaka 

Tajra 

.Dvi-Vajra 

Pralinaka 

Vritta 


Ruchaka 

Vajra 

JDn-Vajra 

Pralinaka 

Vritta 


Kuberakanta 

Padmaka 

Ghata-Pallava 

Sri-dhara 


Suprabbeda- 

gama 


Srikara 

Obandrakanta 

Saumukbya 

Priyadarsana 

Subhamkari 
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145, 148-50, 154. 162, 165, 169, 170-1 
(date of), 178-83, 184-91, 192-7 (date of), 
192-3 (meaning of), 198, 254, 258, 259, 
298 

Manavid (— Kalpa, — ^bodha) 102, 192-3 
Maricha 94, 144 
Harkandeya 102,110 
Markandeya Purana 4-5 
Matanga 175 
Megasthenes 75. 84 
Meru Tantra 240, 243 
Misra Painting 172 
Mithuna figures 229-33, 239 
Mouldings 119, 127, 186, of pillars 200-4, 
211 

Mricchakatika 210 
Mudabidri Graves 281 
Murdhneshtaka 195 

H 

Nachna Kuthara 173-4. 286 
Kagas 300-1, 303, 305, ill, 313-15, 316 
Kagnajit 23, 28, 88, 93, 96-7, 103, 109, 113, 
115.117, 131,135, 175, 205, 294, 297 
Nahdisa (Siva) 89, 109 
Nature of Yaatuvldy a 110-23, 125-8, 128-9, 
130-33, 136-53, 205-12 

Nagara, Dravida, Yesara, meanings of, 
154-66, 158-9,163. 307, 311-13 
— Localities of 157-68, 163 
Nagara Fainting 172 

Nagsra Yastuvidya ll4, 134, 141, 154-66, 
167, 175, 205-12, 306, 311-15 (origin). 318 
Hagara temples 105. 154-66} 173, 182, 291, 

300 , 306 , an ff* 
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N agari excavations 9 
Nagari temple 1, 8 

mtadB, 28, 88, 96, 98, 109, 115, 127, 13g 
Narada Panoharatra 96, 109 
Narayana 140 
Harayanika (Tantra) 138 
Hasika cave, doors of 241, 247 
Hegapattam Buddhist temple 198 
Nomenclature, system of 223 
Northern and Southern Vastuvidya, di€e- 
rence between 20542 
—treatises of 207 

O 

Orangal Kirtistambha 7 
Orders of Architecture 167-72, 176^ 201 
Orientation of cities 86, 127, 199, 225 
Origin of Vastuvidya 112-13, 31647 
Orissa temples 158. 169, 319 (Table IB) 
Orissa temple doors 244, 246-47 
F 

Paintings 54, 58-9. 69. 126, 131, 172, 260 
Pallavas 281, 308 

Pancharatra school 95, 138-40 (Age of) 
parasara 91, 100, 102, 110, 122. 133, 175 
Pattadakal 156, 174-5, 287 
Paraskara Grihya Sutra 33, ll6 
Phases of Architecture (See Architecture)' 
Pillars 6, 8, 18, 25. 47, 54, 61, 81-2, 121. 
130, 133, 199-201 (orders of>, 202-4 
(mouldings of). 

Piprawa Stupa 1, 57 
Planning of houses 225 
Posts 2, 6, 29, 31, 33 

Frahlada 96, 103, 110, 117, 127, 138, 141, 
297 

Pratoli 46, 76. 80, 121 

Prasada 38, 41, 46-7, 53, 64, 66, 73. 83, 117, 
119, 121, 126, 148.50, 174, 265-8, 284, 
290, 303-4 ; (— mangala) see Vastu- 
mangala 

Pre-Gupta temples 306 
Pre-historic bricks 250-52 
Pre-Paliava temples 281-85 
Proportions, rules of 222 
Purandara (Indra or Sakra) 89, 109 
Puras 1546, 50, 113 
Purasoaryarnava 240 
Pushkara 138, 140 

Pushpaka house 37, 44. 53, 59-60, 1X8, 335 
R 

Raghunandana’s works 95. 96, 97, 108-9. 
140 

Raja-Raja the Great 196 
Rajendra Chola 196 
Hamayana 36-42, 93, 97, 116-18, 317 
Rasa 13l 

Ratha (chariot) models of temples 269-71, 
—moulding (Rathaka) 211, 270 
Eajamartanda Samgraha 97, 109 
Rajanya 96, 115, 299, 300 
Residential houses 131-32, 209, 278 (Table 
VII) 

Rigveda 3. 11-23, 113-4. 302 
Rituals, connected with architecture 2, 12. 
27, 29. 36, 113, 130, 218, 225 


8 

Sakaladhikara iOl, 193 
Samarangana-Sutradhara 6, 74, 75, 76, 80, 
87, 103, 123-4, 134, 138, 141, 148, 150-2, 
156, 161, 163, 167. 168-69, l76, 185, 209, 
214, 230, 232, 260, 278 
Samghas (Republics) 298-9 
Saraku 132 

Sanatkumara Vastusastra 89, 109 
Sanitary arrangements 223 
Saptaratra school 138-9 
Satapatha Brahmana 1, 6, 8, 26-7, 115. 205 
Satya, painting 172 
Saunaka 89, 97, 109, 138, 141 
Samkhayana Grihya Sutra 2, 29, 33, Il5 
Saradatilaka 243 

Sastramuktavali (or Sri Sasvata Samhita) 
140 

Sathmahal Prasada 281 
Schools of Vastuvidya 114 
Selection of soil 215, 220 
Selection of building site 21445 
Sesa Naga 98, 103, 291, 306, 314, 318 
Shadvarga (of Southern temples) 211 
Shape of lands 217-8 
Sikhara 47-8, 60, 174, 177 
—origin of 274-77, 284, 307 
Silpa 115, 119, 121 

Silparatnam 89, 93, 98, 100, 108-9, 118, 124, 
143, 145, 148-50, 160, 165, 171, 178, 228, 
232, 258,261,283 
Silpasamgraha 89, 96, 96, 109, 140 
Smasana 8, 20, 21, 24, 27, 34. Il5, 280, 204, 
304 

^on Bhandar cave 272 
Sorab Taluk Inscription 158, 167 
Sri Madira (or Sura), Goddess 83, 87 
Stone Architecture— See ^‘Arehitectura'* 
Stupas 8-9, 21, 24, 27, 62, 83, 271 
Stup! (Sthupi) 143, 160, 163, 195, 219 f, m 
Sukanasa (— ika) 152, 189, 284-5 
Sukra (See ‘Osanas’) 

Sukraniti 71, 98, 112 
Sulvasutras 27, 34-5 
— of Apastamba 34 
—of Baudhayana 35 

Suprabhedagama 142-3, 145, 165, 182, 200, 
232. 260, ii82 

Suvarna-Vanga Geha 65 
Bymbollcai Interpretation of architecture 
1,2,30,33,77, 114, 116, 121, 126, ISO, 
218-9 

T . 

Tantras, twentyfiv© 138 
Tantra Samucoaya 140, 145,1:65.:: 
Tantra-sara 243 
Temples, Conception of 227-8':,. 

—origin of 264-89 
Ter temple 279,. 292^..': . 

Tigawa, temple 173 
Tiruvilanturai, temple 196 
Toda Asiiarams (Boaths) 280 
Town-planning 86, 122, 127, 132, 2M-5 
Tula 202-4 

Tvashta 11, 13, 92. Il3, 127, 175 



u 

IJniis of measurement 221-21 
^Usanas 36, 8^, 98. 103, 103, 109, 122, 147, 
175 

V 

Yainika Painting 172 
Vairata architecture 137, 141, 152, 155* 
167, 176, 182, 288, 319 
Vajralepa 127, 134 
Vakatakas 174 

Vaikhanasagama 142, 144, 149, 178, 183, 
262 

Yaikhanasa school 95, 144 
Varahamihira (sea Brihat Samhita and 
Rajamartanda) 

Vasistha 13, 88, 95, 108 
Vesara temple 142-44, 152, 154-66, 167-8, 
183, 200, 288. 319 
Vihara 50, 297-8, 304-5 
Vimana 37, 38, 46-7, 53, 117, 126, 149-50, 
265, 269 if , 284 
Vinaya Pifcaka 77, 118-20 
Visala 90, 193 

Visalaksha 88, 90, 103, 109, 122 
Vishnudharmmottara 140, 141, 172, 176-7 
249-51, 255,307 
Vishnu Purana 98 
Visva (— Ka, —Sara) 139, 141 
Viavakarma 11, 36, 43-4, 88. 90-3, 100-1, 
103, 106, 108, 117, 127, 131, 167, 173 
Visvakarma-Prakasa 89, 92-3. 104-8, 109, 
130-35, 156, 185, 209, 234, 249-50, 255, 
264 ’ 

Visvakarma Silpa 89, 92, 94, 98, 109 
Visvakarma-vidya-prakasa 107 
Visva-Kasyapa 179 
Vitruvius 198-201 


Vadha (Vedha) 117, 234 
Vastospati 3, 11 
Vastu, definition 3, 70, 121 
-a ' Vidya'lll-12:'::; ■; 

Vastumandala 187-8, 221 
Vastu-managla 43, 63, 119, 125 
Vastupadas 4, 72, 126, 130, 221 
Vasfcu-pariksa 30-1, 115, 124, 199, 214, 231 
Vastupurusa ( — nara) 2, 3, 221, 295-6, 300 
Vastu-Eatnavaii 89, 94, 95, 96, 108-9 
Vastuvidya (-Sastra) 

— Antiquity of 12-13, 22-3, 26, 28-30, 33-4, 
36-7, 43-4, 52-3, 58, 64, 70-73, 77-8, 86-7, 
88-9, 98-9, 102-3, 111-23. 128-9, 135 
-Development of 111-23, 128-9, 130-5, 136- 
53, 319 (decline) 

•—not hundrance to art 220 
— principles of 213-26 
— relation with religion 218-9 
—Schools of 22-3, 28, 36-7, 43*4, 87, 91-2, 
94, 97, 113-4, 115, 122-3, l27, 133-5, 137, 
141-2 146, 150-2, 167-9, 186-7, 205-12, 
293-7, 300-1, 311-15, 316-20 
— writers on, see below 
Vastuyaga 2, 24, 27, 37, 113 
Vasudeva 89, 90, 106, 109, 133 
Vayupurana 4 
Vratya kshatriyas 299 
Vrihad Garga 98 
Vrihadratha 91, 97 

Vrihaspati 89, 96. 98, 103, 109, 122, 127 

, .W 

Writers on Vastuvidya 23, 28, 36, 4l, 52 
88-103, 123, 128, 188 
Y 

Yajurveda 24, 62 

Yupas 1, 8, 19, 24, 26, 41, 49, 116 




ERRATA 


P. 4 — Footnote 6 — In place of ‘(a)’ put ‘and’ 

P. 5 — -Para 2— 1. 1 — In place of ‘TretS’ put ‘Krita*. 

P. 8 — f. n.(ll) — In place of “chap, II” put “III”, 
p. 12—1. 1_ln place of “an 13. 14 ; (681-82)” put “81-82”. 

P. 20— Foot note 23 -In place of “1906-7 >'pp. 119 ff” put “1910-11, 
p. 40 ff”. 

P. 21—1. 16— Omit ‘s’ after ‘Gfiliya’. 

P. 64— i, last but one — For ‘special’ put ‘especial’ 

Para 3 — 1. 2 — Add ‘by’ after ‘was made*. 

P. 75 — f. n. 50— omit ‘e’ at the end of ‘Megasthenese’. 

P. 88 — Add ‘a’ after ‘Matsya Puran’ in Para 2. 

P. 91 — f. n. 68 — For ‘Brihat Samita’ put ‘Bjihat Samhita’. 

P. 92 — f. n. 69 — For ‘Visvakarma put ‘Visvakarma’. 

P. 95 — f. n. 72, 1. 1 — For ‘South’ put ‘Southern*. 

P. 98— para 1— last line -For ‘XXVI’ put ‘XXVIP. 

P. 100 — Para 2 — ^1. 8 — For ‘Amsubedha’ put ‘Amsubheda’. 

P. 101—1 16— For ‘Afer’ put ‘After’. 

P. 117—1. 8— For ‘Prahlad’ put ‘Prahlada’. 

P. 118 — Para 2 — 1. 9 — Omit ‘s’ after ‘indicates’. 

P, 127 — Para no. 26 should be read after para 25 page 128. 

P. 130— no. 7— For “B. S. 120-23” read (B. S. 53. 120-123). 

P. 138— last para — ^1. 1— put ‘on’ after ‘works’. 

P. 143— f. n. — For ‘Anyasarvam’ read ‘Anyasarvam’ 

P, 145 — Para 2 — 1. 3 — put ‘a’ after ‘Vastuvidy’. 

P. 159 — f. n. 116 — 1. 2 — For ‘there’ read ‘three’. 

P. 167—1. 1— omit ‘As’. 

P. 170— f. n. 133— For ‘12’ read ‘12 or 13’. 

P, 172 — 1. 15 — For ‘Varities’ read ‘Varieties’. 

P. 199 — last para — 1. 9 — For ‘it’ read ‘the similarity between Vitruvius 
and Indian Vastuvidya*. 

P. 231 — 1. 4 — For ‘ya’ read ‘ya’. J:: , 

P, 236 — 1. 5 — Add ‘s’ after ‘formula’. 

P. 241—1. 8— Add ‘i’ after ‘Sr’. 

P. 248 — last para — 1, 11 — After ‘the door or’ put ‘proportion’ 

P. 257 — 1. 7 and 13 — For ‘5 above’ read “6 above”. 



{ ii ) 

P. 259— 1. 7— For ‘5’ read ‘51’. 

P. 294 — last but two lines and foot note— For ‘208’ read ‘205' 

P. 304 — 1. 4 — For ‘variably’ read ‘invariably’, 

P. 304—1. 22— Instead of ‘copied their chaityas from’ read ‘copied 
chaityas of 

P. 312 — 1. 19 — Instead of ‘Second’ read ‘Third’. 

P. 315 — number of page misprinted as 15. 

P. 323 — Verse no. 17— Omit bracket after ‘yak’ 



ADDITIONAL 

P* 4 f. n, 6 ‘BraLmanda Porana’ (CaL Ed.) CH- VIIL 

P. 87 1 3 ••• Add “Dravidian, tLough not*’ before “SoutI; 

/ Indian recension* etc, 

P. 135 /. 23 , ‘It . was these works wMcb” read ‘‘works 

on silpasastras were”* 

P. 138 Para 2 12 **• J'cir "exactly copied’ read Very similar to those*. 

p, 140 ... 'Sasvata Samhita* read "Satvata Samhita* 

(also in Index p. 370). 

P. 177 Para 2 /. 8 ... *‘and the Mayamatam’*. 

R 21 1 I 19 ... i^or ‘Stupi’ read ‘‘Sikhara’* 

P.217 Para 2 /. 12 ... ‘we have got an octagonal temple at 

Bhabua in Bihar (Shahabad) of the Gupta 
period*’. 

P. 219 f. n. ^or "Symbolism of the stupi* read ‘Symbolism 

of the dome’. 

P. 25 1 After end of 

para 1 •*« Add "At Mohenjodaro the largest bricks are 

also 2orxiorx3r. 

P.261 last para /. 2 ... ^or "mean* read “originally meant”. Then 

after the sentence add “though in many 
such works, structures of these classes are 
really mentioned and described”. 

P. 268 ... Add after first sentence, para 2 “The meaning 

of Prasada is clear from the Brahmanda 
Purana (Cal. Edition) Chap* VIII, which 
relates that “Men built Prasadas after the 
model of trees whose branches were 
slanting (Tiryak) i.e., walls of Prasadas 
were slanting, as the temple Sikharas of 
North India”. 
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For “Didarnagar ’ read “Dildargunge”. 



